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The Independent. 


O, HERz is April, April! I know her, for her sun- 
shine 
Holds _ to all things living within its woof of 
gold. 
O, here is eager April a-wooing my shy woodbine, 
Whose sea-green, purpling pendants unto its 
love unfold, 


O, here is April, April! her lovely incomplete- 
ness— 
Her far, fine, floating fragrance from willows by 
the mere. 
All Nature springs, expectant. 
sweetness, 
From myriad farms and forests, you will not 
tarry here! 


O, tantalizing 


O, acolytes of April! ye fill the wide air spaces 
With fresh’ning wafts of incense from temples 
whence ye came ; 
Your penetrating pollen from odorous wood places 
Upsprings in azure hyacinths—in crocuses 
aflame. 


Below the feathery alder that glows with ruddy 
flushes, 
Beside the pallid pool I hear a cumulant thrum : 
O, list the pleasant uproar that rises from the 
rushes, 
Where every martial frog in joy inflates his 
mellow drum. 


O, see the many pipers perched amid the marshes ! 
Monotony of music their melody doth bring— 
The first sweet cry of life, it seeks the listening 
larches, 
The prophecy of beauty, the herald note of 
Spring. 
O, perfect April morning! 
no fairer, 


The earth can show 


So lyrical thine atmosphere, I can only hark. | 





Of treble by my door-way the thrasher is the | 


bearer ; 
But sweeter tenor floods the fields—O, hear 
the meadow lark ! 


Even the lowly black-bird alone in last year's 


stubble 
Pours deep into the chorus all his euphonious 
note ; 
Like gurgle of glad water I hear it bubble, 
bubble, 
I hear his liquid laughter fill all his happy 
throat. 
O, here is April, April! And all the world is 
waiting 
Its budding and its blooming, the beauty it will 
bring ; 


And human youth is waiting its meeting and 
its mating, 
The last sweet, full fruition, the miracle of 


Spring. 
For life is all an April! its sunshine chasing 
SOTTOW 
With joy that comes forever, that can never 
stay ; 


Its dreams, its hopes, its blisses light all the 
great to-morrow, 
And all our lovely life-time is but an April day. 


WasnineoTon, D. C., April, 1883, 
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A PRAYER TO THE HOLY GHOST. 


BY THE REV. M. WOOLSEY STRYKER, 


O, Txov final revelation 
Of the perfect Trinity, 

Help my needy supplication, 
With Thy love's infinity ! 

Fill me with Thy vital current, 
Pledge of Jesus’ risen oath! 

By that dear Redeemer’s warrant, 
Trust I Thee to keep His troth. 


Move my soul with godly sorrow 
, For thy grieving o'er and oer ; 





Fit me for a different morrow, 

Let me never vex Thee more ! 
Change my forwardness and folly ; 
Hold me to the heavenly road ; 
Lead me, O Thou Spirit Holy ; 
I would be a child of God. 


Give me, then, for ashes beauty, 
Turn my heaviness to praise ; 
Gird me for each daily duty, 
Calm and hallow all my ways. 
Quench the fiery darts of Satan, 
Plead my cause, and bear my part, 
Speak to faith, when fears dishearten, 
‘God is greater than thy heart.” 


Power Most High! Oh! brood above me, 
End confusion with Thy light ; 

Search and chasten, purge and prove me, 
Sure that all Thou dost is right. 

Bid me grow in grace and knowledge, 
Recreated from above, 

Make me bear with patient courage 
Fruits of joy and peace and love. 


All-controlling, all-enfolding, 
Present Christ and Paraclete, 
Thou hast, all my want beholding, 

Laid my life at Jesus’ feet. 
Make the waiting world to hear it, 
Testify His changeless word ; 

Save in Thee, Thou Holy Spirit, 
None can call the Saviour Lord. 


He, when enmity defiled me, 
Ended in His death my strife ; 
Much more, now He’s reconciled me, 
Shall He save me by Hibs life! 
Well delivered from all evil, 
Unto glorious liberty, 
Victor over doom and Devil, 
I, at last, the Christ shall see. 


But, amid that adoration— 
Bride and Bridegroom face to face — 
When the day of coronation 
Dawns, with shoutings to His grace, 
When salvation's song is swelling, 
Through the age-long heavenly rest, 
Still my heart shall be Thy dwelling, 
Unseen and eternal guest. 
IrHaca, N. Y. 


MARRIAGE AS A CRIME. 


BY GEO. H. HEPWORTH, D.D. 





THERE are certain demonic tendencies in 
modern society, among which, oceupving a 
prominent place in the list, is the tendency 
to pay for money more than it is worth. 
The infatuation for the Golden Calf is not 
simply an eccentricity, but a terrible hal- 
lucination indicating organic weakness. 
We have absolute confidence that “if 
money go before, all ways do lie open,” and 
when we deign to pray, it is not for daily 
bread, but for a daily dollar. The jingle of 
coin throws us off our balance, as the full 
of the moon does the lunatic. Poverty is 
the one thing we dread, and little consola- 
tion do we get from the fact that, at least, 
we are honest. Wealth is the one thing we 
desire, and it scarcely mars our happiness 
that we have run through crooked paths to 
get it. Westoop to “ unconfinable base- 
ness” for gold, and we even marry for 
gold, which, if the grim and horrible truth 
must be told, is only a mild phrase which 
throws the mantle of rhetoric over deliber- 
ate but well-paid prostitution. Whosoever 
gives the person, through the solemn rite of 
matrimony, without the heart, whosoever, 
for the sake of houses and lands and 
equipage and position, and not for love and 
love only, puts her hand into the hand of a 
man, is thenceforward no wife, but some- 
thing far other. That certain legal forms 
have been complied with may seal the lips 
of open criticism; but facts are facts, in 
spite of itall, ° 


| income is beyond competition, Envy forgets 


A large purse and a full one, and the 
highest ambition is satisfied. When a man 
steals a small sum, he is a villain, without 
doubt, and we search the dictionary in. vain 
for a word with which fitly to express our 
contempt; but when he steals bank-notes 
by the ton, our horror at his crime is min- 
gied with admiration for his genius, and the 
moral resultant of this combined admiration 
and horror is toleration. What the world 
wants is bulk. Nothing petty suits its mood. 
Croesus is always elected to be a god by uni- 
versal suffrage, even though piracy be be- 
hind his gold. Similarly, when a girl mar- 
ries a man with a damaged reputation and 
a mere competency, we are unanimous in 
the opinion that she is culpably reckless 
and has thrown herself away: but when 
she marrics a well-known debauchee whose 


the inevitable future and glares at the pile 
of glittering coin. A man with slender 
means must needs remain a bachelor, be- 
cause the devotees of the Golden Calf have 
never even deigned to look upon him; but 
money with physical and moral corruption 
behind it in the disguise of manhood is in 
such demand that maneuvering mammas 
go wild in the competitive chase for it, and 
ambitious young ladies stimulate their fas- 
cinations to the utmost in the fond hope of 
possessing it. 

Just here you cry Halt! and tell me that! 
do not keep step with the rest of the world. 
Thank God I do not, if the rest of the world 
either admires or excuses this state of 
affairs. My language may be harsh, but it 
is not cynical. I am not looking through a 
personal disappointment, for the best thing 
my parents ever taught me was to be con- 
tent with my porridge, if 1 could get nothing 
better, and to hate all shams and artificial- 
isms. There is no better time to speak than 
now. There are seven facts in connection 
with New York life which have served to 
sharpen the point of my pen, and if I were 
to dip that pen in vitriol and write with 
strokes that should burn, every one of them, 
into the paper, I could not with sufficient 
sarcasm arraign the silliness and wicked- 
ness of people who barter bodies and souls 
for gold. These seven facts have a ghastly 
family likeness, for they look, as Portia says, 
like ‘‘a death’s-head with a bone in his 
mouth.” 

In what is called ‘‘ good society” in the 
City of New York (heaven save the mark! 
What is it good for, with seven such 
demons from the pit shaking hands with 
it in the familiarity of mutual confidence ?) 
there are, at this moment, seven divorce 
cases,in connection with some of which 
are rumors so incredibly vile that even 
men speak of them to each other in a 
whisper. If you had seen these seven 
couples married, and had known even the 
hearsay about them, you would have lost 
your respect for yourself asa prophet, if 
you had not declared that three years or 
five years from that ‘‘dicer’s oath” of loy- 
alty, they would separate in unspeakable 
disgust, and that ‘‘thus saith the Lord.” 
Shall we prate of a mysterious dispensa- 
tion of Providence? If we are idiots, yes; 
but if we have common sense, we shall 
recognize the vigilant and successful provi- 
dence of Satan. The laws of well-ordered 
society were tampered with in the very be- 
ginning, and the result was at least one heart 
broken beyond mending. I say one 
broken heart, because, in a majority of 
these cases, the man has no heart to 


of a spoiled child with a lap full of dollars, 
a whim, something to do in a life made up 
of nothing to do. It was a new excite- 
ment, the novelty of which lasted a few 
months, and then came neglect, insults 
such as no pure woman has any right to 
endure, and, in more than one instance, 
blows—cruel, wicked blows—from a brute 
who did not have even beastly drunken- 
ness for an excuse. This is not romance; 
it is history. There is more, and, if pos- 
sible, worse yet. In one case, year fol- 
lowed year, filled with patient, dumb en- 
durance, and children were born into the 
world with the unspeakable horrors of 
nameless disease raging in their systems, 
the mother's only hope, as she looked into 
their already wrinkled faces through her 
blinding tears, that they would not live. 
God was too good to leave such souls in 
such bodies, and let them die. 

All this is going on in ranks whose com- 
placent boast is that theycan afford to be 
idle. The class which needs not to earn its 
living, because ithas money enough—fairly 
or foully won, I know not, though the air is 
full of reports—the class which arrogates to 
itself the right to lead society, is simply 
leading it to perdition. It is setting an ex 
ample for fools to follow, and the world is 
full of them; and the result of it all is some- 
thing which would shock barbarism itself. 
Fashionable society has left its brains and 
its heart in the keeping of its ancestors. It 
is as leprous as the man in Scripture; 
only he went to Christ for cleansing, while 
it nurses its leprosy, and never heard of a 
God. 

Let me discriminate. We have in New 
York a limited number of princely families. 
They have not usurped power; they have 
inherited it. They hold it by the divine 
right of deserving. They look back along 
an honorable record, none the worse be- 
cause poverty coupled with honesty is at 
the farther end of the vista. They have 
had wealth so long that it has ceased to in- 
toxicate. The bewildering novelty of 
money possession has worn off, and their 
long bank accounts are not an incentive to 
rush into pleasures which areall the more 
pleasurable because they are immoral. 
Here, at any rate, we have the ideal of 
democratic aristocracy. These home-like, 
genuine folk have homes which are not 
gaudy pretenses. They do not fresco their 
houses as an advertisement, and an osten- 
tation of plethor'e riches. They are the 
calmest, the most quiet and unpretending, 
the most dignified element in the com- 
munity. To know them is to know real 
men and women, not merely gentlemen and 
ladies. Cash is only the staid butler or 
coachman to do their bidding, and to make 
no display of himself. Dollars are so much 
a matter of course that they never intrude 
themselves in order to show their finery, 
For such, all honor and respect, say I. 

Just below these grand dukes is aclique of 
persons, male aud female, whom no thought- 
ful man can look upon without wondering 
what purpose they subserve in the general 
economy, and at length giving up the prob- 
lem as unsolvable. That they call them- 
selves fashionable does not render them 
less dangerous as reptiles. They have 
money, but that is only snother way of say- 
ing that they can afford to do their worst 
and procure partial means of concealment. 
Their peculiarities are chiefly developed in 
secret and after dark. They dare not tell 
the half they know about their neighbors, 











nor listen to half of what their peighbora: 
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know about them. Their gospel is the 


gospel of gix per cents,, and beyond a large 
income oaaibe pn mete passion lies the 
terra incognita of morality, which they 


have no @esiré to explore, Tieir time fs 
spent in a found of pleasures auggedted by 
a painful ennui, Intelgues Of the mpst 
compromising characterare not infréquent, 
and the air is at times miade foul, by scam 
dals. wbich point.to the hopeless wreck of 
domestic happiness. 

You say | am talking about Madagascar, 
or Central Africa, or Russia—more corrupt 
than Paris. You are, perhaps, a simple- 
minded man, and have gone to and from 
your home so quietly that you have not 
heard the low mutterings of this demon of 
phallism. He has left Madagascar, where 
decency is just beginning to find a foothold, 
and is successfully engaged iu founding a 
petty dynasty within a stone’s throw of 
your own house. He was driven from 
Phrygia, Greece, Rome, and from the wig- 
wams of the American savages, notably, 
the Seminoles of Florida; but he is an hon- 
ored teacher in New York, and his mysteri- 
ous rites are numerously attended, if we 
may judge by the unutterable details of 
these seven cases of divorce. His temple is 
not on Chatham Square, where the refuse 
of all nationalities is gathered, nor yet in 
certain parts of the Bowery, where crime 
hides itself from the garish light of day, 
but on the Avenue, to have a house fronting 
on which is the last attainable end of the 
highest earthly ambition of some of us. 

Now the wonder of this whole matter is 

that pure young girls can be fascinated by 
a man—lI use the misnomer in the way of 
politeness—who ought never to throw his 
shadow on their path. A marriageable 
girl who feels herself to be in the market is not 
in the slightest degree shocked because her 
lover dare not tell her where he goes when 
he leaves her; on the other hand, his known 
impurity seems to be an added charm in 
her sight. She has not been taught to set 
any high value on virtue, neither does she 
regard it as indispensable in a husband. 
She excuses the inexcusable, and ignores the 
prime conditions of happiness. So she have 
money, she ceases to ask questions. » It is 
better so, perhaps, because if she were at 
all curious she would never marry. ~Old- 
maidism is the purgatory of social life; 
and so, rather than live in purgatory, she 
moves into a palatial residence in the name. 
less region beyond. Who does not know 
that in the set to which she belongs simple 
honor and fidelity are regarded as “slow,” 
und that the appetite for excitement is so 
quickened by the condiments of vice that 
excitement is tasteless and insipid unless it 
is highly seasoned with immorality. Nay, 
the whole community, for that matter, is 
wallowing in the pit. In dramatic represen- 
tations, for example, Shakespeare is adored 
with asham adoration, but never listened 
to with even tolerable patience. In the ri- 
valry between Shakespeare and a semi-lewd 
play, the bard of Avon is voted out of the 
house. The sensational drama in which 
the heroine totters in the first act on 
the dizzy edge of a vicious precipice and in 
the last act falls into the fathomless depths of 
domestic infidelity, rouses us to the highest 
pitch of enthusiasm. Nothing pays so well 
in a play as disguised indecency; and if 
the disguise be very thin, we do not allow 
our scruples to mar our enjoyment. Good 
reading, also, has suffered a characteristic 
‘*sea change.” In order to be really interest- 
ing, a novel must have a sulphurous plot, 
one the heroine or hero of which has a repu- 
tation which ought to bring a blush to the 
cheek of the reader, but which generally 
fails in the accomplishment of that end. 
We use the word ‘‘ French” to express, not 
the nationality of a book, but its character, 
that is, its bad character. James or 
Howells may be found on the sitting-room 
table, sham representatives of the style of 
writing we most enjoy; but Zola, always 
kept out of sight, has thumb-marks which 
show that itis the source of oft-repeated 
pleasures. The most salable books are 
made up of the piquancy of broken vows 
and the delights of a life of shame. 

This Moloch worship, which demands 
that mammas shall turn their daughters into 
the open and fiery and consuming arms of 
an unholy marriage, is far more prevalent 
than we think, Younggirls are drilled into 
the belief that an elegant mansion on a cor- 
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ner lot in a matrimonial inferno is prefera- 
ble to an honest snuggery on a side street 
matrimonial heaven. Money must 
b had at-any cost; and since the only mer- 
ghantable article in her possession is her. 
self, the young girl gets the largest price 
the market offers, and runs the risk with 
the man who pays it. Tuse the word risk, 
but that implies a chance of happinéss, aud 
thechanee is so small that I may as well be a 
Hittle more exact, and séy tliat she getsithe 
largest price, endures the new relationship 
for awhile, and then either seeks her own 
pleasure in her own way, or applies to a 
divorce court for relief. A blasted life with 
fashionable society, or alimony as a last 
resort, is the history of scores. 
When girls become ambitious for happi- 
ness, rather than cash, things will change, 
and not till then. When they want homes, 
instead of establishments, when they fall in 
love with a man, instead of a pocket-book, 
when pomp and show and sham cease to 
hold them in a vile thralldom, then we shall 
look upon wifely virtue and manly honor; 
but we are all wrong as yet. The alarm 
bell has sounded, but we laugh so loud we 
cannot hear it. It will keep up its clanger, 
no doubt, for the iron and fatigueless hand 
of natural law is on the bell-rope, and after 
a while we shall be compelled to listen, for 
the spectral fingers that write our doom on 
the wall willcommand the silence of hor- 
ror. 

I do not croak, and do not belong to the 
family of ravens. I am simply telling a 
truth which no one wants to hear, and one 
which every one acknowledges to himself, 
while he denies it to the world. 

New Youre Ciry. 
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THE REVISION AND ITS CRITICS. 


THE ENGLISH IDIOM OF THE REVISION. 








BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 





Tuers is not a competent Greek scholar 
in England or America who, on careful ex- 
amination, will not admit that the Revised 
New Testament is, as to accuracy and faith- 
fulness, a very great improvement on the 
Old Version. But competent English 
scholars are not so unanimous as to the 
English style of the Revision. Not a few 
charge it with an excess of accuracy at the 
expense of the English idiom. It is thought 
to be more loyal to the Greek than to the 
English language. The severest assailants, 
however, are not Greek scholars, or have 
not taken the trouble to compare both ver- 
sions with the original, nor considered that 
the Authorized Version is in some phase or 
other guilty of the same alleged violation of 
good English. Moreover, the fault-finders 
do not agree; the majority blame the Re- 
visers for departing too much from King 
James’s Version, while some blame them 
for not departing much more from it and 
for not adapting the idiom to the rules of 
modern grammar and the present use of 
the best writers. It is impossible to satisfy 
both parties, and the Revisers have, upon 
the whole, dove as well as could be expected 
under the circumstances. 

Let us endeavor to examine the case dis- 
passionately, without fear or favor. 

A good translation must be both true and 
free, faithful and idiomatic. It is not a 
photograph made by mechanical process, 
but a portrait by the hand of an artist. It 
is not simply a transfer from one language 
to another, but a vernacular reproduction 
in the very spirit of the writer, and reads 
like an original work. This requires full 
mastery of the two languages, and intelli- 
gent sympathy with the subject. Only a 
poet can reproduce Homer or Virgil; only a 
philosopher can translate Plato or Aristotle; 
only an orator can do justice to Demos- 
thenes or Cicero. The best versions of the 
Bible are from men who most heartily be- 
lieved in the Bible and were inspired by its 
genius. Pre-eminent among them stand 
Luther’s German, the official Dutch, and 
the English Authorized Versions. 

The Revisers, in obedience to their rules 
and to public sentiment, have faithfully ad- 
hered to the idiom of the Authorized Ver- 
sion, which is classical English from the 
golden age of English literature, and has 
indelibly impressed itself upon the memory 
and heart of two great nations. The Re- 
vision has the familiar ring and, flaver.of, 





be read fore perceiving the difference 
between the t 

But some, saiies were imperatively re. 
quired by faithfulness, consistency, and the 
progress of the English language. Fidelity 
to'the original must overrule fidelity to the 
Vernacular in translating the Oracles of 
God. The Apostles did not write clagsical 
Greek, but the then prevailing Greek of 
the common people; and translators have 
No right toimproveit or to bréak up the 
long and often anacoluthic periods of Paul 
into short, smooth sentences, although 
these would be more congenial to the genius 
of the English language. 

I. Archaisms.—Every living language 
changes more or less, by throwing out old 
words, adopting new words, and modifying 
the meaning of words, sometimes turning 
it into the very opposite. Unintelligible 
words and phrases ought to be removed 
from a popular version for practical use 
and replaced by intelligible equivalents. 
The people’s Bible is not a museum of 
linguistic antiquities and curiosities. It is 
not a herbarium, but a flower-garden. The 
sacred authors, like speakers and writers, 
wished to be understood by their hearers 
and readers, and wrote in the language 
familiar to their contemporaries as clearly 
and forcibly as they could. They used no 
obsolete words or phrases. The Hebraisms 
of the Greek Testament are no exception, 
forthey were unavoidable for Hebrew ideas, 
and were familiar to readers of the Old 
Testament and the Septuagint. 

But there is a difference between what is 
antiquated and what is antique, or between 
the obsolete and the old. One class of 
archaisms is unintelligible and misleading; 
the other is intelligible and harmless. The 
English Revisers removed the former, but 
retained and even increased the latter; the 
American Revisers would remove the latter 
also, at least as far as they conflict with the 
rules of grammar. 

(1.) Misleading Archaisms.—The two 
Committees were unanimously of the opin- 
ion that these should be removed, and they 
differed only as to their precise number. 
The following is a list of obsolete words 
and their substitutes: 

** Atonement,” in the sense of reconciliation. 

‘“* By and by,” for immediately or forthwith, 

‘‘ Carriages,” for baggage. 

**Coast,” for seashore, border, or region. 

‘* Conversation,” in the sense of conduct or 
manner of life. 

‘*Damn” and “damnation” for condemn, con- 
demnation, or judgment, ‘‘Damnable” has been 
replaced by destructive. 

‘‘ Diddest,” for didst. 

“*To fetch a compass,” for to make a circuit or 
to go round, 

“His” for its. 

‘“‘Horse bridles,” for horses’ bridles, or bridles 
of the horses. 

“Instantly,” for urgently. 

‘John Baptist,” for John the Baptist. 

“To let,” for to hinder or to restrain. 

“Lewd” (originally ignorant, then vicious, 
then profligate). ‘Lewd fellows” now vile fel- 
lows, Also “‘lewdness” (wicked villainy). 

“Lively,” in the sense of living, “lively 
oracles,” “lively hope,” “ lively stones.” 

“ Nephews” for grandchildren. 

“To prevent” (from prawvenire, to come be- 
fore), for precede, or spake first. 

“Proper,” for beautiful. Heb. xi, 23. 

“Room,” in the sense of place. 

“To do to wit,” for to make known. 

‘‘ Sometimes,” for sometime, i.e., once, form- 
erly. 

“ Ware of” (lit. wary, cautious), for aware of. 

We add two more archaisms which have 
been retained in the Revised Version, but 
against the protest of the American Com- 
mittee. 

“Charger,” in the sense of a large dish or 
platter, Matt. xiv, 8; Mark vi, 25, 28. The 
American Committee proposed platier in their 
notes on Mark (vi, 25). “Charger” is now 
almost exclusively used of a war horse. 

“To hale” and “‘haling” in the sense to drag 
(haul) has gone entirely out of use in America. 

Some intelligible words have also disap- 
peared from the Revised Version and are re- 
placed by more accurate renderings, ¢. g., 

‘‘banquetings,”’ ‘ bishopric,” ‘‘ bottles,” 
‘bottomless pit,” ‘‘ brawlers,” ‘* damn,” 
‘¢damnation” (replaced by condemn, con- 
demnation), ‘ flux,” ‘‘ heretical,” ‘‘ hinder 
part” (stern), ‘‘ pillow,” ‘‘ stuff,” ‘‘ whore- 
monger” (five times replaced by fornicator, 
consistent, with other, pasaages), ‘‘ witch- 
craft” (Gal. v, 20, replaced by sorcery, 
pappaxtia). 





the Old Version, and whole chapters may 


(2.) Innocent Archaisms are words and 





grammatical forms which have gone out 
of use, but do not affect the sense, ve 
become familiar to the reader of | 

and even carry with them a certain charm’ 
to a great many people. Here bélong the 
uniform use of ‘the “th” ending of the 
verb (**hath” for has), the very frequent use 
of “which” (ag applied to persons) for 
who, the oceasional use of ‘‘ the which”; 
‘they ” and ‘‘ them” for those, ‘‘ how that” 
for that, “for to” for to, ‘‘ be” (in the in- 
dicative) for are, ‘‘he was an hungred” 
for he hungered, ‘‘ whiles” for while, ‘* wot” 
for know, and ‘‘ wist” for knew, ‘‘ ambas- 
sage” for message, ‘‘ ensample” for example, 
‘**entreat” for treat. 

Here, however, there is a difference of 
taste between the two Committees, as al- 
ready remarked. The English Revisers, 
representing an ancient nation that is fond 
of old things and nurses its very ruins, 
naturally adhere to these archaisms, and 
have even unnecessarily increased them; 
while the American Revisers, who share in 
the young, fresh, progressive spirit of their 
nationality, would modernize the diction, 
deeming it unwise to perpetuate a conflict 
between the language of the church and 
the language of the school. They object 
especially to the use of ‘‘ be” for ‘ are,” in 
the indicative, andof ‘‘ which” for ** who,” 
when applied to persons, as ‘‘ God which,” 
‘*Christ which,” etc. The one is just as 
good old English as the other is good 
English; but each in its proper place. 
Why should we censure a boy for violation 
of grammar when he imitates the language 
of the Bible? The Revisers have actually 
made the change in a great many places, 
and ‘thus conceded the principle. Some- 
times they are strangely inconsistent in the 
same connection—as Matt. vii, 24, every one 
which heareth, but in verse 26 ‘‘ every one 
that heareth”; Col. iv. 11, ‘‘ Jesus, which 
is,” and in the next verse, ‘‘ Epaphras, who 
is ” (following in both cases the Authorized 
Version). But matters of national taste 
and habit are very tenacious. 

In this connection I may mention 
another case which is not archaic, but in- 
volves achange of meaning as used by the 
two nations. The Americans wish to sub- 
stitute “‘grain” for “corn” (Matt. xii, 1; 
Mark ii, 23, I Cor. ix, 9, etc.), because 
‘‘corn” in American English designates 
Indian corn or maize, which does not grow 
in Palestine; but the English still use it in 
its generic sense and overruled the Americans. 

The Americans also object to the English 
names for coins where they convey a wrong 
impression, as is the case with ‘ penny,” 
which stands for a ridiculously small sum, 
while the corresponding Greek denarius is 
a comparatively large sum, a day’s wages, 
and comes much nearer to the English shili- 
ing. The English persistently retained 
the penny in the text, but consented to put 
the correct value (in English money) on the 
margin. 

In all these questions of archaic forms of 
speech the American public will approve 
the course of the American Revisers, and 
several American editions have been changed 
accordingly, though some of them atthe 
expense of accuracy and consistency. In 
England, too, there is a respectable minor- 
ity in favor of harmonizing the language of 
the Bible with the language of the school. 

Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


HOW TO CONDUCT A_ BIBLE 
CLASS. 


BY MRS. SARAH B. COOPER. 








Dvurine the past year I have received 
many letters of inquiry, from different 
parts of the country, in regard to methods 
of Bible class teaching. The answer to all 
such inquiries must necessarily be more or 
less unsatisfactory, as the efficiency of any 
method is so largely dependent upon the 
personality of the teacher. But in view of 
the manifest interest in Bible class study, 
I gladly respond to the suggestion of Tue 
INDEPENDENT, embodied in the words. 
‘We should be glad of an article from you 
on ‘How to conduct a Bible class.’” 

A thoughtful writer has said that at ev- 
ery great renaissance, or period of new birth 
of the world in real progress, man has gone 
to childhood-for inspiration and instruction. 
Jesus, the Great Teacher, took a little child 
as the object-lesgon to teach of His coming 





kingdom; and so, Eke the world has 
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jooked childward, it has been lifted up and 
strengthened. In teaching children the 
first thing is, to study the real nature and 
wants of the child. There can be no greater 
mistake made, in the education of little 
children, than to be forever choking off the 
questions they want to ask, and cramming 
them with something that they do not want 
to know. Exactly so is it in religious educa- 
tion. There is a childhood in spiritual life 
—and it never ends—when questions come 
trooping up, pleading for solution. He 
is a wise teacher who has the knack of 
evoking these unvoiced queries and giving 
to them reverent attention and exposition. 
No fear of perplexing problems or knotty 
points of discussion should ever keep the 
faithful instructor from calling forth every 
latent question that would fain wreak itself 
upon expression. Nor should self-conceit 
or pride ever prevent the frank admission: 
‘‘T do not know,” if the question outstrip 
his ability to answer. When the disciples 
asked the Divine Teacher: ‘‘When shall 
these things be?” he did not hesitate to 
say, Virtually: ‘1 do not know.” ‘‘ Of 
that day and that hour knoweth no 
man, no, not the angels which are 
in Heaven, neither the Son but the 
Father.” The disciple is not above his 
Master. Perhaps we are never 80 wise as 
when we have the grace to say: ‘‘I do not 
know.” The truth is, we are all disciples 
together. When the soul is passionate for 
essential truth it is tender and facile and 
patient, and is itself as teachable as a little 
child. There is then no dogmatic dogged- 
ness or pride of opinion to hinder the sweet 
and rhythmic flow oftruth. The soul obeys 
the Divine suggestion: ‘‘Come, let us rea- 
son together.” This reasoning together in- 
duces self-thought and self-activity, which 
is the primal aim of all education, whether 
secular or religious. If the soul would 
grow, it must be induced to use its own 
powers and exercise its own functions. 
This can never be done by a constant pour- 
ing in of instruction, as you would pour 
water into a barrel, through a funnel. That 
mode of imparting which educes the thought 
of the pupil and stimulates investigation 
is the best, since it leads the reverent soul 
to the Great Fountain of all supply. The 
work of the teacher is to stimulate—not 
to supersede. The finding out is the edu- 
cating power. All help that weakens self- 
help, in any domain of being, is unwise. 
Another point needs to be emphasized 
just here. No earnest seeker after truth, 
however erroneous his views, should ever 
be frowned down with the cry of ‘‘infidel- 
ity.” There could be no greater mistake. 
Any soul, eager enough for truth to express 
its best and highest thought, should cer- 
tainly find gentle hospitality with those who 
feel that they know ‘‘a more excellent 
way.” The hospital that refuses shelter to 
a man because he is sick has forgotten its 
vocation. It had better shut up altogether. 
The physician who declines to deal with 
invalids had better give up his profession. 
They that are whole need not a physician ; 
but they that are sick. If the Church has 
any vocation, it is that of recovery and 
reclamation. The honest doubter should 
find his best friend in his pastor, or teacher, 
Official rigor, in a narrow-minded teacher, 
bars the door to honest thought, and makes 
rebels of the strong and hypocrites of the 
weak. Christ did not thus deal with the 
rationalist of the apostles. He graciously 
gave to Thomas the material evidence for 
which he asked, thus emphasizing the fact, 
that some natures must enter the kingdom 


‘through the gateway of intellectual convic- 


tion; while, at the same time, he told him 
that the faith of love was the divinest faith 
of all. Give air and sunlight to thought, if 
you would dispel the dampand mildew of 
noxious vapors. There is nothing so dan- 
gerousas darkness and concealment. A 
blood-humor is not cured by covering the 
poisonous ulcer with a bit of court-plaster. 
The remedy needs to reach the seat of the 
disease. Of course, great tact is needed in 
dealing with so many different classes of 
mind. ButI believe the promise is sure: 
“Tf any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of 
God, that giveth to all men liberally, and 
upbraideth not, and it shall be given him.” 

‘‘Iean never reconcile prayer with the 
immutability of natural law,” saids ma- 





much given to scientific study and philo- 
sophical research. He would often sit up 
all night experimenting, and investigating 
subjects that interested him. 

‘‘Is not prayer a natural law?” was 
asked, in return. ‘‘May it not affect the 
spiritual life as really and potentially as 
material laws affect the physical life ?” 

‘“‘ How can I know this to be a fact ?” he 
responded. 

‘‘ By experimenting upon it, as faithfully 
as you experiment in chemistry and natural 
philosophy. The law is self-evidencing. 
Spiritual truth is self-revealing. Suppose 
you experiment on this matter of prayer. 
Pray, and see what comes of it. God will 
not frown upon your honest experiments 
in this line. Every truth has its own ave- 
nue of disclosure. Follow the avenue in- 
dicated, and see if you find the truth.” 

‘‘That’s fair!” he quickly returned. 
“‘[ve no objection to making the experi- 
ment; but I shall go about it in a very 
cool-headed sort of fashion, as I would go 
about any other experiment.” 

Six months, or more, passed, and there 
came to me this glad admission, from my 
earnest friend and pupil: ‘‘I am perfectly 
convinced that there is a realm above and 
beyond the intellectual, that has its own 
laws, which, if obeyed, bring higher reve- 
lations than those which come through the 
ordinary channels of the senses. I pro- 
pose to continue my experiments in this 
line.” 

I believe this gifted man will yet be a 
minister of Christ to men, and will have 
wonderful power with that class of minds, 
who, like his own, need to be led, through 
the gateway of intellectual conviction, into 
the avenue of spiritual disclosure. 

In my estimation, that class hour is most 
hopeful and helpful which has been brisk 
with earnest questions; where, it may be, 
three or four have started in at once, with 
eager intensity, in their quest after the 
deeper truths of the lesson. In this con- 
nection, I would say that an adult Bible 
class should spend little time on mere 
historical facts. These belong to primary 
grades. An adult scholar should familiarize 
himself with these points at home. To un- 
fold and enforce the lesson of the lesson, is 
the regnant work of the Bible class teacher; 
in fact, of all teachers. As questions are 
propounded, let the teacher first hand them 
over to the class for discussion and reply, 
before giving a personal answer. This 
serves to call forth all opinions, and reveal 
individual habits of thought. This is a 
great point gained by the observing teacher, 
for nothing can be more suggestive, nothing 
more sacred,than human thought in reverent 
search after truth. Errors and prejudices 
may thus be removed, for, as has been 
truthfully said, our prejudices are as fatal 
to Christ’s voice in the soul as are stoning 
and crucifixion. If we would have Him 
write His law in our minds and on our 
hearts, as He promises to do, we must give 
free scope for the Divine transcriptions, 
ample room for the Heavenly message. 

Above all, the teacher should seek to have 
the class become living embodiments of the 
truths taught. They should come to know 
and feel that ‘‘the one condition coupled 
with the gift of truth is its use”; that the 
quick reward of one duty performed is the 
power to perform another. They should 
be instinct with vitalized life, which ex- 
presses itself in wise activity. They should 
prove, by actual experience, that to do the 
will is to know the doctrine—that doing is 
learning. ‘‘ What do ye more than others?” 
is asked of professed disciples, with alarm- 
ing pertinence, every day. Faith without 
works is dead. A teacher may wisely em- 
phasize Christ’s own precepts, in this line: 
‘*Let vour light so shine before men that 
they may see your good works, and glorify 
your Father who is in heaven.” ‘‘ Ye shall 
know them by their fruits.” ‘‘ Not every 
one that saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he 
that doeth the will of my Father who is in 
heaven.” And what is it to do His will but 
to be fruitful in good works? ‘‘He shall 
reward every man according to his works.” 
To indoctrinate a class in practical Chris- 
tian living is to send forth ‘‘living epistles,” 
known and read of all men—to present to 
the world a visible theology. Christ in liv. 
ing form, in individual lives, is the most 
potent gospel that can be preached to men, 





The fact is, the only evidence of faith is the 
works that faith produces. Christianity is 
not likely to suffer from an excess of good 
works. It is more likely to suffer from a 
dearth of them. 

‘‘ Yes! you may put me down for two 
hundred dollars, to help carry on that Kin- 
dergarten work among the children,” said 
a sturdy man of affairs, in response to an 
appeal. ‘‘I take more stock in a walking 
religion than in a talking religion.” And 
that leads me to say, that in this line of 
Christian work lies the mainspring of the 
spiritual and numerical growthof my own 
Bible class. They best learn the doctrine by 
doing His will. Some three hundred little 
children, between two-and-a-half and six 
years of age, have been taken by them 
from the by-ways and alleys of this city, 
and placed under the loving care of devoted 
and trained Kindergarteners, who daily 
teach them what is good and useful and 
bring them into ways of virtue and well- 
doing. Three of these Kindergarten 
schools are supported by the class, and two 
others were also organized and sustained 
by it until the Public School Board was in- 
duced to adopt them. At some future time 
I shall be glad to give many interesting 
details connected with these schools, and to 
present this Kindergarten work as one of 
the most hopeful and important branches 
of church effort. 

There are many other points in regard 
to the conduct of a Bible class to which 
reference should be made, but lack of space 
forbids. I cannot close, however, without 
briefly alluding to what every faithful 
teacher feels, more and more, as the years 
of experience multiply—namely, the utter 
futility of all effort, without the co-opera- 
tion and aid of the Divine Spirit. If the 
soul be deaf to the inward voice, the out- 
ward voice will avail nothing. Every soul 
must do its own growing. Even Socrates, 
the greatest of human philosophers, felt his 
utter inability to unfold a human soul, 
where he said to his pupils: ‘‘I can create 
nothing for you. I am only an accoucheur 
of the mind. If possible, I will assist the 
birth of opinions in you and choke them if 
they do not deserve to live. But do not 
ask me to teach anything directly. I, too, 
am a learner, and the humblest of all.” It 
seems to me, when we present more of the 
simple truth, as it is revealed in the Word, 
and less of our own and other people's 
opinions about truth; when we trust less to 
human instruments and more to divine 
agencies, we shall see grander results, the 
truth will then run and be glorified. Truth 
is in order to goodness; and when we 
have more truth as an individual heri- 
tage we shall have more goodness. God 
is the great reservoir of all truth; and when 
we desire nothing so much as to be the sim- 
ple channels to convey it to thirsty souls, 
without dimming its translucent purity 
with the murky dregs of our own pvuor 
human thought, we shall find that the 
Divine Spirit will do his own work in his 
own way, and God will give the increase. 

San FRAaNcIscoO. 
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THE STATE OF THE WESTERN 
TURKEY MISSION. 


BY LEONARD WOOLSEY BAOON, D. D. 





I never have approached the discussion 
of any public question with such pain as I 
feel in view of the present subject. 

Thirty-two years ago, when I traversed 
the whole breadth of the Turkish empire 
in Asia, visiting every station of the Amer- 
ican Mission then established, it was the 
fairest and most fruitful field in all the 
vineyard of the Lord. In the lands of 
the patriarchs and of the apostles and 
martyrs were renewed the triumphs and 
the graces of the apostolic churches, and 
the sowers and the reapers were rejoicing 
together. How warm the mutual love 
that prevailed everywhere, between the 
missionaries and their multiplying flocks! 
What mutual confidence! What hopes of 
progress, which, nevertheless, were over- 
taken year after year, by the beautiful 
reality ! 

How is it now? We do not fully know. 
It does not seem that we have been frankly 
dealt with by the agente whom year by 
year we have put in charge with our work, 
with instructions each year to report to us 
the condition of their trust, But we begin 





to find out that for these many yeais the 
great and hopeful work, in some most im- 
portant parts of the field, has been brought 
to a standstill; that the mutual love and 
confidence between the missionaries and 
the Mission-churches has been changed into 
a relation of mutual distrust; that in the 
very metropolis of Turkey there has been 
exhibited a miserable scandal—the mission- 
aries going to law against their own con- 
verts before an unbelieving Turk, for the 
possession of a paltry bit of real estate; 
that the building of churches at that great 
center has been inexplicably hindered, even 
when funds have been provided by indi- 
vidual enterprise and self-denial; and, 
finally, that young men of unimpeached 
standing in the churches of the Mission, 
coming to this country on their own re- 
sponsibility, and in the exercise of their 
unquestionable rights, to seek the highest 
education, have been pursued by mission- 
aries with detractions and efforts to defeat 
them in their undertaking. And this 
course, involving not only detraction but 
dissimulation toward the young men, has 
been countenanced at the Mission-House in 
Boston. The situation may be summed up 
in the sorrowful declaration of Dr. Cyrus 
Hamlin, that the work of forty years is in 
danger of being lost. 

The distress of mind with which I re. 
count these facts before the public is not 
relieved by the thought how easily the 
necessity of this discussion might have 
been avoided by a different course on the 
part of the Board’s Executive, If only they 
could have apprehended that their business 
was only to manage the Missions, and not 
also to manage the Board, but rather to let 
the Board manage them; if, instead of turn. 
ing the business meeting to which they 
should render full account and look for 
their instructions, into a four days’ prayer. 
meeting and praise-service varied with a 
pious auction for raising gifts with the 
sounding of a trumpet, they had simply 
rendered their account without reserve 
and stepped aside to give the Board the 
fullest opportunity to examine, discuss, de. 
cide, with whatever additional light they 
could get, from whatever quarter; then the 
discussion might have been confined to its 
proper forum and the Administration would 
have been relieved of grievous responsi- 
bility for a sorrowful failure. 


Or even so lately as last October the 
necessity of this discussion might have been 
saved by the appointment of a suitable 
Committee of Inquiry. But the pernicious 
usage of letting the Executive contro] the 
appointment of the committees that are to 
inquire into their administration has borne 
fruit after its kind. In the Committee on 
the Western Turkey Mission at Portland 
was one member distinguished among the 
rest as the strongest partisan of the Secreta. 
ries and the missionaries in the questions 
between them and the Mission-churches 
and members of the Protestant community 
—the one having the least patience with any 
complaint, the least sense of any need of 
inquiry—the one who attempted to extract 
from all his colleagues a promise of silence 
in the meeting when the report should be 
presented. I refer to the Rev. Dr, Laurie, 
of Providence. The Committee ad interim 
is made up of Dr. Laurie and six impartial 
gentlemen. Dr. Laurie, by reason of a 
brief experience as a missionary in his early 
youth, can speak with a modicum of 
authority; the other gentlemen have no 
special acquaintance with the subject. I 
need not say that the conduct of the inquiry 
is in the hands of Dr. Laurie, and that 
the facts which will come before the Com- 
mittee will be such as he shall have collected 
and digested. Undoubtedly Dr. Laurie will 
intend to do justice in the case. But he is 
perfectly positive what is justice in the 
case before the inquiry begins. Conspic- 
uously, in the Portland Committee, and in 
marked contrast with the judicial temper, 
the ample knowledge and the penetrating 
insight of Dr. Hamlin, he held that the 
complaints presented by Mr. Minasian in 
behalf of his fellow-countrymen were 
worthy of the very scantiest consideration 
or even courtesy. The vindication of the 
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as now organized, will not be so accepted 


by righteous men, who are resolved that the 
cry of their aggrieved brethren, lifted up 
over three thousand miles of ocean, in 
broken English or in a foreign tongue, and 
coming to our ears, at last, in spite of pow- 
erful influences to stifle and suppress it, 
shall have a full, patient, kindly and impar- 
tial hearing. The Secretaries were mis- 
taken !f they thought that this way of mak- 
ing up a Committee of Inquiry was a short 
cut to peace and quietness. 

In the few lines of space that remain to 
mel can speak of only one of the many 
points of difficulty between the missionar- 
ies and the Armenian Protestants, and on 
that point T must be brief. Iwill speak of 
the Armenians coming to this country to 
complete their education. 

The 
young 


missionaries do not like to have 
their churches to 
America or England for a higher education; 
and they have a right to entertain that pref- 
erence. They do not think it wise; and 
they have a right totheir opinion. They 
give no aid nor encouragement to such en- 
terprises, and no one can justly demand 
that they should give it. Some of them 
have taken pains to write to people in this 
country, dissuading them from aiding Ar- 
menian students—a more dubious right. 
In some cases, letters of personal detrac- 
tion have been written concerning these 
young Christians in a strange land, private- 
ly impugning their character in such a way 
that they could confront neither the accus- 
er nor the charge. And this is, I was going 
to say wicked, but it is worse—it is mean. 
And in one instance a missionary has al- 
owed his zeal for hindering these young 
men in their quest of education so far to 
run away with his discretion and his con- 
science as to involve them, together with 
the whole communion of the Mission- 
churches, in one sweeping charge of hab- 
itual mendacity. And this is not only 
shameful but suicidal. If this is the fruit 
of forty years of missionary labor, we 
might have saved our money for a better 
use; we had better recall the Mission and 
abandon the field. But what, even then, 
should we do with our thirty years’ boast- 
ing of the graces of sincerity and truth that 
adorn our converts, making the name of 
Protestant the synonym of integrity 
wherever a Mission-church is found? But 
this accusation of the brethren is unjust; 
and the author of it owes it to his own 
character, as well as to the outraged feelings 
of an insulted people, to make apology. 
But whether they have a right or not to 
attempt to hinder Armenian young men 
from coming to America for education, 
there can be no doubt that this is most 
fatuous folly. Here have these excellent 
men for forty years been deepening the 
impression in the Armenian mind that 
America is an overflowing fountain of pow- 
er and beneficence, of civilization, of Chris- 
tian learning and piety. They have trained 
up a generation of earnest young men in 
their high-schools to desire knowledge and 
the power of doing good, more than gold; 
and have done all this within easy walk of 
a score of seaports; and now they think 
that by saying No, they can prevent these 
young men from seeking an American edu- 
cation. Expedient or inexpedient, this 
current to and fro has got to flow, and the 
missionaries might much better be occu- 
pied in wisely and kindly directing it than 
in a futile attempt to resist it. It has got 
to flow, and as the return-current begins to 
be felt, the missionaries must make up their 
minds, however reluctantly, to lose that 
prestige of being the sole depositaries of 
Western learning, which has given them a 
more than prelatic influence over the Prot- 
estant Armenian churches, and must have 
faith to witness the unquestionable dangers 
incident to the transfer of direction and 
control to the hands of their own disciples. 
But while there comes an unwise de- 
mand from the missionaries, on the one 
hand, abetted by the Mission-house at Bos- 
ton, a like unreasonable demand is heard, 
on the other hand, that young Armenians of 
approved character, thoroughly equipped 
by an American education, in all respects 
the peers, and in some respects the 
superiors, of American candidates for 
the Mission-work, shall be ordained and 
sent out as missionaries. To consent to 
this demand is to éstablish a permanent 
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prelatical order among the Armenians, such 
as neither they nor their fathers were able 
to bear. The answer to be made to it is 
that when the time comes that such a de- 
mand can be made the time is already past 
when new missionaries are needed at all. 
The Mission-work is done. Seed-time is 
past. The Church and the ministry are 
established. What more is wanted is co- 
operation in another form from America to 
aid the Armenian Protestants in a more ad- 
vanced work, which the Mission Board, as 
its repeated protests of non possumus de- 
clare, is constitutionally disqualified from 
undertaking. 
Norwicn, Conn. 
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HINTS TOWARD A THEORY OF 
SACRED SCRIPTURE.* 
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BY PROF. GEORGE T. LADD, D.D. 


I wisn to call attention tothe very limited 
nature of the pretensions which can prop- 
erly be supposed to lie concealed under the 
title, deliberately chosen, for this paper. 
There is in this title no pretension of some 
doctrine hitherto unknown to the Christian 
Church. A long and careful study of the 
general theme—the origin and nature of 
Sacred Scripture—has sufficiently convinced 
me that no new theory which shall be safe 
and satisfactory can be readily constructed 
or hastily proposed. The doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture is one of the most complex and 
comprehensive of all the doctrines. It is 
particularly complex on account of the in- 
tricate and varied nature of the inquiries 
which must enter into the construction of 
the doctrine. It is comprehensive because 
it requires, through the wide range of its con- 
nections with the truths of theology proper 
and of anthropology, an acquaintance with 
all the most important problems in the 
system of Christian truth. I shall be par- 
doned, then, if I decline to attempt, in this 
brief paper, the presentation of any doctrine 
of Sacred Scripture, or the advocacy of any 
complete theory of the so-called inspiration 
of the Bible. 

Nor is my primary intention at all polem- 
ical. In general, [ shrink with distrust 
and dislike from the purely or chiefly 
polemical fashion of treating a Christian 
doctrine. And surely, in the case of this 
particular doctrine, enough of positive and 
constructive work needs to be done to free 
any investigator from the necessity of en- 
gaging his idle hands in work of a purely 
negative and destructive sort. It is true, 
however, that a certain polemical attitude 
and a certain amount of negative and de- 
structive work, directed toward the only 
complete dogma of the nature of the 
Bible which any large section of the Chris- 
tian Church has ever put forth, is almost 
inevitable. But the simple task which I 
have proposed does not involve the tak- 
ing, in an elaborate way, of this attitude 
or the doing of this work. For, let it 
constantly be borne in the mind of my 
hearers, I propose only to set before you, 
in a tentative way, a few plain hints looking 
toward the reconstruction of our theory 
of Sacred Scripture. And to the setting 
forth of these hints I will proceed without 
further apology or longer delay. 

And, first, it seems to me that a success- 
ful attempt at reconstructing the theory of 
Sacred Scripture involves a knowledge of 
the historical position which is occupied 
by all the present views upon this subject. 
It is, indeed, impossible for us to strip 
ourselves wholly of the prejudices which 
belong to us, from the very fact that we live 
at the end of many centuries of history, and 
yet in confined spaces and during only a 
small section of time. That the present views 
which are taken of the origin and nature of 
the Bible should be, not results of free, 
devout, and comprehensive inquiry, but 
results rather of traditions and circum- 
stances and prejudices—residua of past 
theological constructions now rent and torn 
and scattered abroad—is only a part of our 
inevitable fate. Wecan none of us act as 
though we were not acting in our own place 
and brief day of history. But the entire 
history of the Christian Chureh furnishes 
certain correctives for the narrowness which 
is otherwise not only inevitable, but also 
inevitably great and inevitably overlooked 
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by him who is subjected to it. Nothing 
broadens the mind of the student of any 
doctririe of the Christian system of truth 
more than the study of the history of that 
doctrine. In the case of this particular 
doctrine no man is fit to begin to deal with 
it until he has been able to cast his eye over 
its history. Only after this can one begin 
to see how it is that we of the present day 
came into our present position of doubt, 
uncertainty, and strife. Only after this will 
one know how to distinguish between those 
views which are really in accord with the 
faith and practice of the Church Catholic, 
as this faith and practice may be seen flow- 
ing onward in the deeper currents of the 
life of the Church, and those views which 
are, after all, their claims to be true ortho- 
doxy or high criticism, only the little sec- 
tional prejudices or conceits of a confined 
locality and passing hour. 

The history of the doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture, and the lessons from that his- 
tory, I cannot, of course, undertake 
now to trace. To do this would be to 
go through one of the most im- 
portant and difficult of the several proc- 
esses which are needed for a complete re- 
construction of the doctrine. But upon 
this point Iam satisfied to leave with you 
two or three observations. The only 
thoroughly formulated dogma of the origin 
and nature of the biblical writing which 
has ever been formally espoused by a large 
section of the Christian Church is the one 
which I shall call the post-Reformation 
dogma. The views which the Jewish 
Church preceeding the Christian era took’ 
of the Hebrew Scriptures were a mixture- 
of genuine and pious appreciation of the 
worth of these Scriptures, with Rabbinical 
subtleties and the Neoplatonic ideas of Alex- 
andrian Philo. Many of the same vagaries 
and extreme untenable views were abroad 
in the early Christian Church. Butit never 
gave its common and formal consent to the 
extreme Jewish or Philonean view of inspir- 
ation and Sacred Scripture. The early and 
great reformers—notably, Luther, Me- 
lancthon, Zwingli, CEcolampadius, and 
even Calvin, were relatively very wise and 
free in their doctrine of the Word of God, 
and of the origin and nature of canon- 
ical Scriptures. But the supposed necessi- 
ties of faith, as they were felt in the sharp 
polemics of Protestantism, both with the 
Roman Catholics and with rationalizing 
heretics, required some concrete and objec- 
tive form of the infallible. The Word of 
God became identified throughout with the 
very letter, word for word, and syllable 
for syllable, of Sacred Scripture. Even the 
vowel-points of the Hebrew text, a Maso- 
retic invention for preserving the synagogue 
traditions and dating some centuries after 
the Christian era, were refered back to the 
inspiration of Adam, or at the very latest of 
Moses, 


This post-Reformation dogma carried the 
majority in the Lutheran, and especially in 
the Reformed, Churches, from about the 
year 1600 to the middle and even to the lat- 
ter part of the eighteenth century. It never, 
however, received thorough acceptance in 
any of the Symbols of those Churches, with 
the one insignificant exception of the For- 
mula Consensus Helvetica. To doubt it, how- 
ever, was to be a rationalist and a heretic; 
by some it was even thought unpardonable 
blasphemy. But doubted and controverted 
and finally overthrown and broken this 
dogma nevertheless became. It began to 
break in pieces over the jots and tittles, the 
consonants and vowel-points of Sacred 
Scripture. The alleged diplomatic infalli- 
bility of the Bible was disproved beyond 
the possibility of doubt. That we have no 
certainty as to the verbal minutie of the 
text of Sacred Scripture is now, long since, 
placed beyond controversy. Modern criti- 
cism and biblical research could not be ex- 
pected to pause in its inquiries at the shell 
or text of the Bible. The extreme advocate 
of the post-Reformation dogma had, indeed, 
staked everything upon the most literal in- 
fallibility of the Bible. In principle, then, 
when such infallibility was disproved, the 
whole of their elaborate theory fell as a 
logical wreck. But point after point was 
taken up in succession, contested, and 
then yielded by a virtual common consent. 
The linguistic, hermeneutical, archeo- 
logical, historical, ‘and even ethical 





and religious infallibility of the Bible, in all 





its parts as it lies in concrete reality before us, 
were in turn discussed. That the work has 
been for the most part destructive, and the 
result very largely negative, no one ac. 
quainted with the history can for a moment 
doubt. Of the dogma, once confidently 
made the test of orthodoxy and even an 
articulus stantis vel cadentis ecclesia, only 
the scattered and torn members remain, 
Eager inquiry is arising from every quarter 
for some equally elaborate theory to take 
the vacant place. Whether such a positive 
and synthetic statement of the origin and 
nature of Sacred Scripture as the post-Re- 
formation dogma assumed to give can ever 
again find acceptance, it might be difficult 
to say. It is clear that the uses and 
triumphs of the Bible as the book of the 
Church and the book for the world do 
not depend upon the construction and 
general acceptance of such a theory. For 
these uses and triumphs have not suffered 
in the least from the overthrow of the post- 
Reformation dogma; on the contrary they 
were never so great and beneficent as 
now. But the recognition of our present 
historical position is in any case a prime 
requisite for the attempt at such a theory. 
It is, moreover, a requisite for every Chris- 
tian and every theologian who would have 
the means for an intelligent appreciation of 
the views concerning the Bible which are 
presumably true, or presumably false. 

The history of the doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture teaches us, then, to distinguish 
between the well-founded and permanent 
convictions of the Church Catholic regard- 
ing the origin and nature of the Bible and 
the elaborate, but untenable, dogma of the 
post-Reformation era, in the midst of whose 
dissolving remnants we are living at the 
present time. This dogma has absolutely 
no worthy claim to the title of orthodoxy; 
it does not express the abiding and promi- 
nent featuresin the belief of the community 
of souls whose articles of faith and rule of 
life are drawn from the Bible. It may be 
observed, then, as the second point upon 
which your attention is directed, that no 
successful attempt at a reconstructed theory 
of Sacred Scripture can begin with the re- 
vival of any of the elements of the post- 
Reformation dogma. The truthfulness of 
many of these elements, considered as 
isolated facts and statements, need not be 
disputed. No theory or dogma of Sacred 
Scripture has ever been propounded so 
utterly at variance with fact, and so absurd 
in its rational estimate as not to contain 
many truths. But the work of. recon- 
struction can never bea simple patching up 
of the declarations of an essentially erron- 
eous dogma. This whole subject is, in- 
deed, quite too frequently spoken about 
as though the dogma had prescriptive 
right, or as though some slight modifica- 
tion of a few of its relatively unimportant 
features would serve to adjust it to all the 
discoveries of modern criticism and to all 
the demands of modernthought. It should 
be understood, however, that this dogma 
must henceforth be regarded as having only 
an archeological or historical interest. We 
must turn from it as a theological ex- 
crescence developed in a certain age and 
locality, where the fictitious necessities of 
faith in a polemical way were permitted 
to twist the real faith of the Church and to 
give false laws to Christian research into 
the biblical books. 
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THE DEATH OF DR. GEORGE M. 
BEARD. 


BY W. A. OROFFUT. 


To THe Eprror oF THE N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 

Sir,—You and many other religious 
people seem to be under a misapprebension 
concerning the death of the late dis- 
tinguished scientist, Dr. George M. Beard. 
Rev. Joseph Cook, in an address printed by 
you, says: 

‘When Dr. George M. Beard lay dying in New 
York City, a devout Moravian said to him: 
‘Trust in Jesus.’ With unimpaired faculties, he 
answered: ‘I po. I am.’ Immediately after 
this he rose up in bed and lifted up his hand, his 
face brightened and he said with great emphasis : 
‘Higher! Hiauer! and, in a few seconds, 
passed into that trance from which no man or 
angel could waken him.” 

On this text you utter a leading editorial 
of nearly a column, alluding to the ‘“ Chris- 
tian death” of this eminent materialist, and 
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saying: ‘‘We are glad that, if faith came 
jate, yet it came to the soul of him who 
doubted whether he had a soul.” 

This seems to me all very natural and 
proper from your point of view, but you 
have assuredly been misinformed. 

Just about a year ago Dr. Beard called 
one Sunday, as he was then in the habit of 
doing almost every week, and we drove up 
through Central Park. Among the topics 
of conversation was Emerson, then recently 
dead. I called his attention to an orthodox 
sermon preached the Sunday before, claim- 
ing that the Concord pantheist had ‘re- 
pented” just before he died and become a 
true Christian. ‘‘O! yes,” said Dr. Beard, 
‘it is the fate of leading minds. When- 
everaman dies who has discarded Chris- 
tianity, but has lived a reputable and valu- 
able life and become distinguished, the 
Church feels the logical necessity of making 
him out a true believer, and there is usually 
somebody present to testify to his change 
of heart. ‘‘ None of us,” he added, with a 
laugh, ‘‘ will be safe from this sort of thing 
on our death-beds.” 

Perhaps he had a premonition of his own 
fate; but he could scarcely have imagined 
that the great injustice would be done him 
by his brilliant schoolmate whom he had 
loved and trusted for years. 

None of Dr. Beard’s intimate friends 
who were about him during his last illness 
believe that he ever uttered the words at- 
tributed to him in such a way as to justify 
the conclusion which you and Mr. Cook 
have drawn. Mrs. Beard herself, who 
died of the same disease within a week, 
repeatedly said in the interval, ‘‘George 
died as he had lived—a scientist.” Her 
brothers, both of whom I have seen, re- 
pudiate the report of Dr. Beard’s recanta- 
tion. The last words Dr. Beard spoke to 
me are: ‘‘You look upon a dying phi- 
losopher.” This, with a forced smile on 
his face, as he continued, ‘“‘I have not 
much longer to live. My sensations are 
blunted. Iam racked with terrible pain. 
I can scarcely breathe. My sight is failing 
and I am stone deaf.” This was during the 
last day of his life. I tried to speak to 
him. He put an ear-trumpet to his ear, 
and, in the interval of groaning, said: ‘‘ You 
must shout in it, or I shall not hear you.” 
Such a conversation was, of course, brief. 

The appeal to him to “trust in Jesus,” 
was made to him, Mr. Cook says, only a 
few minutes before he died—that is, “im- 
mediately” before. And it must have been 
made to him through the ear-trumpet in a 
high tone of voice. Several persons were 
about his bed at the time, carefully watch- 
ing his condition; but nobody heard the 
words uttered to him or his response ex- 
cept the pious Moravian; so nobody else 
can testify. Is it fair and reasonable to 
suppose that he understood such an appeal 
through such a medium at such a time, 
that, in his physical torture, he was capa- 
ble of thinking about it,and that he gave 
to it an answer intended as a recantation of 
the settled convictions of a life of the prin- 
ciples laid down in a hundred books and a 
thousand lectures ? 

Mr. Henry Crell, who had the care of the 
Doctor, says to me: “‘I was with him al- 
most continuously. During the last two 
or three hours I did not leave his side. He 
could not hear anything toward the last. 
I heard nothing about Jesus; but as he 
gasped for breath, in the pressure on his 
lungs, he said, ‘ Higher! higher!’ I imme- 
diately lifted him. He still said ‘ Higher !’ 
And I lifted him to a sitting posture. 
‘That'll do,’ he said. In that attitude he 
died. Iam a communicant of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church; but I have no doubt 
the doctor died a materialist, as he lived.” 


You say that Dr. Beard had “ almost lost 
faith in Christianity.” He had entirely 
lost that belief. “Science,” he said, “is 
the sum of what we do know. Relig- 
ion is the sumof what we do not know. 
Concerning the problems whence we came, 
why we are here, and whither we are 
bound, I have never been able to find out 
Snything.” 

During that last hour his mind was won- 
derfully clear. He managed his affairs. 
He made P tions for his funeral. 
As his strength faded, he sald, “I wish I 
could place on record the experiences of a 
dying man for the benefit of science.” He 
*Ppointed as his literary executor an 





Agnostic like himself, and directed him to 
finish his books in the spirit they had 
been begun in. Then he kissed his wife 
and little daughter, closed his eyes and 
directed the tying of a handkerchief tightly 
over them, and so he calmly died. 

If the late William E. Dodge had ex- 
claimed in his dying agonies, ‘It is all 
doubtful,” and some atheistic hearer had 
denounced next morning that Mr. Dodge 
had repudiated Christianity, would it not 
have been considered an outrage ? 

If, at General Grant’s death-bed, some- 
body should say to him, through all the 
obstacles of impaired hearing: ‘*Secession 
was right,” and he should respond in- 
coherently: ‘It is; lam,” and the asser- 
tion should thereupon be made that General 
Grant had stultified his whole life and be- 
come a Secessionist, the report would be 
scouted as preposterous. 

But when the same thing happens at the 
death-bed of a philosopher who has discarded 
the Christian scheme, the report seems 
to be felt to be reasonable, probably just, 
and matter for general congratulation. Five 
words in reply to an ear-trumpet salutation 
are thought to be more than enough to re- 
verse all the teachings and show the futility 
of all the researches of a thoughtful life. 

To me and tomany others it seems cruelly 
unjust. 

New York Ciry. 
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ONLY ONE LIFE. 


BY JOSEPH F. TUTTLE, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF WABASH OOLLEGE. 








I nave before me a fac-simile copy of the 
London TVimes, October 3d, 1798. It is 
twenty-three inches by seventeen, print 
clear and large. It is a mite in comparison 
with the Times of to-day. It contains 
thirty-seven advertisements. There are 
thousands of country newspapers now 
printed that are larger and more imposing. 
It is a plain affair. 

The age of the news items is noteworthy. 
The items from Weymouth were five days 
old, those from Plymouth four days, and 
those from Portsmouth, Harwich, and Yar- 
mouth three days. 

The Zimes of that date has this item: 
‘*Among the wonders of the present day, 
Mrs. Siddons’ late achievements at Bright- 
on, Bath and London should not be for- 
gotten. She positively performed at each 
of these places within the incredible short 
space of ninety-six hours!” 

Bath is oue hundred and six miles west of 
London, and Brighton fifty-one miles south. 
It was a wonder of quick travel that en- 
abled Mrs. Siddons to play in each of these 
three places, traveling in all three hundred 
and fourteen miles, and all within four 
days. To-day—if the great tragedienne were 
alive and ‘“‘in condition”—she might play 
in Bath in the morning, give a matinée in 
London after lunch, and cap the climax by 
appearing on the boards at Brighton at 
night. So far as traveling is concerned, 
she might accomplish the trip with little 
fatigue, and have several hours to rest. 

And just here Iam reminded that last 
week I met a lawyer and his wife in the 
Pullman Car “ Thracia,” which left Jersey 
City Wednesday evening and reached St. 
Louis Friday morning. Their business re- 
quired haste. Saturday evening they left 
St. Louis in the ‘‘ Thracia,” and were in 
New York Monday morning at ten o'clock. 
They had been from home four days and 
two-thirds of a day, had traveled twenty- 
one hundred miles, and after a day anda 
half in St. Louis had been out only a few 
hours longer than Mrs. Siddons’s “ incredi- 
ble short spaceof time.” 

In fact, if Mr. Booth should choose to do 
80, he might playin New York Monday 
night, in Chicago Thursday night, and in 
New York the second time Saturday night 
of the same week. 

But this is mixing the old and the new— 
not very disagreeably, however. 

The fac-simile Times of October 8d, 1798, 
has one item of news that is in several re- 
spects noteworthy. It announces Nelson's 
victory of the Nile. That battle occurred 
on the ist of August and was not known in 
London until the 2d of October. Two months 
were occupied in transmitting the news: 
“* The official news of the GLoiovs victory 
obtained by Admiral] Nelson over the French 
Fleet, near Rosetta, arrived at the Admir- 














alty yesterday morning at quarter past 
eleven o'clock.” 

It is very likely the continent was not 
in a condition to make traveling 
safe for an English courier. And so Cap- 
tain Capel had to sail through the Straits of 
Gibraltar taking two months to carry ‘‘the 
glorious news” to England. That night 
‘‘the illuminations were general through- 
out the metropolis and its neighborhood. 
. . . And all ranks of the people seemed 
to participate in the glorious news.” 
And after the play—it was Mr. Kemble— 
that night, the news of Admiral Nelson's 
victory ‘‘ produced a burst of patriotic exul- 
tation that has rarely been witnessed in a 
theater.” The audience sung ‘Rule 
Britannia” and then sung it again with 
‘*the loudest and most fervent acclamations 
we have ever witnessed.” They rounded 
out with ‘God Save the King.” 

Two months to get the news of Nelson's 
victory of the Nile to London! that isa fact 
to keep in mind. Now no battle can be 
fought anywhere in the British Empire 
without the Londoner knowing all about it 
in the next day’s Zimes. And if the victory 
be on the right side or the wrong he will 
say ‘‘God Save the Queen.” But to think 
of the victory of Wolseley over Arabi taking 
two months or even two days in getting it- 
self reported in London! Surely the world 
has been ‘‘ marching on” with big strides 
as if with ‘‘seven league boots.” 

I am here reminded cf an incident which 
affords a point of comparison between the 
‘old times” andthe new. In 1781 Ashbel 
Green and Samuel Beach, of Hanover, 
entered junior, half advanced, at Princeton. 
The former became a noted man. In 1785, 
he was valedictorian, and had the honor of 
addressing Washington. The two Hanover 
classmates became tutors in the college. In 
1785, Beach's health broke down and he re- 
moved to Charleston. He wrote a letter to 
his father, whom in the stilted style of the 
day, he addressed as ‘‘ Honored Sir.” In 
that letter occurs the reference which is to 
serve as the point of comparison. He 
mentions the fact that his father’s letter had 
been only twenty days in its passage from 
New York to Charleston! It seemed to him 
very wonderful. But now the fastest Guion 
steamer can cross the Atlantic twice in that 
time, with time to change cargoes and stock 
the ship. 

In fact we live ina day when wonders, 
that are almost miracles, go unnoticed hy 
us. A while ago, a Newark banker asked 
Fisk & Hatch, in Wall street, if they wanted 
a hundred thousand dollars of United States 
bonds of a certain kind. 

The city banker at once engaged his 
friend in an animated conversation about 
Newark. In a few minutes—it seemed but 
ashort time—the Wall street man said to 
the Newark man: ‘ Yes, we will take the 
bonds.” And when the transaction was 
completed, said, ‘‘ It may interest you to 
know that while we were talking about 
your wide-awake city, I had telegraphed to 
our correspondent in Germany a descrip- 
tion of the bonds and the question if they 
would buy them. And I received their 
answer in the affirmative!” 

Think of Captain Capel two months con- 
veying the news of Nelson's Victory of the 
Nile to London in 1798, and Samuel Beach 
magnifying the wonders of the mail in 
1790, which had carried a letter from New 
York to Charleston in twenty days! The 
comparison is sharp and grand. 

While in the humor for it, I turn to an 
old paper, the Ohio Gazette, published in 
Marietta, August 8th, 1805. The settlement 
was then seventeen years old. In thirteen 
years enough people had settled north of the 
Ohio to form a state. The State of Ohio 
was not four years old when this newspaper 
was printed. It contains an advertisement 
for a runaway slave and President Jeffer- 
eon’s Proclamation as to land sales at Cin- 
cinnati, Chillicothe, and Marietta. It has 
some gossip about Madame J. Bonaparte— 
‘the beautiful and accomplished young lady, 
Elizabeth Patterson, of Baltimore.” It has 
some news items from France and England, 
as recent as May 10th, from Georgia, June 
6th, and Vincennes, on the Wabash, June 
12th. The editor is severe on the failure of 
the mails from the East, especially from 
Washington to the capital of Ohio—Chilli- 
cothe. When the contractor was inter- 
viewed he explained the repeated failures by 








saying: ‘‘ Post rider had lost his horse! 
Post-rider taken ill!” . And the editor asks 
‘** Will this be taken as a sufficient’ excuse 
for the failure of a mail? If so, adieu to all 
regularity and expedition of conveyance.” 

A post-rider and a horse in charge of the 
mail from Washington to the capital of 
Ohio in 1805! What a prodigious stride 
from that to the ‘‘ National Road,” and to 
the splendid stage coaches of Neill, Moore 
& Co.; and from the last to the hundreds 
of railway trains that hourly rush into and 
out of Ohio and all the states and territo- 
ries that lie between Marietta, the starting 
point, and San Francisco, the stopping 
point! 

And it has not taken long—only one life. 
Thurlow Weed was a year old when London 
received the news of the Nile victory of 
Nelson—stale news, two months old. He 
was eight when the Ohio editor was so 
fierce on the ‘‘ Post-rider and his horse” 
carrying the mails from Washington to 
Ohio, and the great journalist is only just 
dead. The Mail, the Railway, the Telegraph, 
the Telephone—anything more? Surely we 
are in the midst of ‘‘latter-day glories.” 
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PETER COOPER, 

THE TYPICAL WORKINGMAN AND PHI- 
« LANTHROPIST, 


BY THE REV. H. L. SINGLETON, 





Tue press has already given the main 
facts of Peter Cooper’s biography; we pur- 
pose presenting those characteristics that 
made him pre-eminent among men. 

We know of no other life more illustra- 
tive of those cardinal principles, obedience 
to which leads to virtue, honor, success, 
and fame. 

Mr. Cooper was born when George Wash- 
ington was President of the United States; 
when the Republic was in its infancy. 
Coming from a pure and patriotic parent- 
age, he early imbibed the spirit of that ex- 
alted patriotism which has been one of 
his chief characteristics. 

His father having sacrificed his means in 
the war, Peter began life in poverty, and so 
soon as he was able to use his hands was 
required to assist his father in his various 
occupations. Thus deprived of even the mea- 
gre opportunities of an education then exist- 
ing, at theage of seventeen he was appren- 
ticed to coach-making in this city, at which 
he continued for four years. This period 
indicated those germinal traits that grew 
into such grandeur and fruitfulness. His 
force of character displayed itself in his re- 
sistance of the nightly attractions and seduc- 
tive influences of the city, and devoting his 
evenings to useful reading and experiment- 
ing. With rare wisdom foracountry youth, 
he valued the evening hours and utilized 
them to supply his deficiency of education 
and to train his mental powers for manly 
strife. In this he set his first example to 
young men. The critical hours of the 
working man are those between sunset and 
slumber; they determine his character and 
destiny, his victory or defeat. In these 
hours have been wrought some of the 
grandest characters on record. Franklin 
the printer, Linnwusthe shoemaker, Steph- 
enson the miner, Hugh Miller the stone- 
mason, when the labor of theday was done, 
consecrated their evenings to study and ex- 
periment, and the result was Franklin the 
scientist and statesman, Linnwus the botan- 
ist, Stephenson the inventor of the loco- 
motive, Hugh Miller the geologist. Mr. 
Cooper, when other young men were in the 
saloon and theatre, was training hjs mind 
for those enterprises which have proved most 
useful to himself and beneficial to mankind. 

The first practical result of these evening 
studies was his invention of a machine for 
mortising hubs; and his employer, being so 
pleased with him, offered to build him a 
shop and establish him in the business. 
This he declined, having a wholesome hor- 
ror of debt, again evincing his force of 
character and self-reliance. This was a 
splendid exhibition or his nature. Confi- 
dent of his ability to succeed, he would 
rely only on God and his own industry, 

So soon as he began to labor for himself 
he evinced ability to succeed. By untiring 
industry and frugal living he saved and 
made money, but carefully guarded his 
soul from sordid motives and covetous 
desire. Thus he planted and nurtured the 
seed of his philanthropy, which developed 
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along the line of his acquisitive powers. 
This was first manifested in filial love, by 
surrendering all his first earnings to pay his 
father’s debts. 

It is not necessary to follow him through 
his many industrial and commercial enter- 
prises; they all evidenced a man of might. 
He was gifted with the genius of success ; she 
had placed, as it were, her charmed scepter 
in his hand, that whatever he touched 
might turn to gold. What was his motive? 
Was it to be rich? What attracted his eye? 
The glare of earthly splendor? Was it the 
gleam of 4 gilded life that held his gaze and 
fired his ambition? Never was there aman 
more simple-hearted, more unselfish, than 
Peter Cooper, nor one in whose heart the 
love of money wasfeebler. He appreciated 
its necessity, value, power and possibilities, 
but he did not love it for its own sake, or 
for the pleasures and power it could give to 
him. He regarded it as agency with which 
he could aid, encourage and bless his fel- 
lows. 

Three great thoughts absorbed his mind, 
three great purposes ruled his soul,-three 
great objects enlisted his energies—his 
country, humanity, and his God. These were 
the three avenues along which his great 
heart traveled in the accomplishment of his 
work; and they are comprehensive of Man’s 
mission in this world. 

His country he served nobly, not only as 
an upright and patriotic citizen, but in the 
generous use of his money to inaugurate 
and sustain railroad, telegraph, and other 
agencies that have developed and advanced 
the whole continent. 

He served humanity by his commercial 
and industrial enterprises, giving employ- 
ment, food, and homes to many thousands; 
never suspending operations, but often ccn- 
tinuing them at a loss, in order to support 
the workmen and their families; served it 
by his daily charities, but principally by 
the noble Institute that bears his name. 

He served his God as few men have; in 
the church, in the family, in civil, social 
and business life God was enshrined in his 
heart as the heavenly and beneficent Father ; 
and at his feet ne continually laid tfie prod- 
ucts of his life; regarded all his gifts due 
to Him, as the purchase of the inestimable 
gift of His Son. 

Mr. Cooper’s philanthropy was of the 
truest type. He was one of those excep- 
tional rich men who have accomplished that 
most difficult of all labors—to correlate the 
spirit of gain with the practice of benevo- 
lence. The genius of wealth knows noth- 
ing of philanthropy; its eye is fixed with 
the deathless determination to win. Its 
only moral quality is justice, and the dan- 
ger is that its burning inspiration may dry 
up the sensibilities and harden man into a 
money-loving Shylock, who will exact jus- 
tice at the expense of human life. The 
only guard against this is the early and con- 
tinuous cultivation of the philanthropic 
sentiment of the heart. Fruit comes only 
by culture and growth. Mr. Cooper acted 
on this truth. He was a philanthropist be- 
fore he was rich; and his benevolence was 
an overshadowing, fruitful tree, whose roots 
encircled the deeply laid principles of his 
character, among which its seed was sown 
in youth. Hence, Cooper Union itself is a 
growth, born in the heart of a young work- 
ingman, and evolved amid the struggling 
experiences of life; so that it meets the 
exigencies and supplies all the wants of the 
industrial class as no other institution does. 
It touches the magic springs of humanity, 
which sets all its machinery in harmonious 
action, because it is the issue of a compre- 
hensive struggle with the experiences of 
toiling humanity. 

His philanthropy was neither single nor 
second-handed. He did not wait until death 
to make that his almoner; nor did he dele- 
gate to others the dispensation of his char- 
ity, by which benevolence looses part of its 
virtue. The cheering beverage parts with 
some of ita aroma when poured from the 
vessel in which it is made into another. 
To give was his luxury and the continual 
feast on which his heart subsisted and 
found delight amid the strife of business. 
He did it in the noblest way—to teach and 
aid struggling men and women to master 
their circumstances and become sovereigns 
of themselves—a magnificent example to 
men of means and millions. 

His eventful life has been specially 





illustrative of two things, viz: the power of 
principle and the efficacy of industry, the 
one in construction of character, the other 
in successful work. Hehas demonstrated 
that strength comes only through labor, 
knowledge only through investigation, 
wisdom only through experience, success 
only through toil, supremacy only through 
conflict, coronation only through sacrifice ; 
and more, that no man can tread for 
another the rough and thorny paths of life; 
that each one must come out of the multiple 
experiences of life a trained workman, a 
way-worn traveler, a scarred veteran, a 
weather-beaten sailor, a self-sacrificed priest. 
Mr. Cooper cultured his character with the 
word and works of God, and built his life 
edifice of imperishable material, by his tal- 
ents and energies, as faithful artisans and 
mechanicians, and both will ever stand 
monumental and beneficial. 

Ninety-two years of an irreproachable 
career, colossal fortunes made and spent in 
philanthropy, industries and commerce 
of which he was author, the railroads 
owing their success to his invention, tele- 
graphs to his money, art and science of 
which he was patron, the City of New 
York and the municipal reforms of his son, 
the ex-Mayor; Baltimore, with her great 
railroad; Cooper Union, with its beneficent 
power—all testify tothe virtue and value of 
his life-work. 

They address the successful business men 
of New York and the country with an 
eloquence and force that ought surely not 
to be repelled. What an investment has he 
made in humanity! How great its divi- 
dends, how enriching its revenue, how safe 
its security! May there be many to follow 
his example! 


St. Loum, Mo. 
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TuEoLoey, like every other ‘science, begins 
with that which is known and proceeds in the 
direction of the unknown. Not faith but knowl- 
edge is the foundation of religion. The first 
acts of the human intelligence are acts, not of 
belief, but of cognition, and it is upon these 
primary operations of the human mind that re- 
ligious science is based. 

I know that I exist; that I, who exist to-day, 
existed before to-day ; that I am the same per- 
son who had certain thoughts, or did certain 
acts, which I now recall, yesterday, or last month, 
or twenty years ago. 

I know that there is a distinction between 
right and wrong ; I know that I have the power 
to choose between what seems to me right and 
what seems to me wrong; I know that I ought 
to choose the right and refuse the wrong; I 
know that I am blameworthy when I fail to 
choose the right instead of the wrong; I know 
that I ought to suffer for these blameworthy 
choices. 

I know, moreover, that this blameworthiness 
or guilt always presupposes freedom and power. 
I know that I ought not to be blamed for doing 
any act which I could not help doing; that I 
ought not to be blamed for not doing any act 
which I had not the power to do; that, unless 
I was free to choose the good in the moment 
when I chose the evil, no censure or suffering 
ought to be inflicted on me for choosing the evil. 

Once more, I know that the obligation to 
choose the right, which I feel, and the guilt or 
blameworthiness which arises when I violate 
that obligation, are absolutely personal, inalien- 
able, untransferable. My obligation is mine, 
and cannot be shared by any other being in the 
universe. My guilt is mine, and cannot be 
shared by any other being in the universe. I 
ought not to be blamed for the wrong-doing of 
another. No other ought to be blamed for my 
wrong-doing. I may, for reasons not always 
clear to myself, be so linked together with 
others that suffering shall come to me in con- 
sequence of their wrong-doing ; but the guilt of 
their wrong-doing belongs to them and not to 
me. I may, because of the sin of others, in- 
herit weaknesses, and be crippled in some parts 
of my nature; but I ought not to be blamed 
for ing these disabilities ; I ought to be 
held responsible for the right use of just such 
powers as I have, be the same more or less. 

Such are some of the sure foundations of 
knowledge on which the religious thinker be- 
gins to build. These are truths intuitional or 
axiomatic, truths which must be accepted by all 
men, as soon as the terms in which they are 
conveyed are clearly explained to them. 

Besides these are other truths of experience, 
not less certain. 

I know that I ought to do right, andI know, 
also, that there are strong tendencies in my na- 
ture to do wrong-tendencies which I do not 





always successfully resist. There is an ideal rule 
of conduct which I recognize as binding me; 
and there are passions and propensities that urge 
me to disregard this ideal ruleo—alaw in my 
mind, and a law in my members warring against 
it. It thus appears that there is strife and dis- 
order in my own soul, and my experience has 
taught me that the evil in me is stronger than 
the good ; that the good must be reinforced by 
some Power without and above me, or it will not 
prevail over the evil. In short, I know that I 
have a spiritual nature, including my reason, my 
moral sense, my nobler affectious; and that I 
have also a soulish or selfish and carnal nature ; 
that these lower parts of my nature, which 
ought to be subordinate, are striving for the 
mastery, and getting it, too; that the tendency 
of my own nature is toward that which is selfish 
and sensual. 

I know not only what are the tendencies of 
my nature, but I know what results are contin- 
ually working themselves out in my character 
when I yield to these tendencies, I know that 
it is wrong to lie; I know that lam often tempt- 
ed to lie, and I know what happens to me when 
I lic, My perception of the truth is dulled, 
somewhat; my love of the truth is weakened ; 
my power to see and tell the truth is impaired ; 
my moral courage is sensibly reduced ; and the 
lie reacts on every other virtuous impulse within 
me, weakening and paralyzing all that is good 
in my soul. I shall tella lie more easily the 
next time, and, if I keep on, shall come to a 
point where it will be easier to lie than to tell 
the truth ; where truthfulness will cease to be a 
quality of my character. Every other wrong 
act brings after itsimilar consequences. Feeble- 
ness, disease, decay of all the spiritual and moral 
faculties is the swift and sure penalty of wrong- 
doing. This is spiritual death. The soul that 
sinneth, it shall die. This process of spiritual 
decay is often gradual, but always, unless ar- 
rested, itis fatal. Just what all its stages are, 
I do not undertake to tell. I only know that 
the words of doom which the New Testament 
employs to describe the fate of those who per- 
sistin sin are terrible words; certainly no one 
can read the gospels without gaining from them 
the impression that utter wreck and ruin await 
all incorrigible sinners, 

Neither dv I know just when this fatal result 
is reached in any given case. There is, doubt- 
less, a dullness of perception, a callousness of 
feeling, and a paralysis of will, to which the 
soul comes, as a consequence of its persistence 
in sin, and its rejection of the good continually 
offered for its choice—a condition from which 
it seems impossible to rouse the soul. Whena 
man sinks into that condition, he may be said 
to have lost his soul, or himself. Every time he 
rejects truth presented to him, and turns from 
a higher path to a lower, he goes a little nearer 
to that condition. I fear that many persons 
reach it long before they leave this world. My 
duty a8 a preacher is not to tell men when they 
will reach it, for that I do not know; it is to 
warn them night and day, with tears, that they 
go not one step nearer to it. 

The reactions of sin within the individual char- 
acter are not its only evil fruits; ita disorganiz- 
ing and destructive work in society are equally 
apparent. 

The man who disobeys the higher law, to 
whose existence his reason and conscience testify, 
not only makes war upon himself, but also upon 
his neighbor. Truth and love are the bonds 
of society; in rejecting these men introduce 
into society confusion and every evil work. The 
hell that is in them they let loose in their neigh- 
borhood, and then it ceases to be a neighborhood 
and becomes a hell. Thus they defile and de- 
bauch and destroy others with themselves. The 
reaction of evil wills upon one another reinforces 
all that is evil and cripples all that is good in the 
sentiments and purposes of each. 

Such, then, is the condition in which man 
finds himself in this world—strong elements of 
evil in his own nature, powerful currents of evil 
in the society about him. What will the issue 
be? Will the evil always keep the mastery over 
him, or is there deliverance and salvation for 
him? 

To that question the almost universal voice of 
human experience has replied that man is not 
sufficient of himself to contend against and over- 
come the evil. Alone, in this contest, or with 
only such help as he can obtain from his fellows, 
he is sure to be overwhelmed. But man has 
never been alone; and although his knowledge 
of the Power over him and round about him has 
often been confused and uncertain, he has al- 
ways been stretching out lame hands of faith, 
and groping in the darkness after God. 

The preacher of the Gospel is the ambassador 
to men from this Being whom they hardly “dare 
invoke to bless.” To that momentous service I 
am called. What messages have I? 

Of the fact of sin men do not need to be told. 
This moral disorder and disability of which I 
have been speaking, this strife in their own 
souls, this confusion and wretchedness bound 
about them, are facts that do not rest on super- 
natural testimony. There is, however, some 
need of egy An: to them the consequences 
of sin. Men do hot always ‘realize the fearful 
issues of their own evil and selfish lives ; and it 





is the preacher's duty, not only to reaffirm that 
divine voice which speaks in every man's soul, 
saying, “Thou oughtest to do right,” to add to 
the utterances of that voice all possible em- 
phasis and authority; but also to show men 
what are the inevitable results of disobeying that 
voice; what woe and ruin are in store for all 
who despise its admonitions. It is possible for 
the preacher, if he will simply call the attention 
of men to facts before their eyes and within 
their own consciousness—to the actual working 
of the retributive laws—greatly to enlighten 
man respecting the fate which they are prepar- 
ing for themselves, and mightily to restrain them 
from tushing upon it. 

Nevertheless, it is not, as I have said, chiefly 
to tell of sin and its consequences that the 
preacher comes. He comes to tell man that his 
deepest instincts are not misleading him ; that the 
Being after whom, sometimes in hope, sometimes 
in dread, his desires have been reaching out, is 
not the product of imagination ; that He existe ; 
that He is the Infinite Creator and Sovereign of 
the universe—the Source of all being, of all 
power, of all truth, of all goodness. Probably it 
will not often be necessary that he should give 
any further reasons for this declaration. 

Proof of the existence of God is to most 
minds superfluous. The statement of the truth 
that he is, carries its own evidence. We weaken 
faith by offering too much proof. The knowl- 
edge that God exists furnishes a key to the uni- 
verse ; it explains the mysteries of being ; it puts 
all things in their right relations; it answers the 
queries springing up in the breast of peasant and 
philosopher. 

Nevertheless, if proof should be called for, it 
would not be far to seek. The world around us 
is full of thought; the crystals are constructed 
by geometrical laws; the leaves are arranged 
upon the branches in accordance with arithmet- 
ical formule; the atoms are combined in the 
molecules in mathematical proportions; every- 
thing shows that the lower working in Nature is 
a Power that thinks, for thought is expressed in 
all the operations of Nature. ‘‘If,” as one great 
writer says, ‘‘we read a book which requires 
much thought and exercise of reason to under- 
stand, but which we find discloses more and 
more thought and reason as we proceed in the 
study, and contains clearly more than we can at 
present comprehend, then undeniably we proper- 
ly say that thought and reason exist in that book 
irrespectively of our minds. . . . Such a 
book confessedly exists, and 1s ever open to us 
in the natural world. . . . That which re- 
quires thought and reason to understand must 
itself be thought and reason. That which mind 
alone can investigate or express must be itself 
mind.” Or, as another great writer has said: 
* Unless it takes more mental faculty to construe 
& universe than to cause it—to read the Book of 
Nature than to write it—we must ever look upon 
its sublime face as the living appeal of thought 
to thought.” : 

Such evidence as this of the existence of the 
God whose message he brings, the preacher may 
find in the world about him. 

In the order of history, also, not less than in the 
order of Nature, he finds such evidence ; of that 
increasing purpose that runs through all the 
ages proof is not wanting. The facts of history 
are inexplicable, save on the theory of an ordain- 
ing and directing intelligence. 

In the soul of the man to whom he brings his 
message from God there is also a clear witness 
that his message is true. The feeling of depend- 
ence, which is inseparable from the man’s own 
consciousness, is met and satisfied when he is 
toldof an infinite Power above him on whom he 
may depend. The feeling of obligation, that 
never departs from his breast, is not explained 
until he learns that there is an Almighty and 
All-Perfect Being to whom his obligation is due. 

By such reasonings as these, if reasonings are 
needed, the preacher may expect to win the as- 
sent of his hearers to the truth that God is, 

He must tell them, then, that the voice within 
them which continually admolishes them, saying 
to each, ‘Thou oughtest to choose the right,” 
is the very voice of God himself. ; 

He must tell them, also, that the retributive 
laws working themselves out in their own natures 
when they disobey this voice, causing each to 
reap corruption where he sows sin, producing 
moral infirmity and decay and misery as the sure 
penalty of conscious wrong-doing, are God's 
laws, holy and just and good, that can never be 
repealed or suspended or evaded. 

Every sin of man, the preacher must testify, 
is primarily a sin against God, and the penalties 
of sin are penalties which God himself has or- 
dained. 

If this were all the preacher’s message, his 
vocation would be painful and unwelcome. But 
it is not chiefly to confirm the law of God or to 
point ont its penalties that he is sent. It is 
rather to declare unto men the mercy and sym- 
pathy and help of God—the glorious Gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, This message he finds 
notin Nature ; itis a truth nding Nature : 
itis only known by a revéMtion from God to 
man, and the record of this revelation is found 
in a collection of sacred writings red under 
the divine superintendence for this specific pur- 
pose, ‘Thése writings are the history of God's 
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dealings with a people chosen by him, through 
woom to make known to men His gracious de- 
signs, and the record of the fulfillment of that 
gracious purpose in the incarnation of His Son. 
These writings are unlike all other books, be- 
cause they stand in a direct and vital relation to 
this great fact of the world’s history—the incar- 
nation of the Son of God. They show us the 
sublime work of preparation for this divine 
manifestation, and the marvelous results pro- 
ceeding from it. None of them can be spared, 
for we need to knowall the stages of that his- 
toric development in which the advent of the 
Son of Man was prepared. All of them are 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, and for in- 
struction in righteousness, the frank record of 
errors and crimes, being especially fruitful of 
admonition. The revelation, of which these 
books are the record, wa%a progressive revelation. 
It began with a people on a low plane of intelli- 
gence and morality, and its teachings and regu- 
lations were largely accommodated to their men- 
tal and moral condition. The law and the testi- 
mony were always the schoolmaster—the child- 
leader—conducting them up to higher grades and 
broader conceptions. Of this progressive reve- 
lation, as Canon Mozley has said, the end is the 
test. It is by its fruit that we must judge of 
revelation, not by root nor stalk nor husk—sure- 
ly not by smut or parasite. Of this revelation 
we may say that it is perfectly adapted to its pur- 
pose, and that the message which it delivers to 
man, when rightly interpreted, is complete 
and authoritative and final. There is no appeal 
from the words of Jesus Christ, toward whom all 
these rays of revelation converge, and in whom 
the broken lights of law and prophecy have 
their explanation and fulfillment. In the words 
of Professor Fisher: ‘ Christians generally con- 
sider these historical booksof the Old and New 
Testament and all the other books of the Bible 
to be differentiated from all other literature, as 
being pervaded by another spirit, which is due to 
the fact that they are produced on the plane of 
Revelation, and stand ina peculiar relation to 
the supernatural events which form its ground- 
work. The books of the Bible are the documents 
of the Christian religion, from which its facts 
and doctrines and the circumstances of its origin 
and growth may be correctly ascertained. Devia- 
tions from traditional theories of inspiration 
may be erroneous, or they may be well founded ; 
but no man who accepts the essential truths of 
Christianity is to be denied the title of Christian 
on the ground of peculiarities of opinion on this 
subject.” 

This revelation, then, is the preacber’s manual. 
Herein he finds the special message from God to 
men which he is commissioned to deliver. What 
is the burden of that message? It is the fact 
of the Divine mercy, the Divine sympathy, the 
Divine help—a fact that Nature does not clearly 
make known to us. No revelation was needed to 
inform us of the fact of sin or of the suffering 
and misery which it causes; but a revelation 
was needed to disclose to us the purpose of God, 
to save us from sin and its consequences. This 
purpose is made known to us in the incarnation, 
the life, the sufferings, and the death of Jesus 
Christ, God's only begotton and well-beloved 
Son. Ofall this revelation Christ is the center 
and the substance. The Bible gives us not 
merely a revelation from God, but a revelation 
of God—the Revealer is himself the revelation. 
And the revelation is not complete until, in the 
fullness of time, God sends forth his Son. By 
law and prophecy and psalm, by providential 
care and grace, God has been seeking to manifest 
himself to men, but Jesus Christ was God mani- 
fest in the flesh. In his face men saw the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God. 

Jesus Christ was the incarnation, not 
merely of some parts or attributes of God, 
but of God himself. It was not merely 
the compassion of God that found ex- 
pression in his character, but the severity of 
God as well. Even while he was here on earth, 
he was not only Mediator, he was also Judge. 
Wherever he went, men parted, the sheep on the 
right hand, the goats on the left. As the old 
prophet said of him in his infancy, He was set 
for the fall, and the rising up of many; for the 
fall of some and the lifting up of others—that 
the thoughts of many hearts might be revealed. 
Character was polarized whenever he ap- 
peared. ‘Now is the judgment of the world,” 
he cried, at the moment when the wickedness of 
the world was beating in its wildest storm of 
madness and fury upon his unprotected head. 
‘*Never man spake like this man”—never man 80 
graciously, never man so sternly. 

But though he comes to manifest in his own 
life and death the whole counsel of God—to de- 
clare God's judgments as well as to disclose God's 
mercies—it is ever upon the mercy of God that 
the emphasis of his teachings and of his ministry 
rest. He comes, in his own words, to save the 
lost. In his life, and especially in his death, he 
manifests to men the power of God—not the 
power of God to execute his laws—of that they 
knew; but a kind of power that they did not 
know God to posse#s—the power of self-sacrifice ; 
the power to identify himself with men in their 
Woe and degradation ; the power of His infinite 
compassion to bear their sin and carry their 
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There are depths here which are not sounded by 
the plummet of our deepest philosophy, and per- 
haps when we are most dogmatic we are furthest 
from the truth. I am not satisfied with any 
theory of Christ's atoning work, though I can 
find elements of truth in all the theories. I think 
I can see how Christ, in his death, not only 
reveals to men the unspeakable love of God, but 
also how he reveals to men their own sin ; how he 
endures the curse of the law; how he magnifies 
the law and makes it honorable, both by his 
suffering and his obedience. All these phrases 
have a real and a precious meaning for me, which 
I sometimes try to set forth ; but the legal terms 
and formularies in which men try to explain 
Christ’s work often seem harsh and crude to me. 
I will not repeat them. 

I preach Christ crucified; I tell men that he 
| who loved them well enough to die for them 
promises pardon and peace to all who will trust 
in him and follow him; that he is able, not only 
to save them from the guilt of sin and from its 
fatal consequences, but from the sin itself; that 
| they who commit the keeping of their souls to 
| him in well-doing are made by their fellowship 
| with him partakers of his nature; that the in- 
| jury wrought by sin in their souls will be re- 

paired by his restoring grace; that thus they 
| may be cleansed from sin in the inward parts, 
| their wishes sanctified, their purposes guided, 
| their lives regenerated and ennobled. 
| This, if I understand my commission, is the 
preacher's main business. Much grows out of 
this ; for the life thus regenerated finds expres- 
sion in many forms of beauty and many lines of 
gracious ministry: the divine truth and love, 
thus entering into the lives of men, begin at 
once to shape their manners, their habite, their 
arts, their laws, their industries; and the 
preacher has to do, not only with the implanting 
of this life, but with ite manifold and many- 
fruited development. Nevertheless, his great 
business is to bring men into relations of love 
and loyalty to Jesus Christ. There is nothing 
else that men need so much as the grace of Christ, 
that bringeth salvation. They need it for deliv- 
erance from the guilt and power of sin; they 
need it for comfort in their sorrows; they need 
it for guidance in their thinking; they need it 
for invigoration in their work and their warfare. 
And this, if [understand myself, is the one great 
truth which Iam trying to make men believe. 
I do believe it myself; I know it—not by intui- 
tion, not by argument, but by the verification of 
experience. I wish I could bring a great many, 
before I die, into the same blessed knowledge. 

The life into which the soul is brought when it 
is thus by faith made partaker of the Divine 
nature is the eternal life. It is the kind of life 
that ought to last, and that will last. ‘“‘Theglory 
of going on" belongs to it. What we call 
death has no power over it. Not more certain 
is it that sin has in itself the seeds of dissolution 
and decay than that the virtue which is of faith 
has in itself the germs of endless life. What 
forms this life will take in the world to come I 
do not know; the mysteries of the future I do 
not try to fathom; I only know that as it is ill 
with the wicked in this world and in all worlds, 
so it is well with the righteous in this world and 
in all worlds; and Iam content to wait for the 
knowledge of how well it is with them, till that 
Shadow come who keeps the keys of all the 
creeds, 








Such, fathers and brethren, is the substance 
of the truth which I desire to preach. Many 
curious speculations are rife nowadays; for the 
professional theologian they have some interest ; 
they do not greatly concern the preacher. You 
do not wish to know what my conjectures and 
guesses are ; you only desire that I should tell 
you what are the great certainties of knowledge 
and faith, as they appear in my preaching. 
This I have honestly endeavored to do. But, 
lest I have left unspoken some word that I ought 
to speak, let me give voice to my faith, as I close, 
in that comprehensive symbol in whose mystic 
phrases the Church has now for fifteen centuries 
poured forth its confessions and its hopes : 

I believe in one God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of Heaven and earth, and of all things 
visible and invisible. 

Andin one Lord Jesus Christ, the only be- 
gotten Son of God, begotten of his Father before 
all worlds; God of God, Light of Light, very 
God of very God, begotten, not made, Being of 
one substance with the Father, by whom all 
things were made; who, for us men, and for our 
salvation, came down from Heaven and was in- 
carnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, 


buried ; and the third day he rose again, accord- 
ing to the Scriptures ; and ascended into Heaven 
and sitteth at the right hand of the Father. And 
he shall come again with glory to judge both the 
quick and the dead: whose kingdom shall have 
no end. 
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and death of the Son of God I will not try to tell. | 





Sanitary, 
HEALTH OF LABORERS. 


Lasor is or ought to be a healthy thing. 
Once when the famous cavalry of Frederick the 
Great was under review, he so delighted in the 
physical vigor and grandeur of the men as to say 
man was made to be a postilion. The results of 
an active out-of-door life are such as to impress 
us that this comes nearer to the normal cond:- 
tion of man than any indwelling. It seems to 
us more befitting that Adam should have been 
placed in a garden to dress it and to keep it than 
that he should have been assigned to any of the 
more taxing trades of life. That man was not in- 
tended for a sedentary life physiology, reason and 
experience fully attest. Yet these also attest the 
capacity for adjustment, while necessity requires 
that many occupations should be followed which 
do not admit of open air puranit. One of the 
most important questions pressing itself alike 
upon the attention of the philanthropist, the 
politica] economist and the sanitarian is how to 
secure the greatest amount of result with 
the least expenditere of force. This 
largely means, how shall we so conduct 
labor as to relieve it of all unnecessary 
embarrassments? The need of this is not as 
much felt as it should be by the public at large. 
A part of the cry as to the oppression of labor 
comes from the fact that it has so much of phys- 
ical burden to bear. There are whole depart- 
ments of industry in which the average life is 
shortened ten or twenty or even thirty years. 
Many a skilled artisan docs not live out half his 
days and his invalidity or death is a positive 
loss to his family and the state. Such facts as 
these have led many governments to interfere in 
behalf of labor and to adopt regulative laws. 
Sometimes it takes the form of limiting the hours 
of labor. The remedy, while needed as to children, 
seldom affords the requisite protection to adults. 
The great error is notin length of time, but in 
the circumstances under which the labor is con- 
ducted, 

The first great wrong usually is inflicted on 
the breathing apparatus. The air of the room 
is contaminated either by the breathing of too 
many persons in a given space, by irritating sub- 
stances connected with the factory or by the dust 
which arises. Hence we find that thousands of 
laborers perish from various forms of pulmonary 
disease. No one who has visited various kinds of 
manufactories, but is impressed with the great 
disadvantages of labor in this regard. Over- 
heated and badly ventilated rooms are the rule 
rather than the exception. The laborer be- 
comes over-susceptible to draughts, aud thus ven- 
tilation is not secured. Of all methods for 
airing rooms where laborers are employed the 
open window is the most objectionable, since it 
almost necessarily exposes some to draught and 
is not available except in warm weather. Yet, 
how seldom do we see factories provided with 
any well devised system for a constant supply of 
fresh air to the operatives, One of the first 
health movements in England was a series of 
factory laws, which have done something to 
limit this and other evils. Mr. Simon was right 
when he said that it is due ‘to every indoor la- 
borer that he should find in bis place of labor the 
possibility of pursuing his vocation without any 
avoidable embarrassments arising from the room 
in which he was employed. Judged by: rule 
not one factory in a hundred is fitted for 
labor. Very much is needed just now to 
be done in this interest. We know many ways 
by which pure air and equable heat can be 
secured to buildings without draught and with 
an equable diffusion of warmth. Most of the 
offensive or dusty trades can now avail them- 
selves of methods by which organic materials 
can be sprinkled or burned up, and by which the 
irritating particles can be driven away from the 
breath. Art has been busy in furnishing such 
contrivances ; yet few employers will go to the 
additional expense. Indeed, laborers themselves 
are so careless that they seldom avail themselves 
of these precautions. Some inquiries now being 
made into the pottery and glass industries, al- 
though yet incomplete, seem to show that the 
results upon the artisans are even worse than 
those recorded in English experience. 

Some states have recently passed laws as to 
the employment of children, We are not in 
sympathy with such sweeping laws as wholly 
forbid the employment of children, for work is 
consistent with education, and is important for 
the child as well as the adult. But limitation 
should be definite, and such inspection should 
be had as will prevent overstrain. As a rule, 
children that are emplicyed in factory labor are 
overworked. In « well-conducted pottery we re- 
cently saw children doing kinds of work which 
required an outlay of strength far beyond their 
years and such as must tell for damage upon 
their future vigor. The industrial classes in 
these kinds of protection are far more dependent 
upon wise laws than is generally conceived. In- 
stractions in personal care as to the perils of the 
oecupations and the devisement of methods for 
protection, are plainly demanded by the present 
exigencies of labor. It has bevoitie so massed 
in cities that there is peril both in the home 








and in the factory, ». It, is. #stonishing how few 
in very many factorids are to be found over fifty- 
five years of age. As you come to inquire for 
the skilled artisans of wn earlier genetation, you 
find either that they have passed away or that 
they have been compelled to give up their calling 
two or more years before age should have en- 
feebled them. Investigation for the protection of 
labor in this regard is a wise precaution not less 
than a public duty. 


School and College. 


Tue growth of the classes in the Natura 
Sciences in Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., 
has rendered the present quarters, considered 
ample twenty years ago, quite insufficient, A new 
laboratory has, therefore, been begun, and, in fact, 
80 far completed that one class already occupies 
the east-wing room. The process of completion 
is rendered slow through want of funds, and it 
is hoped that the remaining portion of the esti- 
mated cost ($20,000), now needed, will soon be 
made up. The advantages aimed at in this build- 
ing are ample space, freedom from dampness, 
abundant light, the means of speedy and com- 
plete ventilation, good drainage, a minimum of 
absorbing surfaces, and a minimum of fire risk. 
The building, when completed, will have a small 
side room for books and balances, a private lab- 
oratory for the instructor in charge, a spacious 
lecture-room, a drawing-room, cabinets for the 
various collections in geology, mineralogy, etc., 
now inconveniently distant, a dzy storeroom, 
also corridors, closets, and janitor's quarters 
complete. 


..+-The catalogue of Talladega College, Ala- ° 
bama, recently issued, contains lists of the faculty, 
graduates, and students, together with a state- 
ment of the courses of study, expenses, regula- 
tions, etc, The summary of students shows a total 
attendance of 290, who are subdivided as follows: 
Theological department, 14 ; college preparatory, 
12; normal, 64; grammar, 70; primary, 187; 
industrial, 16. It will be seen that 23 are count- 
edin more than one department, The institution 
was founded and has been sustained by the 
American Missionary Society, but it is by no 
means free from ‘ Wants,” a8 a long statement 
under that heading shows, All the more pressing 
will be its demands now, since the unroofing of 
the college building by the tornado which visited 
Talladega on Sunday of last week. 


....The Boston Society of Natural History an- 
nounces that through the liberality and co-opera- 
tion of the Woman's Edncation Association the 
Sea-side Laboratory, at Annisquam, Mass., will 
be opened for the third season the coming Sum- 
mer. The purpose of this laboratory is to afford 
opportunitics for the study of the development, 
anatomy, and habits of common types of marine 
animals, under suitable direction and advice. 


.... The Virginia State Board of Education has 
accepted the Griffin Farm, near Petersburg, as the 
site for the Colored and Collegiate Institute, 
provided the City Council of Petersburg gives 
#5,000. The college building will be erected 
near the spot where the memorable “ crater" 
fight occurred during the war. The amount ap- 
propriated by the Legislature for the establish- 
ment of the school is $100,000. 











...An the class which waa recently graduated 
from the Baltimore Medical College were four 
young women, of whom two are residents of 
Baltimore and intend to practice their profession 
there. Hereafter, it is said, no female studente 
will be received at that institution ; bat why that 
decision has been reached has not been explained, 


....Ten years ago the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts enacted a law establishing free evening 
drawing classes in the larger cities, where they 
might be needed. They have been very success- 
ful wherever they have been established, and 
have done much toward encouraging « love of 
mechanical art among working-people. 


.... Archbishop Spaulding has secured the 
sanction of the pope for the erection of a Cath- 
olic University of the United States, for which 
nearly #2,000,000 has already been subscribed, 
The University will probably be erected at 
Milwaukee. 


-- «+The trustees of the University of Vermont 
have adopted resolutions acknowledging Freder- 
ick Billings’s gift of the Marsh library, together 
with the $75,(00 for a library building. It will 
be known as ‘‘ the Billings library.” 


...-Amherst College will hereafter give the 
degree of doctor of philosophy, open to gradu- 
ates of three years’ standing who take an ad- 
ditional course of two years in literature or 
science. 


....The seminary at Northfield, Mass., has 144 
students, 23 being from Northfield and 49 others 
from Massachusetts, while many other States, 
with Ontario, Nova Scotia, New Brungwick, Ger- 
many and Bulgaria, are represented, 

++.-It is said to be the desire of President 
MeCosh to a44 « School of Art to Princeton 
College, with Dr. W: C, Prime and Allen Mars 
quand ae Professors, - 
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Missions. 


THE WORK AMONG THE ARME- 
NIANS. 


BY THE REV. H. 





N. BARNUM, 


Hanrut, Tuner. 





Ir will be fifty-two years the 9th of June 
since Dr. Goodell, the first missionary to the 
Armenians, arrived in Constantinople. A half 
century of missionary labor for a people is a 
very long period, and ought to show great re- 
sults. Partly by the length of time consumed 
by these efforts, and partiy by what has actually 
been accomplished, the impression prevails very 
extensively among the churches at home, and 
even at the rooms of the A, B, C. F, M., that the 
time for closing the foreign missionary work 
in Turkey is near at hand; and steps are being 
taken looking to thatend. Under this impres- 
sion the churches are allowing their contribu- 
tions to fall behind, and the Board is cutting 
down our appropriations, This is very well if 
the work has reached @ nearly independent stage ; 
but a premature withdrawal may even place in 
jeopardy what has already been done. There 
are several considerations which may help to 
throw light upon this question. 

1, The work begun among the Armenians had 
ultimate and special reference to the Mohamme- 
dans, who, including the Kurds, constitute 
probably five-sixths of the population. The 
Scriptures have been published and distributed 
among them, but as to any definite Evangelical 
work among them, nota beginning has yet been 
made, 

2. The Armenians have been for centuries a 
subject race. There are noble men among them, 
and occasionally an official document speaks 
about the equality of all Ottoman subjects; but 
the Turk regards himself as greatly superior to 
his Christian neighbor, however intelligent, and 
only a few Armenians venture to place them- 
selves upon a political or social equality with 
the Mohammedans. 

3. The Gospel has done a great work for the 
Armenians. Its leaven has freed many, per- 
haps the majority, of the adherents of the Old 
Church from many of their superstitious beliefs, 
if not from the practice of meaningless rites. 
It has awakened a desire for education, and a 
small beginning has been made looking toward 
the general establishment of schools, aside from 
distinctively Protestant schools. Even a few 
schools for girla have been opened. The work 
of evangelization, even among the “Armenians, 
is only just begun. Their number is estimated 
at from three to foug million souls.” Of these, 
not more than thirty thousand—say one in a 
hundred—are identified with Protestantism. 
These Evangelical Armenians are largely from 
the poorer and uninfluential classes. They are 
just coming into the light. The churches are 
made up chiefly of ignorant men and women, 
who are learning slowly, and slowly acquiring 
experience, but who, like those gathered by tne 
Apostles, are easily shaken and soon become dis- 
souraged, They have not yet risen to a position 
to command, to compel respect, though there is 
progress in that direction. Character is not the 
growth of asingle generation. The Gospel has 
brought forward some men of noble principles 
and intelligence and worthy of the highest re- 
spect ; but the stains and scars of centuries of 
oppression are on their best men, and not 
a single man has developed the pluck and cour- 
age and .perseverance which fit him to be a 
genuine leader. Then, too, the weakening of su- 
perstition and the spread of intelligence are hav- 
ing the effect among the adherents of the Old 
Church which they have generally had among 
Papists—to draw them toward infidelity, and thus 
place them further from the Gospel than they 
were before. This is the great danger of the 
Armenians now. The tide is setting much more 
strongly in that direction, at present, than 
toward spiritual religion, and the Protestants are 
not strong enough to stem it. 

4. The Protestant communities are poor, and 
are continually growing poorer. The same is true 
of all classes of the people. Business is pros- 
trate. The Government does not foster enter- 
prise, but itscrapes up all the money it can to 
supply ita own present needs, regardless of its 
effect upon the people. The growth of Prot- 
estantiam of late years has been very slow. In 
miost places the work appears to be at a stand- 
still ; but, notwithstanding the decreasing ability 
of the people to pay, we have endeavored from 
year to year to make them bear more and more 
of the burden of supporting their own inatitu- 
tions. Some of them are dropping these bur- 
dens entirely, and say that they can no longer 
support their preachers and teachers, to say 
nothing of undertaking work for other com- 
munities. Twelve or fifteen years ago the 
churches in this field were very active in labor- 
ing for others. Every church had its field of 
labor beyond its own bounds, but now nearly all 
such efforts have ceased. The struggle now is 
for self-preservation ; and until the churches are 
invested with a new energy there is no hope 
that they will make any essential inroads upon 
the great masses of the unevangelized about 
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them. They have become disheartened, and the 
proposed plan ¢© throw the work upon them is 
depressing them still more. All this gives to 
the work a forlorn aspect, which is not fitted to 
attract men. The sight of poor communities, 
struggling under a heavy load, does not allure 
those who are without and who are not aroused 
to a sense of personal needs. 

There are other considerations, which I will 
not take the spaceto name, but which have pro- 
duced in me the firm conviction that this is not the 
time to talk about ‘‘closing up the foreign mission- 
ary work among the Armenians,” but rather to 
endeavor to give the work a needed impulse by 
increased effort and expenditure. Especially do 
all missionaries feel the pressing need for ear- 
nest and united prayer by all God’s people for an 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit, and for a genuine 
revival throughout the land. Much seed has been 
sown, but it waits for the Divine showers. When 
they come there will be a great harvest. The 
churches will then be strengthened, and they 
will be put upon such s vantage ground as shall 
enable them to carry forward to a triumphant 
conclusion, the Evangelical work which the mis- 
sionaries have so imperfectly begun. 

>_> 


Or Mission work in the Philippine Islands 
we do not hear as often as we would like, be- 
cause it is done wholly by Hollandish societies, 
and their reports are not easily accessible. But 
such accounts as we are able to glean from Ger- 
man Mission periodicals and other sources show 
that it is a very prosperous work. The mission- 
aries report that 4,973 persons, 683 of whom 
were adults, were baptized during 1881 in the 
Minnahassa peninsula of Celebes, and that the 
number of Christians in the Islands of Sanu and 
Susnba has increased to 14,000. Pastor Kroth- 
erus, during a tour of the Uru and Freshwater 
Islands, baptized 105 heathen and 150 Christian 
children. In Java, Missionary Bieger recently 
visited the Christians of the Residency of Bagu- 
Jen, and in fourteen days baptized 650 persons, 
old and young. From the Eastern Archipelago 
of which the Philippines form a part we have 
some interesting news. Herr Nomensen, the 
founder of the Rhenish Mission to the Battas in 
Sumatra, returned to his post at Pea Radja, 
some months ago, after a furlough, and has 
sent back a most welcome report of the progress 
of the Gospel during the past twenty years, 
among the wild tribes to whom he has been preach- 
ing. The Rhenish Missionary Society has now 
in Sumatra twelve principal stations, with 5,988 
baptized Christians, and more than 2,000 cate- 
chumens. It has lately begun a work on the 
hitherto inaccessible Toba Lake, where a boat 
has been launched. The population on this wa- 
ter had hitherto been very much opposed to the 
Mission. On the neighboring island of Nias 
the society has three stations and 250 baptized, 
A tour of exploration has been made into th¢ 
southern part of the island, and will probably 
result shortly in the establishment of a 
fourth station. The six: stations of the 
Rhenish Missionary Society in Borneo have 
recently enjoyed a remarkable degree of 
prosperity. The number of baptized converts 
has risen to 704, and that of communicants to 
358. Two new stations are contemplated ; one 
at Bandjermasin, on the sea, and one at Bontok, 
north of Telang. An English company has lately 
bought extensive tracts of land on this island, 
with nearly sovereign rights, the effect of which 
upon efforts for evangelization is yet to be seen. 
The Dutch Colonial authorities have for a long 
time showed a spirit of partiality toward Mo- 
hammedans of the East Indian Archipelago. 
The latest mark of their tendencies in this direc- 
tion appears in their participation in the ex- 
pense of restoring, and in the festivities of the 
reopening, of one of the mosques which were de- 
stroyed during the Atchinese war. The course 
may have been politic, for it has secured the 
submission of several Mohammedan chiefs ; but, 
in view of it, the Colonial authorities have no 
right to complain if they are held responsible for 
the fact that Islam is making more progress in 
the island than Christianity. These authorities 
appear, however, to be doing something, also, in 
behalf of Christianity, for they are taking a 
greater interest in the care of the 200,000 souls 
of the native Christian population, and they are 
credited with the support of 25 European 
ministers, 52 native helpers, and 70 catechista, 
who are laboring exclusively among those people. 


...- The aborigines of Australia, one of the most 
degraded of races, have been about as trouble- 
some to European colonists in the Southern Con- 
tinent and in Tasmania as our Indians have been 
to our Western settlers; and yet, when white 
men first came in contact with the Tasmanians, 
they were a gentle, social people, knowing 
neither curiosity nor fear, but singularly indo- 
lent and ignorant, Soon after the English occu- 
pied Tasmania, they came into collision with a 
band of the natives and made a frightful slaugh- 
ter among them. It is altogether probable that 
the fears of the colonists of an outbreak were 
groundless, Certainly this attack made sworn 
and relentleas foes of a formerly harmless peo- 
ple. They were not strong enough to cope with 
the well-armed settlers as a body; but they 
could lie in wait, they could fall upon 


defenseless homes and destroy the women 
and children with their spears. The savage 
deeds of these infuriated natives were, how- 
ever, sometimes almost equaled by the brutality 
of the worst class of the Europeans. All at- 
tempts at subjection or pacification were un- 
availing. The humane Arthur, when governor, 
sought to settle the whole question forever, by 
herding all the Tasmanians together in the Tas- 
manian peninsula, where they could be controlled. 
He equipped a large force, surrounded the 
island, and expended thousands of pounds in 
carrying on what is known as the “ Black War” ; 
but the only result was the capture of two 
blacks, After this, peaceful methods of persua- 
sion were used with better effect, and quite a 
colony of natives were placed on Flinders Island. 
In course of a few years, however, they all died 
off, and of the once proud owners of the soil not a 
soul remained. To the same end are tending the 
aborigines of Australia, The Moravians are 
patiently working to civilize and Christianize a 
rapidly decreasing remnant; but the time will 
soon come when the whole race will be extinct. 


....On a visit to the Guinea (West African) 
Missions, of the Basle Society, sub-Inspector 
Pretorius and two companions traveled with 
Bishop Crowther, who expressed hearty approval 
of the efforts of the Basle Society to introduce 
European industries at its stations, and thought 
that all the boys’ schools in Africa ought to have 
agricultural and industrial classes attached to 
them. Miss Nassau, of the American Presbyte- 
rian Gaboon Mission, also warmly praised these 
schools, and spoke of the service they had given 
to all the Western African Missions. The join- 
ers and locksmiths of Accra, she remarked to 
Mr. Pretorius, were sought for everywhere. Bish- 
op Crowther made an interesting remark on the 
religious condition of Northern Guinea. Many 
travelers, he said, believe that all the Africans 
who wear long Mussulman robes are genuine ad- 
herents of Mohammedanism. This is a mistake. 
Thousands of the Negroes who wear this cos- 
tume still worship fetishes. The Africans who 
have gone over to Islam are, besides, not as in- 
accessible to Christian truth as is commonly be- 
lieved. Many of these Mohammedans attend the 
worship of the Missions, and contribute for 
church-building or improvement, and many of 
the chiefs and even of the priests read the Arabic 
Bible with interest. Dr. Mashly, one of Mr. 
Pretorius’s companions, intends to give especial 
attention to the sanitary and hygienic inspection 
of the stations and all that appertains to life in 
them. 


....The Free and United Presbyterian 
Churches of Scotland both have Missions in 
South Africa. In Kaffraria there is a presby- 
tery of each Church. These presbyteries, not 
being able to see any reason for continued sep- 
arate existence, have voted unanimously to con- 
summate a union in July, if the Churches at home 
are willing. All the church sessions in both 
presbyteries were in favor of union, which must 
enhance the power and influence of Kaffrarian 
Presbyterianism. Two of the missionaries re- 
cently visited the Bomvanas, a coast tribe who 
have not been under Christian teaching, and 
won their attention in quite a novel way. They 
gathered some children together, and in about an 
hour taught them to sing very nicely several 
hymns. They then appointed a meeting for the 
next morning, when the parents were astonished 
to hear their children sing. The children proved 
very apt and interested scholars. Some of them 
learned half of the alphabet in one day. An old 
chief said he had never heard the Gospel 
preached but once, and that was a long time 
ago, and at a Wesleyan station .on the Bashee 
River. He only remembered one thing about it, 
and that was that God would punish the wicked. 


....The French explorer, Dr. Crévaux, in one 
of his expeditions to the interior of Guiana, in 
South America, came upon a tribe of Negroes 
called the Bonis, who had formerly been slaves, 
but have been for a long time free and settled in 
the back country. They had a religion which of- 
fered a curious mixture of traces of Christianity 
derived from the time of their servitude with the 
primitive fetishism of their native Africa. They 
believe in a great Gadon, who made men, red 
apes, and rice, and who has a wife named Maria 
and a son called Jest Kisti. Good men, after 
death, go to Gadon ; bad men to a person named 
Didibi. They still retain in a tolerably orthodox 
form the story of Adam and Eve, and hence 
while their neighboring tribe, the Calinas, have 
scruples about killing snakes, they have learned 
to kill them wherever they meet them. With these 
suggestions of biblical stories to influence their 
daily life, they have fetishes of many kinds, to 
which they make offerings, and the most charac- 
teristic African stories and superstitions. The 
Boni who told Orévaux of their religion was 
much surprised when the Frenchman explained 
to him the Christian beliefs and the names which 
they had received in a degraded form. 


...-The Lutheran churches in Russia, com- 
prising millions of population, have, till recently, 
been content to allow Evangelical missionary work 
in that empire to be conducted by foreign 
societies, while they gave their own contributions 
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for that cause to the Lutheran societies of Ger- 
many. A spirit of enterprise on their own 
account appears to be at last developing among 
them. Pastor Huhn, of Reval, had already done 
some work in Transcaucasia, as a demonstration 
that the numerous tribes in that region consti- 
tuted the proper missionary field of the Russian 
Lutherans. His successor, Pastor Haller, has 
taken up this idea with energy, and has under- 
taken the instruction of a number of Armenian 
youth from Tiflis and the support of a Bible 
colporteur. This agent has traveled for more 
than a year in Transcaucasia, and while he has 
met with much trouble and opposition, he 
reports that he has found much spiritual hunger 
among the Armenians and Mohammedans. 
During the past year a small school has been 
opened at Reval, to prepare candidates from 
among the Esthonian youth for duty as mission- 
aries, evangelists, and teachers. 


....-A missionary in China, the Rev. F. 
Ohlinger, sends us, among other interesting 
notes, the following, on opium : 


Not more than two miles from one of our chapels 
in the Hu Cheng district, occurred, a few months 
since, one of those fearful tragedies that set the 
traffic in the drug in its true light. A young man 
had become addicted to the pipe, and was alike deaf 
to threats andentreaty. Being deprived of all other 
means of supplying himself with the drug, he at 
last resorted to petty thieving, and the already dis- 
tressed family saw nothing but the confiscation of 
their property by the enraged neighbors, and even 
banishment from their home awaiting them. 
Driven to desperation by the misfortunes the young 
man had brought upon them, they seized him—his 
own parents and brothers taking the lead--and, drag- 
ging him to the summit of this mountain, buried him 
alive. The shrieks of the unfertunate wretch were 
heard for miles around, yet no one came to his help. 
This is the more remarkable as the Chinese are 
usually very ready to interfere when they see any 
one acting while in a passion. 


-...-The Directory of the Danish Missionary 


Society have begun the publication of a Mission- 


ary Atlas, which has been prepared by Pastor 
Bahl. It will appear in four numbers, each con- 
taining five maps. The Mission stations and 
other important points are marked with unusual 
distinctness on a plain map,in which ethnographic 
divisions are indicated by the coloring. The 
different societies are classified in seven cate- 
gories, which only, and not individual societies, are 
indicated on the maps, viz. : Anglican, Lutheran 
and United, Reformed, Methodist, Baptist, Roman 
Catholic, and Undesignated. The letter-press 
gives a sketch of missionary history in the most 
condensed form, with statistical data and the 
details of individual societies. Dr. Grundemann 
suggests thatif this work were translated into 
German, it might take the place of the smaller 
atlas, which he has been contemplating, but has 
been prevented from preparing, for ten years. 


....1n Bulgaria there is a prospect of troub- 
lous times, politically. Russian influence, which 
is no y dominant, and the overthrow of the consti- 
tution have produced much restlessness, amid 
which the Methodist schools have been closed. 
Superintendent Challis is anxiously waiting at 
Sophia, the capital, for permission to reopen 
them. If this is not given, diplomatic interfer- 
ence will be sought,and little doubt is entertained 
that this final resort would be successful. The 
Mission of the American Board at Samokov has 
not been interrupted. Mr. Challis recently 
visited it, and found a gracious revival in prog- 
ress. There were numerous conversions, and he 
was delighted with the “clear and direct testi- 
monies of the young converts,” 


....On the West Coast of Africa, Missionary 
Christaller, of the Basle Society, has just com- 
pleted a large dictionary of the Chior Ashantee 
language. He has been studying and using the 
language for twenty-five years, and had previous- 











ly published a translation of _ the Bible in it,® 


anda grammar. The Institute of France has 
awarded him gold medals for both his grammiar 
and his dictionary, and the British Colonial 
Government has assisted him in publication. 


....The reports of the French expedition sent 
out to observe the transit of Venus at Cape 
Horn mention the English missionary station 
(South American Missionary Society) in Beagle 
Channel, twenty miles from the expedition’s 
station in Orange Bay, as very prosperous and 
as having brought civilization to those remote 
regions. The members of the expedition were 
visited by a Fucgian, who spoke English and read 
it fairly well. 

....It has often been said that death is more to 
be desired than widowhood in India. Judge, then, 
of the misery in India revealed by the late census, 
in the fact that there are 21,000,000 widows! 
There are some Zenana societies which are 
bringing light and relief to these contemned 
beings; but how small is the work they do in 
proportion to the work that is to be done! 


...«The Kabyles of Algeria, a Mohammedan 
people less fanatical than the Arabs, sedentary, 
industrious, and generally quiet, are the hopeful 
subjects of » new missionary enterprise, Mr. 
Mayer, assisted by an English missionary, Mr. 
Pearse, has been called to three Kabyle 
and invited to preach in the mosques. 
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THE LATEST CONCERNING THE 
GLACIAL PERIOD IN AMERICA. 


Ix the columns of Tue INDEPENDENT for 
March 4th, 1880, and March 10th, 1881, asomewhat 
detailed account was given of the investigations 
of the Rev. G. Frederick Wright, of Andover (now 
Professor in Oberlin), relating to the chron- 
ology of the glacial period. Since that time Mr. 
Wright has been busy collecting further infor- 
mation bearing upon the subject. In connec- 
tion with Professor Lewis, of Philadelphia, he 
has accurately traced for the Pennsylvania 
Geological Survey the southern boundary of 
the glaciated region across that state, and dur- 
ing the year past, under the auspices of the 
Cleveland Historical Society, has followed it across 
Ohio and Kentucky to the Indiana line. 

The southern boundary of the glaciated area 
of America crosses the Delaware River at Belvi- 
dere, a few miles above the mouth of the Lehigh 
River. Thence its course is through Northamp- 
ton, Monroe, Luzerne, Sullivan, Lycoming, Tio- 
ga, and Potter counties, in Pennsylvania. It just 
touches the southwest corner of Alleghany Coun- 
ty, N. Y., and reaches its northern limit in Catta- 
raugus County, a few miles north of Salamanca. 
Thence it turns southwest, running through 
Warren, Venango, Butler, Lawrence, and Beaver 
counties, Pa., entering Ohio, in Columbiana 
County, a few miles north of the Ohio Kiver. 
Thence its course leads through Stark and 
Holmes to Knox County, where it takes a sud- 
den turn to the south through Licking, Perry, 
Fairfield, Ross, Highland, Adams, Brown, and 
Clermont counties, crossing the Ohio River on 
the line between Campbell and Pendleton coun- 
ties, Ky., and recrossing it near the southern 
boundary of Dearborn County, Ind. 

Down to this line the whole country is covered 
with unmistakable signs of glacial action. 
Granite bowlders from the far North are numer- 
ous, both on the hill-tops and in the valleys ; 
stones of various kinds are mingled together in 
the unstratified clay deposits, and are striated as 
in the ground moraine of Switzerland. South of 
this line these signs disappear. In the river 
valleys water has often transported bowlders 
much farther, but the action of water soon erases 
the peculiar marks of glaciation and leaves only 
atratified deposits. 

This boundary line is remarkable, both for its 
indifference to latitude and to elevation above 
the sea. In Monroe County, Pa., it rises 2,000 feet 
above the sca without being much deflected from 
its general course. In like manner it descends 
1,500 feet to cross the Susquehanna at Beach 
Haven, and ascends to 2,000 fect again in Lycom- 
ing County, and continues nearly at that eleva- 
tion until it approaches Ohio. Its sudden turn 
to tho southwest in New York, and to the south 
in Knox County, Ohio, is not due to any change 
in elevation. The highest land in Ohio (about 
1,909 feet) is in Logan County, north of the point 
where the ice extended farthest south. The 
gradual descent into the valley of the Mississippi 
may have had something to do with the extreme 
southern extension, but the sharpness of the 
flexures in Cattaraugus County, N. Y. and 
Knox County, Ohio, show that the southern 
boundary was determined largely by the irregu- 
larity of the force pushing from behind. If, 
for example, snows had fallen in excess over the 
region of the upper lakes so that the ice was a 
thousand feet deeper than to the east, the effect 
would be to push a lobe of ice in the line of least 
resistance to the southward of the ordinary 
boundary. 

South of New England, through Cape Cod, the 
Elizabeth Islands, Long Island, Staten Island, 
and across New Jersey the southern boundary of 
the glaciated region is marked by very large ac- 
cumulations of glacial material, forming hills 
from fifty to two hundred feet in hight along 
the whole line. West of this the terminal ac- 
cumulation is not always so marked; but the 
boundary is everywhere sharply defined, and 
through a good portion of the distance the ex- 
cessive marginal accumulation continues. Note- 
worthy points at which to observe this feature 
are in Pennsylvania, on Pocono Mt., Monroe 
County; in the valley of the Susquehanna at 
Beach Haven ; of Conowango Creek, twelve miles 
north of Warren, and near French Creek, a few 
miles west of Franklin. Alsoin New York south 
of Randolph, and in Ohio near Canton, Stark 
County ; Thornville, Perry County, and Adelphi, 
Ross County. 

The distance to which bowlders found in Ohio 
and Kentucky have been transported is note- 
worthy. Ohio is covered throughout the larger 
part of its territory by the nearly horizontal strata 
of the Carboniferous and Devonian formations. 
Not only are there no native granitic rocks within 
its borders, but none are to be found in place to 
the north short of the shores of Lake Huron. 
Yet a granite bowlder, 18x12x6 feet in dimen- 
sions, occurs near Lancaster, in Fairfield Coun- 
ty, Ohio, which must have come from Northern 

Canada, nearly 400 miles away; and conglomer- 
ate bowlders containing pebbles of red jasper, 
characteristic of the hills about the eastern end 
of Lake Superior, are found in Boone County, 





Ky., ten miles southwest of Cincinnati and 550 
feet above the Ohio River. 

That the ice-sheet of the glacial period envel- 
oped Cincinnati, crossed the Ohio River, and en- 
tered Kentucky a few miles, can no longer be 
questioned. This fact had been inferred by Dr. 
Sutton, of Aurora, Ind., and by Professor 
Shaler. Dr. Sutton, however, had not noticed 
scratched stones south of the Ohio, and Profes- 
sor Shaler bas not published his observation. 
But in a recent visit, Mr. Wright has both found 
deposits of genuine “till,” containing granite 
pebbles and striated stones on the Kentucky 
hills south of Cincinnati, and has for a consider- 
able distance traced the exact southern boundary 
of such accumulations in that state, That they 
are not water accumulations is shown both by 
the characteristics already described and by the 
fact that they are not bounded by any barrier 
such as would obstruct a body of water. These 
deposits of transported material cease where the 
ice ended, 

The effects ot this extension of the ice-sheet into 
Kentucky are interesting. The Ohio River oc- 
cupies throughout nearly al! its course a narrow 
valley about one mile wide and from 300 to 500 
tect deep, cut by pre-glacial erosion through the 
horizontal strata of the cool measures. The pass- 


age of the glacial ice across the river at Cin- | 


cinnati must have formed a dam in its channel 
500 or 600 feet in hight. This would raise the 
water in the upper portion of the channel so a8 
to submerge Pittsburg 250 or 300 feet and make 
both the Alleghany and the Monongahela for a 
long distance arms of the interior lake. Very 
likely this may be the key to unlock the mystery 
of the extraordinary river terraces both above and 
below Pittsburg. 

All this is preliminary to the question of the 
date of the close of the glacial epoch. We shall 
soon know the exact boundary of the glaciated 
area and shall be able to study at a great number 
of points the streams which break through this 
boundary. Ht will be strange if all together the 
extent of the erosion of these various streams 
does not shed some light on the chronology of 
the glacial period and serve as a wholesome check 
upon the speculative astronomical chronology 
now so much in favor. So far as calculations 
have been made they, with great uniformity, in- 
dicate a short chronology for the period since 
the glacial epoch. The post-glacial work done 
by the streams issuing from the glaciated area is 
extremely small. The rate at which they work 
is difficult to determine. Along nearly every 
stream there are extensive gravel terraces below 
the glacial limit, like those on the Delaware, at 
Trenton, N. J., in which Dr. Abbott bas found 
paleolithic implements. Observers should be 
on the lookout for implements in all these gravel 
deposits. 


4 liti 
L evsonalities. 

To the late John Brown, personal attendant 
of Queen Victoria, one of the leading London 
morning papers devoted two columns of valuable 
space—twice as much as sufficed for Anthony 
Trollope, or John Richard Green, or cven Prince 
Gortschakoff. The Queen declared her esteem 
for him in the Court Circular as follows: ‘An 
honest, faithful, and devoted follower, a trust- 
worthy, discreet, and straightforward man, and 
possessed of strong sense, he filled a position of 
great and anxious responsibility, the duties of 
which he performed with such constant and un- 
ceasing care as to secure for himsclf the real 
friendship of the Queen.” There is really more 
feeling in this royal tribute than in that on'y 
other one which has appeared in the Court 
Circular within the last two years, and which 
contained this paragraph: ‘The Queen re- 
ceived this morning, with feelings of the deepest 
sorrow, the said intelligence of the death of the 
Earl of Beaconsfield, in whom Her Majesty 
loses a most valued and devoted friend and coun- 
sellor, and the nation one of its mort distin- 
guished statesmen.” 


...The boyhood of Louis II, the present 
King of Bavaria, was made particularly irk- 
some by uninteresting studies, too earnest 
tutors, and a restrained behavior. Comparing 
notes, one day, with the young Prince of 
Asturias, now King of Spain, he asked the latter 
what lesson he found it hardest to learn. ‘It is, 
not to laugh in the theater when Iam amused,” 
answered the future King of Spain, dismally. 
Whereupon the other said: ‘‘They let me laugh 
as much as I like ; but what 1 don't like is to be 
obliged to smile and look pleasant to men who I 
know are my father’s enemies.” 


..+The Prince of Wales’s new palace car is 
said to combine extreme mstheticism with the 
greatest convenience and luxury. It is fifty feet 
long and contains a saloon, study, two bed-rooma, 
two dressing-rooms, and a bath-room. The 
Prince’s bed-room is hung with old gold silk, 
and the furnitare is upholstered to match. 
Mirrors are let into the door panels, and the 
whole suite can be lighted either by candles or by 
electricity. 


-.«-A few weeks ago, in a modest little house 
on the outskirts of Brooklyn, an old man passed 
away after a few days’ illness. His death was, 





like the last twenty years of his life, obscure. 
Yet this old man was in his prime an author of 
some celebrity, aman loved and appreciated by 
Fitz-Greene Halleck, George P. Morris, and 
Charles Dickens. He died a bachelor, in his 
seventy-second year, at the home of two devoted 
friends, English spinsters of good family and 
breeding, whom he had known from childhood. 
This old man was Alexander Allen, poet, drama- 
tist, and watchmaker. 


....The American Minister to Rome, Mr. Astor, 
occupies the highest floor of the Palazzo Ros- 
pigliosi. It is a colossal palace built on the 
ruins of the Therme of Constantine, and 
is in the most healthful quarter of Rome, and 
has the purest water. It has courts where 
regiments might manw@uvre, and hanging gar- 
dens, and has been decorated by Michael Angelo, 
Leonardo, Rubens, and Titian. 


.... ft is reported that President Arthur and 


| Mr. Blaine are not on the unfriendly terms sup- 


posed, the President having even passed an 
entire evening in quiet sociability at Mr. Blaine's 
house, : 

....The Rev. James Freeman Clarke, of Bos- 
ton, who has recently entered upon his seventy- 
fifth year, is said to be very vigorous for his age. 


...- Mr. Gladstone is said to have amused him- 
self one day in March by felling a tree, the task 
being completed in half an hour. 

....A new park in Denver, Col., is to be 
named after the late Marshall Jewell. 


. Pebbles. 


Save a girl's hair off and she'll bang the 
door. 





....The report that Mr. Gladstone will visit 
America is Premier tour. 


....**That’s what beats me,” remarked a boy 
as he passed a pile of shingles. 


....800n will shine the Summer sham : 
Chowder with a single clam. 


.... According to the despatches, Sitting Bull | 


has joined the Catholic Church. 
Papal bull. 


He is now a 


....1t is a singular thing, but the most pleas- 
ing period of a dentist's life is when he locks 
down in the mouth. 


... The difference between a male flirt and a 


lamp cleaner lics in the fact that one is up to | 


women tricks, and the other to trimmin’ wicks, 


.... Mistress to new Cook: ‘On Wednesdays 
and Saturdays I shall go to market with you.” 
New Cook: ‘ Very well, mum; but who's agoin’ 
to carry the basket the other days?” 


....-A new English book called ‘‘ People I Have 
Met,” is having quitea run. Its American coun- 
terpart will be entitied ‘‘ People I have Dodged ; 
or, Those Whom I Saw Before Being Seen.” 


...“'Is your mistress in?” said a caller to the 
domestic. “She is, sir.” ‘Is she engaged ?” 
asked the caller. “ Faith, she is more than that,” 
was Bridget’s prompt response, “She's mar- 
ried.” 

....Husband: ‘I want to tell you some good 
news. Ihave just had my life insured.” Wife: 
“Your life! That's just the way with you selfish 
men. You would never think of having my life 
insured.” 


....A Piute Princess has just married her 
twentieth husband. A few enterprising Piute 
princesses would soon exterminate the male por- 


| tion of the tribe, and save our Government con- 
| siderable money. 


..-A “college graduate” writes to inquire if 
we understand ‘the generic importance of the 
term ‘fragment’?” We do. We look upon the 
word as the biography of the first man that ever 
attempted to trim the tail of a Gcorgia mule, 


..--The fourteenth annual sale of the crown 
jewels of France has been postponed until next 
month. This will be disappointing news to those 
of our readers who have made preparations to 
go to Paris this month and purchase their Sum- 
mer stock of crown jewels. ; 


. .May flowers 
Are gay flowers 
To wear upon a hat. 
But cauliflowers 
Are jolly flowers 
To feed to Bid and Pat. 


.... Retiring old English gent (who had evaded 
the income tax for years and been “ brought to 
book” at last): ‘‘ Well, I can just manage is this 
time; but, look here, you must hinform Her 
Majesty that in future,’ po’ my word, she really 
mustn't count upon me as a source of bincome.” 


...“‘Why so gloomy this morning, Jacob?” 
“Ah! my poor leetle Penjamin Levi—he is 
tead!” “Dead? You surprise me. How did 
it happen?” ‘ Vell, you see, my leetile Penjamin 
he vas at der synagogue to say Lis brayers, and a 
poy put in his het at der toor and gries: ‘Job 
Lot? and leetle Penjamin—he vas gilt in der 
grush,” — 


| HARRIMAN, NatHan 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BOWSER, M. 8., accepts call to Wayneafield, O. 

COLE, Jmau D., D.D., died recently in Chicago, 
TL, aged 81. 

CROSS, T. B., accepts call to Hepzibah, Penn. 

DAY, ag removes from Pownal to Farmer's 

8, 

DUNCAN, 8. W., D.D., Cincinnati, O., accepts 
call to Syracuse, N. ¥. 

FIELDS, J. N., Denison University, accepts call 
to Tiffin, O. 

HOWARD, D. D., accepts call to Austin, Tex. 

JONES, A. 8., died in Chester, O., April 2d, aged 
81. 


KINCAID, Evarnio, died recently in Girard, 
Kan., aged 86, 

MASON, E. D., becomes past. in Montpelier, Vt. 

MATTHEWS, N. Y., accepts call to Richwood, O. 

McKINLEY, L. B., removes from Oswego to 
Warsaw, Ind. 

MEREDITH, E, B., ord. at Sioux Falls, Dak. 

NICHOLSON, C. F., New Bedford, accepts call 
to Bunker Hill ch., Charlestown, Mass. 

SNYDER, J. W., settles in Jamestown, Penn. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

BAYLEY, Frank T., inst. in State Street ch., 
Portland, Me. 

BULLOCK, M. A., Metamora, Mich., accepts call 
to Bilverton, Col. 

BURNELL, A. T., Principal of Normal Academy, 
Steilacoom, W. T., invited to become acting 
pastor of new church formed there. 

CASE, Haruan P., Maysville, Col., will become 
State Superintendent of 8, 8. work. 

CHITTENDEN, A. J., Rockwood, accepts call to 
supply at Linwood, Il. 

COCHRAN, Samvet D., Normal, DL, will supply 
at Gilman, la. 

COUNTRYMAN, Asa, Newell, will supply at 
Clarion, Ja, 

CRANE, Henny C., Alleghany, Penn., called to 
North Springfield, Mo, 

DEAN, O. 8., accepts call to Holbrook, Mass. 

DIFFENBACHER, B. F., accepts call to Arling- 
ton, Neb, 

FROST, Groner B., advanced class Andover 
Seminary, called to Oxford, Mass, 

HALL, Avraep H., Meriden, Ct., called to Au- 
gusta, Me, 

HARPER, Jox1, inst. in Burlington, Kan. 

H., Bangor Seminary, 
called to First church, Bangor, Me., on com- 
pleting studies, 

HOYT, Henny M. (Pres.), of Union City, Mich., 
accepts call to Charles City, Ia, 

JONES, Davin E., Roxbury, called to Darien, Ct, 

LARRY, Joun H., of Fisherville, N. H., accepts 
call to Free church, Providence, R, L. 

MACK, Josian A., Gilead, Conn., resigns. 

MYERS, J. C., Toulon, accepts call to Naper- 
ville, Li. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


BALDWIN, A. E., Bound Brook, N. J., resigns. 
BIERCE, D. E., accepts ca]] to First ch., Beaver, 
Wis. 


DAY, Puriemon R., accepts call to Seventh- 
street church, New York City. 

DUDLEY, A. F., Granville, called to Jersey, O. 

HICKOCK, Henry F., Orange, N. J., resigns. 

JEROME, Wu. T., called to Eldridge, N, Y. 

McGAUGHEY, J., appointed missionary for New 
Mexico and Arizona, 

MOORE, Joun, D.D., removes from Ripon to 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

PLATT, J. B., New Haven, Conn., accepts call 
to Flint, Mich. 

ROBERTSON, A. T., accepts call to South 
Li 0. 

SHROM, W. P., Zanesville, called to First churel , 


Cadiz, O. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

ANDERSON, A. P., Eugene City, accepts call to 
Oregon City, Oregon. 

AVERY, Frepenick B., accepts call to Youngs 
town, O. 

BUTLER, C. E., aecepts call to Worthington, O, 

DILLER, Atowzo Porren, Marictta, Penn., ac- 
cepts call to St, Mary's, Brooklyn, N. Y 

FULLER, Samvuzt K., Corning, called to St, 
John’s, Buffalo, N. Y. 

GUERIN, Lawrence, accepts call to Dayton, 
Kentucky. 

KENYON, Raten W. 7. “5 accepts call to 
Holy Innocents, Albany, i, %. 

LOGIE, J. H., Circleville, accepts call to Troy, O, 

LUSON, F, W., Lapeer, Mich., takes charge of 
Mission, Wakefield, Mass. 

McCRACKEN, Wm. C., Grenada, accepts call to 
Yazoo City, Miss, 

NASH, Preston G., ord. priest in Richmond, Va, 


PARTRIDGE, Aurrep H., D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
died, recently, aged 71. 


STICKNEY, Gronce Waxpo, accepts call to 


Florence, 8. C. 
VINCENT, Born, Pittsburgh, accepts call to 
Germantown, Penn. 


WILLIAMS, Witiiam B., ord, deacon in Rich- 
mond, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HOWE, Gronor, D.D,, president Southern Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary, Columbia, 
8. C., died, April 15th, aged 81, 

NEWHALL, Faues H., D.D., Methodist, died, 
recently, in Worcester, Mass, 


BANNI Hewny, D.D., Professor in Gar- 
rett Wiblical Institute, Methodist, Evans- 
ton, Ti, died, April 15th, aged 71. 


CRAWFORD, W. H., Southern Presbyterian 
died, recently, in Pine Bluff, Ark., aged 70. 


CALDWELL, J. M., Southern Presbyterian, 
recently, in Catratitons Miss, a 
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Biblical Research, ) 


THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM. 


BY REV. B. PICK, PH.D. 


In the second volume of Zéckler’s Handbuch 
der theologischen Wissenschafthen, Prof. Schulze, 
of Rostock, writes thus concerning the synoptic 
problem: ‘*A problem which has not yet been 
solved is the question concerning the agreement 
beside the striking disagreement which often 
borders on contradiction in the synoptic Gospels, 
All possible combinations of former and later 
years only show ‘the uncertainty and untenability 
of the critical standpoint’” (Strauss). 

A, Mutual perusal. 

lL. Of the written documents, where six differ- 
ent combinations are possible : 

(1.) Matthew wrote first; he was perused by 
Mark, and both again by Luke. Thus Augustin 
(De Consensu Eo. 1, 4), Bengel, Credner, Hilgen- 
feld, Hengetenberg, Grau, where still two cases 
are possible, a, whether the Hebrew Matthew was 
perused, or, b, the Greek (Hug. ). 

(2.) Matthew, Luke, Mark (with the 
two modifications concerning the Hebrew and 
Greek), thus Sieffert, De Wette, 
Theile, Strauss, Sporer, Schwarz, Schwegler, 
Baur, Delitasch, Bleek, Anger, Kostlin, Keim. 

(3.) Mark, Matthew, Luke—Storr, Ritschl, 
Thiersch, Reuss, Meyer, Tholuck, Tobler, Plitt, 
Weiss. 

(4.) Mark, Luke, Matthew-—Herder, Lach- 
mann, Wilke, Bruno Bauer, Hitzig, Hilgenfeld, 
Holteman, Volkmar. 

(5.) Luke, Matthew, Mark —Busching, Heubner, 
Rodiger, Schnerkenburger. 

(6.) Luke, Mark, Malthew—Vogel. 

IL. The perusal of one by the other from 
memory (Saunier), 


Kame 


Griesbach, 


B. Common Source, 

All wrote independently of cach other, but 
have used one original document, 

This was I, a wrillen one, cither 

(1.) The Aramaic Hebrew prolo-gospel of Mat- 
thew, which comprised all sections which the 
synoptists have in common (Feilmeier), or its 
Greek translation (Bolter). 
view : 


Similar is Baur's 
the proto-Matthew, the canonical 
Matthew, from the latter proto-Luke, and from 
both Mark; from all, besides the latter, the 
canonical Luke. Weiss has another view: from 
the apostolic proto-Matthew came Mark; from 
both, independent of each other, the canonical 
Luke and Matthew. More complicated is Ewald’s 
view, aceording to whom our present Ike is 
the ninth form of the gospel matter, who, with 
the exception of our canonical Matthew, has 
perused all the preceding ones. 

2.) The According to 
(Lessing, Schwegl-r, Hilgenfeld). 

(3.) Ite Greek translation (Eichhorn), 

(4.) Some fragments (Schleiermacher, Cred- 
ner), 

Il, A common oral source of the evangelical 
tradition which the apostles proclaimed, which 
by constant repetition assumed a fixed shape, 
which, as it was written down, took a different 
form according to the object the authors had in 
view. ‘Thus especially Herder, Eichhorn. But 
more elaborated in this hypothesis by Gieseler, 


from 


Gospel the Hebrew 


Schleiermacher, de Wette, Schott, Sartorius, 
Guericke, Olshausen, Ebrard. 
A somewhat certain result has not been 


achieved. The hypothesis mostly advocated by 
Weiss, of the priority of Mark, which for some 
time was the dominating view, was opposed by 
Holtzmanand Keim, The proto-Mark of Wilke, 
Bruno Bauer, Weisse, Ewald, Kostler, Weizsiicker 
was opposed by Meyer ; even the apostolic source- 
hypothesis is opposed by Meyer, Hilgenfeld, 
Holtzman. ‘ An agreement in some shape” has 
not been achieved (Holtzman), All hypothe- 
ses have certain difficulties, but to throw the 
solution of the problem into the “lumber-room 
of harmonistics"’ means that that which is allow- 
ed, yea, required, in the department of profane 
history is not allowed for the sacred writings, 
ALLEGHENY, Pa. 
—_ — 


Ir has hitherto been held that our present He- 
brew text, known as the Masoretic, is about as 
correct a8 can possibly be expected, and that em- 
endations according to the most ancient versions 
were neither very safe nor correct. But it is 
very interesting to see that even in post-Maso- 
retic time a whole verse could be interpolated 
into the text. This verse is Nehemiah vii, 68 : 
“Their horses seven hundred thirty and six; 
their mules two hundred forty and five.” In the 
recent edition of that part of the Old Testament 
by 8. Baer and Franz Delizsch this verse has now 
been eliminated from the text. This verse is 
omitted in the Septuagint of the Vatican text 
and in the Syriac, in 50 codices examined by Ken- 
nicott, in 29 of de Rossi, and in those codices 
which the editors have especially examined. 
The Masora even ignores this verse. According 
to Masoretic computation the book Ezra (i. e., 
Ezra and Nehemiah) contains 685 verses, the 
equivalent of ADIN (N=400, 7=200, p==80, p= 
5), whereas at present we have 686 verses, viz., 
280 in Ezra and 406 in Nehemiah. The codex of 
Ken nicott (168) has the marginal note : “I found 





this verse wanting in a correct codex, and a Ma- 
soretic note above it, that horses and mules are 
wanting in the second catalogue,” (viz., Nehe- 
miah). A similar note is found in a Frankfort 
codex of the year 1294. Some copyist evidently 
thought that there is a gap in the catalogue of 
Nehemiah and supplied it from Ezra ii, 66. 


Fine Arts 
. 

Tue Fourth Centenary of Raphael was cel- 
ebrated March 28th with great festivities at Ur- 
bino, Rome, and Florence, The artists of Vien- 
na, of Paris, and of Copenhagen, as well as of 
the principal Italian cities, sent their representa- 
tives to Urbino, A deputation came from the 
Senate at Rome, and the Ministry sent their rep- 
resentatives also, There were specches, poems, 
and a great rain 
which caused the procession to the house where 
the great painter was born to be put off till the 
next day. 


music, wreaths, a banquet 


Forty-two competitive designs for a 
monument to Raphael were exhibited. At Rome 
there were other speeches, and a procession to 
Raphael’s tomb in the Pantheon; and in the 
Trastevere, where Raphael has a little cultus of 
his own among the poor people, there was a 
characteristic celebration, with illuminations, and 
a dense crowd filling the house where Fornarina 
lived. In the window where she used to sit was 
a transparency, representing her and her lover, 
with their arms interlocked, though nobody at 
the Pantheon remembered to drop a flower on 
the tomb where little Maria Bibbiena lies, forgot- 
ten in death, as in life. 


....Millais has not been able to supply the 
Academy with his best work when he sends at 
this season four pictures tothe exhibitions which 
The 
critic of The Atheneum says they are only 
** pot-boilers,” but that it should be remembered 
that Raphael, Titian, Tintoret, and Michael 
Angelo also stooped to such things, and not 
always with results superior to such pictures as 
“Olivia” in Mr. Tooth’s exhibition, or ‘ The 
Captive ” in that of the Society of British Artists, 
or “The Stowaway in Mr. White’s. Whatever 
Mr. Millais paints seems sure of an increas- 
ing historic and financial value for centuries, 
It would be worth the journey to England to 
have him paint a portrait. 


the London dealers are now competing in. 


....The Paris Salon will open May 1st and 
close June 20th, The jurors to select pictures 
for exhibition are distinguished artists, 
elected by ballot. This year M. Bouguereau had 
the largest number of votes, receiving 990 votes 
from the 1,620 artists who cast their ballots, It 
is said that 611 French painters will contribute, 
252 sculptors, 266 architects, and 127 engravers. 
The foreign contributors will be 188 painters, 57 
sculptors, 42 architects, and 31 engravers. Sixty 
lady artists exhibit, of whom 50 are French. 
Among the American exhibitors are John T. 
Sargent, Henry Correja, F. A. Bridgman, George 
W. Chambers, H. R. Mills, Wm. H. Howe, Henry 
Mosler, Alexander Harrison, G. R. Donoho, E. 
E. Simmons, Walter Gay, C. W. Pearce, C. 8. 
Pearce, Mrs. Emma L, Chadwick and Miss 
Gardner. 


....The Studio says that the report of the 
treasurer at the Water-color Society’s meeting 
last week showed that the net profits of this sea- 
son’s exhibition were only $250. This is accounted 
for by the increased amounts spent for decora- 
tion, advertising, etc., and by the decrease of at- 
tendance from last year. The report stated that 
150 works were sold at the exhibition this year 
for $19,023, a result about $10,000 under the 
figures of last year. As to the Etching Club dis- 
play, with 195 exhibits, 182 prints were sold for 
#2,175.10.-a better result than last year, when, 
with 313 exhibits, the sales amounted for 291 ex- 
amples to $2,358.35. 


....In the Pre-Etruscan cemetery, at Cornete- 
Tarquinia, in the plain of Monterozzi, there have 
been found a number of tombs rich in very 
early pottery and bronze. One pit-tomb, just 
opened, has been remarkably rich in relics, in- 
cluding bronze urns with geometrical ornamen- 
tation in relief, fibule in silver and bronze, and 
fictile vases painted in an archaic fashion. Most 
of the bronze bears marks of gilt. 


....T'wo new volumes are ready for publication 
of Dr. James Burgess’s “Report of the Arche- 
ological Survey of Western India.” They deal 
with Buddhist, Brahmanical, and Jaina cave 
temples, and are profusely illustrated with 
autotype plates, lithographic plates, and wood 
engravings. 


...-In 1881 the American Water-color Society 
hung 800 works in their exhibition and sold $28,- 
000 worth, while the New York Academy sold 
$42,000 worth of pictures the same year. In 1882 
the Water-color Society sold $27,000 worth and 
the Academy $40,800 worth of pictures. 


..The statue of Professor Henry was un- 
covered in the grounds of the Smithsonian In- 
stitute on Thursday of last week, in the presence 
of a distinguished company. 


...-A British sculptor, Mr. Woolner, has lately 
produced a notable head of Mr. Gladstone. 
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Music, 


Mr. Joun Lavine’s benefit concert of the 
17th, largely attended and distinguished by the 
assistance of Mme. Albani, was a very enjoyable 
occasion. Mrs. Belle Cole, Signori Tagliapictra 
and Brignoli—the too-too perennial Brignoli— 
also sang, and a numerous orchestra was in at- 
tendance. Mme. Albani (who sailed for Lon- 
don on Thursday) was heard in the mad scene 
from “ Lucia,” a dramatic aria by Eckert, and, 
in compliance with loud encores, a Scotch 
ballad and “0O, Luce di quest’ Anima.” We 
would earnestly request Mrs. Cole to discard 
the particularly conscienceless and shocking 
manipulation of the beautiful old song “‘ Robin 
Adair,” which she has recently made so popu- 
lar among her many admirers. She sings it 
charmingly ; but we are sure she would, please 
not less with the old tune and old words. 





....The Oratorio Society concluded a tenth 
year of arduous and praiseworthy activity by the 
last concert for the present season on Saturday 
evening. Herr Max Bruch, who is now honoring 
the musical centers of our country by a short 
visit here, appeared as the guest of the Society 
and conducted the first half of the program. 
This consisted of the Prelude to his opera 
“Die Lorelei” and his “Jubilate, Amen,” a 
fine work of moderate length, composed for 
soprano solo, chorus, and orchestra. Haydn's 
“Creation,” under the usual leadership of Dr. 
Damrosch, and rendered with great smoothness 
and dignity, filled up the after-part of the evening. 
Miss Emma Juch, Mr. Arthur D. Woodruff, and 
Mr. Max Heinrichs were the soloists. 


...-The closing concert of the second season 
of the Manhattan Choral Union took place, with 
a full auditorium and much applause, on Friday 
evening, the 20th inst., in Chickering Hall. Mr. 
8. B. Mills was the piano soloist and Mr. 8. N. 
Penfield the organist. The excellent chorus of 
the Union, in which many Welsh names are con- 
spicuous, rendered, under the conducting of Mr. 
J. W. Parson Price, an agreeably varied vocal 
program, the chief feature of which was an in- 
teresting little composition by F. Brandeis, 
‘*Echoes.” ‘There were abundant ballad solos, 
by Miss Campbell, Mrs. Wilkes, the Messrs. Van 
Benschoten and Frink, Mr. Temple, and other 
members of the Union. Mr. Mills played as ar- 
tistically as any lover of the piano-forte could 
desire. 


....Miss Henrietta Beebe, long since recog- 
nized as one of our most accomplished and taste- 
ful sopranos, gave a concert in Chickering Hall 
upon Saturday evening. The attendance, ultra- 
fashionable in social character, was all that the 
reputation and popularity of the singer could 
suggest and applause was lavish. Mme. Made- 
line Schiller and others united with Miss Beebe 
in making her entertainment as agreeable as 
possible. 


....The Symphony Society of New York gives 
its last public rehearsal to-morrow afternoon ; 
the final concert on Saturday evening. Unusual 
interest is lent to these occasions through the re- 
appearances of Herr Max Bruch as conductor of 
his new Adagio for Violoncello and Orchestra ‘‘Kol 
Nidrei,” and Mme. Scalchi’s engagement as vocal 
soloist. Haydn’s Symphony in G, (No. 8, 
Peters Edition) and Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
are the first and last numbers upon the program. 

—_—The steamers for Europe have within ten 
days again borne away scores of the musical artists 
who have so agreeably entertained our public 
this winter. Soon there will be few left to take 
the timbrel and harp; though Mr. Frederic Ar- 
cher will enable us to rejoice at the sound of the 
organ for another Monday or so,— At last ac- 
counts the remarkable war between Managers 
Mapleson and Abbey for the professional services 
of Mme. Patti had terminated, Mr. Mapleson 
securing the services of the fair diva for next 
season at $5,000 per night. Mme. Nilsson, the 
other apple in dispute, declares that she belongs 
to Mr. Abbey and the new Opera House, and 
that tortures shall not induce her to utter one of 
her crystalline notes for the manager of the late 
Her Majesty's Company. The program of the 
October Festival at Leeds has been distributed. 
It is generally praised by the English musical 
critics as fully up to the best standards for such 
occasions. On the list we observe Mendelssohn's 
“Elijah,” and “ Lobgesang,” Beethoven’s Mass 
in D Minor, Bach’s sacred cantata, ‘‘ O, Shepherd 
of Israel,” Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” and Raff's 
oratorio, ‘‘The World’s End.” Several novelties 
in the line of suites and cantatas by English 
writers of the day are pledged.———In regard 
to the opera of ‘‘Iago,” the book of which, 
by the eminent Boito, is known to have 
been in Verdi’s hands for years‘and for the 
music to which the critics are so remorseless 
tering the great Italian maestro, Signor 
Verdi has permitted the following sentence from 
a private letter to be printed in Le Menestrel: 
“As yet I have not written one note of this 
‘Iago,’ or rather * Otello,’ and I know not what 
I shall do in the future.” But then it is a notori- 
ous fact that Verdi has actually composed and 
finished the greater part of an opera long before 
he commits it to paper. He is a composer with a 
remarkably retentive memory, it is said, and 
es once thus mentally scored are ready any 
nstant for transfer to paper. Mme. Alwina 
Valleria has been ill while fulfilling her London 
en, nts. Leopold de Meyer, the pianist 
and writer of salon-musik, is dead, aged sixty- 
seven. 
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Literature, 


(The prompt mention in our list of * Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received, The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


THE NAVY IN THE CIVIL WAR. 


Tne success of the excellent series of 
Campaigns of the Civil War (of which it is 
said that 70,000 copies have been sold) has 
very naturally led to a supplementary series 
which will describe the operations of the 
navy during the same war. The sudject 
has been subdivided into three parts, o/z.— 
the Blockade and the Cruisers, the opera- 
tions on the Atlantic Coast and those on the 
Gulf and Inla:.d waters. Professor Soley, 
Admiral Ammen and Commander Mahan 
are the respective authors. 

Professor Soley’s book has been published. 
It explains the condition of the navy at the 
beginning of the war and the preparations 
which were made to carry on the struggle. 
The general character of the blockade and 
blockade-running is there fully described, 
including important events which were in- 
cidental to it, such as the battle.between the 
‘*Monitor” and ‘‘ Merrimac,” the destruction 
of the ‘‘Albemarle” by Cushing, the capture 
of the “Atlanta” by Rogers, the disaster at 
Galveston, and several sorties by the Con- 
federate rams at Charleston. 

In a long chapter on the ‘‘ Commerce De- 
stroyers,” the careers of the ‘‘Alabama,” 
“Florida,” and other Confederate cruisers are 
traced, each from beginning toend. Finally, 
there is an excellent discussion, in a few 
pages, of the more important lessons of the 
war as affecting naval administration. The 
subject is thus very comprehensive; in 
fact, it includes so large a portion of the 
important naval operations that one is cu- 
rious to see what the other two bouks will 
find left to describe. However, large as is 
the subject and small as is the space, it is 
admirably treated. The proportions of the 
story are well adjusted, the perspective is 
excellent, and there is just enough of details 
to give the general reader a distinct idea of 
the subject. No one can read the book 
without forming in his mind a clear concep- 
tion, on one hand, of the influence which the 
blockade and its attendant battles had on 
the issue of the war, and, on the other hand, 
of the effects of the ‘‘Alabama” and other 
cruisers on our commerce. Fora proper 
discussion of both of these questions a 
thorough knowledge of international law is 
necessary,and this is possessed by the author, 
who was for many years at the head of the 
department oflaw at the Naval Academy. 
This knowledge enables him, now that the 
passions of the hour are completely stilled, 
to properly characterize many facts con- 
cerning which there have been endless dis- 
cussions. Thus it is pointed out that the 
Confederate policy of destroying our com- 
merce was as legitimate as any of their acts 
of war and that the policy of treating their 
ships as piratical was impracticable and was 
abandoned. The seizure of Mason and 
Slidell in the ‘‘Trent” was unjustifiable. 


The ‘‘Trent” might have been captured 
and brought into port for the ad- 
judication of a prize court, but to 


take any of her passengers or crew was to 
sanction the doctrine of the right of im- 
pressment, in opposition to which we went 
to war in 1812. The capture of the 
“Florida” ina Brazilian port is fitly de- 
scribed as being ‘‘as gross and deliberate 
a violation of the rights of neutrals as was 
ever committed in any age or country.” 
The popular sentiment of the country sus- 
tained it, and in similar circumstances 
would doubtless do so again, because of the 
slight regard which Brazil and other neu- 
trals had shown for the rights of the United 
States. But it is well that the character of 
such acts should be fully understood, for 
they carry the responsibility of war, or of 
disavowal and apology. 


These are only a few of the many in- 
stances where the author has shown in a 
few words the true character and legal 
bearing of important naval events. They 
are referred to here at length, because we 
know of no other book where this has been 
so clearly and succinctly done. But the book 
is by no means made up of merely inter- 


"Tae BLockape AND THE CroiseRs. By James 
Russet Souey. (Tux Navy i rue Crvm War. Vol. 
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national law. It is a naval history, imbued 
with the spirit not so much of the old sailor 
as of the educated officer, which the condi- 
tionof naval science demands at this day and 
first began to demand during the civil war. 
The ‘ Monitor” and ‘‘ Merrimac” fight, the 
first actual conflict of iron against iron, has 
never been better described. The daring 
exploits of Cushing in the North Carolina 
Sounds, are told in a manner which recalls 
the exploits of Paul Jones. The hardships 
and difficulties of blockading, and the ease 
and safety of blockade-running are brought 
forward in their true light. Finally, the 
short and decisive engagement between the 
‘*Weehawken” and ‘“ Atlanta,” in June, 
1863, gives the opportunity for a comparison 
with that between the ‘‘ Chesapeake” and 
‘‘ Shannon,” in June, 1813, and an excellent 
commentary on the old and new navies. 
‘*Both were exceptional victories, for so 
complete a victory in fifteen minutes, the 
time covered in each of the two fights, will 
probably always be exceptional. In both 
actions the victorious captain is one of the 
marked men of his service—bold, but pru- 
dent, attentive to details, minutely careful 
in preparation, skillful in action. : 
But the captain of 1813is an able executive, 
a skillful seaman, a capable gunnery offi- 
cer; while the captain of 1863 is all this, 
and a man of science in addition. . . . 
There is little in common between the 
stately frigates, the ‘Chesapeake,’ bearing 
down before’the wind under all sail, or the 
‘Shannon,’ with her lofty spars, and her 
maintopsail against the mast, and the two 
rafts whose armored citadels protect every- 
thing but the decks and the funnel. 

The ‘Chesapeake’ ranges up alongside 
her antagonist, and the two vessels deliver 
their broadsides almost in contact. An 
accident brings them foul; and straightway 
the crew of the ‘Shannon,’ their captain 
at the head, rush on board the enemy with 
pike, cutlass, and pistol. After a bloody 
struggle, a hand-to-hand pell-mell fight, 
the crew of the ‘Chesapeake’ is over- 
powered and surrenders. Fifty years later, 
the vessels do not approach nearer than two 
hundred yards, and four shots, deliberately 
aimed, settle the whole affair. There is 
little bloodshed; no one is touched on 
board the ‘Weehawken,’ and the injured 
among the prisoners comprise about a tenth 
part of the defeated crew.” 


———_.g— 


THE MONTH'S MAGAZINES. 


THE most important and timely literary ele- 
ment of the May Harper’s is the comprehensive 
article by Mr. William C. Conant on the history 
and construction of the Brooklyn Bridge, to be 
opened to the general public in a few weeks. 
Mr. Conant’s paper is plainly written, with the in- 
tent to convey in the simplest fashion many 
details in mechanical engineering to readers not 
deeply instructed in the science, and thanks to 
his tact and the twenty illustrations scattered 
through his paper his effort is enjoyably success- 
ful. Mr. William Henry Bishop contributes a 
gossipy sketch of the city of San Francisco and 
the distinguishing features of life therein ; Mr. 
Benson J. Lossing an account of the origin 
and advancement of our “ National Academy 
of the Arts of Design” into which are woven 
numerous anecdotes of Morse, Trumbull, Cum- 
mings, Dunlap, and other early American paint- 
ers, and Prof. John F, Weir supplements this 
with his notes and suggestions upon “ Art Study 
at Home and Abroad.” The new serial novel, 
‘*A Castle in Spain,” begins in a highly divert- 
ing, improbable, and bustling manner. The cuts 
embellishing it are anything but good in de- 
sign or execution. Criticism must also be un- 
favorable toward the engraving by Mr. Closson 
of Mr. Edwin E. Abbey’s painting, ‘‘The Sis- 
ters,” which forms the number's frontispiece. 
In fact, all the Harper’s engravings again begin 
to show a want of solid tone in deep shadows, as 
well as cloudiness of outline that subject them 
to unfavorable comparison, The table of con- 
tents, beyond the selections above-named, is, as 
usual, too long for even quotation, though men- 
tion must be made of “The Treaty of Peace and 
Independence” by Mr. George Ticknor Curtis ; 
the ‘Roman Carnival Sketches” by Anna Bow- 
man Blake; ‘‘A Biographical Sketch of the late 
Anthony Trollope” by Mr. Walter Herries Pol- 
lock ; and in the Editor’s Easy Chair the remarks 
of Mr. Curtis on storm-prophets in general and 
the man Wiggins in particular. 

Stilted, “prosy, and devoid of incident or 
action comes the second act of Mr. Henry James’ 
dramatic version of ‘Daisy Miller,” in the At 
lantic for May. It is not hard to see why a 
leading theater should have (as is reported) de- 
clined to risk the production of so mechanical a 
piece, A pleasant offset is Mr. W. D. Howells’ 
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sequel to his popular *‘ Their Wedding Journey”— 
“Niagara Revisited”—in which we meet 
again our old friends, Basil and Isabel, older 
grown and with children on the car-seats with 
them. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes furnishes a 
pleasant, meditative poem, written quite in his 
most fascinating mood, ‘The Flaneur.” Mr. 
Henry Cabot Lodge’s historica] paper on ‘ Colo- 
nialism in the United States,” “The Pauper 
Question” by D. O. Kellogg (an extremely inter- 
esting and suggestive paper) and “The Floods 
of the Mississippi Valley,” by N. 8. Shaler are a 
portion of the solid matter in the number. The 
subject of ‘College Athletics” is taken up by 
Mr. Andrew M. F. Davis, in a brief article ; Miss 
Edith M. Thomas writes concerning “The Rain 
and the Fine Weather.” There are two short 
stories of more than the average merit, ‘‘ A Land- 
less Farmer,” by Sarah Orne Jewett, and the 
“Harnt that Walks Chilhowee,” a tale of wild 
Southern life, by Charles Egbert Craddock. 
We also find the numerous book reviews and 
columns of entertainment in ‘‘ The Contributor's 
Club” which assist in making the Allantic 
attractive from month to month. 

Lippincott’ s begins with a poorly illustrated and 
brightly written souvenir of an impromptu jaunt 
to Tivoli, by Margaret Bertha Wright. Chapters 
XIII and XIV of Miss Tincker’s serial, ‘‘ The 
Jewel in the Lotos,” succeed, this installment 
of the novel concluding with a fine page of ro- 
mantic writing and an episode of importance in 
the tale. The story is one, so far, full of color 
and incident. One of those articles on life, 
scenery, and social history of particular corners 
of our land, which are at present so much in 
vogue among our periodicals appears in this num- 
ber of Lippincotts————‘‘Idaho and Montana,” 
by John Codman, Other readable contributions 
are “ Out of Money: a Story,” by Emily T. 
Wheeler; ‘*Great Minds and Matrimony,” by 
L. D. Morgan; a breezy sketch, ‘‘ Adrift on 
Pensacola Bay,” by Wm. L. Murfree, Sr.; Mary 
E. Wilkins’ “‘ Little Mary Whitlow,” a pathetic 
picture of child-life; ‘‘An Afternoon at Ash- 
bourne,” by J. A. Dickson, and “‘ Among Citrus 
Blooms,” a series of Florida reminiscences by 
Charles Burr Todd. The Poems, Monthly Gos- 
sip, Literature of the Day, and other minor 
features of the magazine are as entertaining and 
diversified as ever. The engravings in the num- 
ber are about on a level with predecessors, the 
fine full-page frontispiece excepted. 

We are glad tosee in the Cenfurya new chapter 
of Dr. Washington Gladden’s ‘‘The Christian 
League of Connecticut.” We have said before what 
we hope—that every clergyman and every layman 
will read and ponder over in mind each one of 
these installments of the history of the ‘‘ League,” 
and then act upon them collectively when the 
last page is reached. Mr. Frank D. Y. Car- 
penter’s last recollections of his life and researches 
among the Zuiii are this time more interesting to 
the ethnologist and the student of comparative 
race-history than merely the curious reader. We 
are sensible of a certain monotony in the magnifi- 
cent and graphic illustrations. Undoubtedly deep 
interest will attach to the account by H. H. 
of “Father Junipero and his Work;” or the 
history of Franciscan Missions in California. H. 
H. appears to have put her western wanderings 
to elaborate use. ‘‘Du Maurierand London So- 
ciety,” by Mr. Henry James, Jr., is a very delight- 
ful and clever analysis of the style and labors of 
the Thackeray of the sketch-block ; Miss Lazarus 
contributes another artiele of a personal charac- 
ter, devoted to Tommaso Salvini as lear; and 
‘Cardinal Manning,” by C. Kegan Paul, forms 
a third. The new department, ‘ Open Letters,” 
is inaugurated by a clever one, crying out against 
Dr. Dix’s recent arraignment of the world of 
fashion and foolishness, and supposed to be 
written by a belle thereof. It is a neat fling of 
sarcasm, and is worth attention from those who 
would be glad to speak their mind to some of 
Dr. Dix’s hypercritical censors. 

“ Be sass 





The Catholic Presbyterian for April re- 
echoes from the other side of the Atlantic the 
notes from our discussion of a New Theology. 
Professor Watts, D.D., of Belfast, delivers his 
judgment, in the main an unfavorable one, on 
Progress in Theology here. Dr. Smyth can 
afford to rest undisturbed a month longer, when 
Pr ofessor Bruce is to give his view of the sub- 
ject, which, judging from his general re- 
lation to it, may be expected to be more ap- 
preciative. The number contains an extract 
from Dr. Godet giving a very conservative 
interpretation of the scriptural view of 
Female Preaching. The general notes con- 
tinue to be broad, bright, and interesting. 
The Southern Presbylerian Review for 
April contains a number of papers which 
chiefly concern the churches represented by 
the Review. Dr. Benj. B. Warfield, of the 
Alleghany Theological Seminary, contributes an 
exceedingly thorough and interesting paper in 
review of Prof. E. A. Abbott’s recent declara- 
tion against the apostolic authenticity of 2d 
Peter. It is a model of good temper, and, 
considering the length of the discussion and 





sor Abbott has so little to complain of 
in this model of controversial candor as to raise 








the question whether his case, as put by his 
critic, is not left stronger than his own. Pro- 
feseor Abbott charges that 2d Peter is for Greek 
about what the ordinary Hindu composition is for 
English, and gives an example from the Madras 
Mail, which we quote in full, to sustain the point 
we made last week in our remarks on recent repre- 
sentations of Buddhism, and to show how hard 
it is for Christian minds to get into the Bud- 
dhistic way of thinking, by a vivid example of 
the muss an intelligent Hindu makes of it in at- 
tempting to get into the Christian way of think- 
ing. We quote from an estimate of Lord Ho- 
bart’s character in the Madras Mail : 

“The not uncommon hand of death has dis- 
tilled from febrile wings from amongst a débris of 
bereaved relatives, friends, and submissive sub- 
jects into the interminable azure of the past, an 
unexceptionably finished politician and philan- 
thropist of the highest specific gravity, who, only a 
few days ago, represented our Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen 1n this Presidency. 

“The hand of destiny has willed that he 

should be carried into the infinite azure of 
the past, when the incipient buds, and symp- 
toms of his fostered love and hope for the 
Oriental element were observed to be gradually 
blossoming. The Oriental mind was just in 
the incipient stage of appreciating his noble 
mental and mora) qualities, and consequenuly can 
only confine itself to a prediction of what his in- 
defatigable zeal would have achieved for it had he 
remained within the category of ‘the survival of the 
fittest.’” 
The Review devotes, we regret to say, two 
of its seven numbers to the exacerbation of old 
sores. Dr. B. M. Palmer, of New Orleans, on 
‘ Fraternal Relations” between Northern and 
Southern Presbyterians, whether he exhibits 
change of heart enough to answer the general 
requirements of church-membership, distinctly 
falls short of those required for civil loyalty. 
Both he and the Rev. James A. Waddell, of Vir- 
ginia, raise the cry of ‘political religion” 
against the self-respectful resolution of the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly last year, at Spring- 
field, and push a line of exasperating and <livisive 
reasoning which would augur ill for the futur: 
did it represent the solid opinion of the South. 
———The American Catholic Quarterly for Aprii 
starts with a capital point made by Professor St. 
George Mivart on “A Limit to Evolution.” This 
is the crucial question in the whole discussion— 
whether the whole range of nature is to be sur- 
rendered to evolution or not. As theists, we say no ; 
and when that point is sustained we have little or 
no further interest in the minor question how 
much comes under the operation of evolutionary 
processes or laws. Professor Mivart makes a 
strong point of great utility and supports it well. 
Toward the end of the number there isa delightful 
and appreciative review of ‘ Mozley’s Reminis- 
cences of the Oxford Movement.” The only 
fault we have to find with it is the fond delay in 
which the author lingers on all the Roman 
features of the movement to squeeze comfort for 
his side from what has since been proved to 
have been the intensest kind of Anglicanism. If 
the conductors of the intelligent Roman Catholic 
Press in this country would allow us a sugges- 
tion, we would raise the question whether they 
will help their cause before the American public 
by making themselves responsible for the posi- 
tion taken in the paper on ‘ Lawlessness and 
Law in Ireland,” that crimes against person, 
property, and life in that country are not 
criminal offenses, but political proceedings, 
justifiable by the right of revolution. 
———In the Methodist Quarterly Review for 
April we observe that the Rev. J. N. Fraden- 
burg continues his account of ‘The Religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria.” It gives a great many 
miscellaneous facts, gathered wholly from Eng- 
lish sources, and is as reliable as could be ex- 
pected of one who writes from the outside and 
is not acquainted with the relative trustworthi- 
ness of scholars. The only authorities used, appa- 
rently, are Rawlinson’s ‘‘ Herodotus” and “ An- 
cient Monarchies,” (now needing yreat correc- 
tions), Lenormant’s ‘Chaldean Magic,” and 
“Ancient History of the East” (the latter need- 
ing the new edition now publishing in Paris), 
Smith's ‘* Chalde an Genesis,” Tomkins’s ‘Times 
of Abraham,” and, especially, the ‘‘ Records of 
the Past,” with mention of Lenormant’s “ Be- 
ginnings of History,” translated into English 
too lately to be digested. These are used with- 
out discrimination, as when dependence is 
placed on Fox Talbot's translations, or on Mr. 
Sayce’s suggestion of a Babylonian account of the 
destruction of Sodom, or Lenormant’s explana- 
tion of the “ flaming sword” of Eden, or where 
the Shedim are connected with the Egyptian 
Set, This imperfectly digested information also 
accounts for some confusion in the names of 
gods. 


..--Macmillan's Magazine comes out for April 
with a number of exciting and otherwise highly 
readable papers. The most noticeable we appre- 
hend will prove to be “ Recollections of Lord 
Chancellor Westbury. By one who knew him.” 
The severest satire that overtook his mueh sat- 
irized career was the following epitaph suggested 
in the Spectator which very clearly touches off 
his personal characteristics and claims to recol- 
lection: “Richard Baron Westbury, Lord High 
Chancellor of England. He was an eminent 








Christian, an energetic and merciful Statesman, 
and a still more eminent and merciful Judge. 
During his three years’ tenure of office he abol- 
ished the ancient method of conveying land, the 

time honored institution of the Insolvents’ Court 

and the Eternity of Punishment. Toward the 
close of his earthly career in the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, he dismissed Hell, 
with costs, and took away from orthodox mem- 
bers of the Church of England their last hope of 
everlasting d tion.” In The Interna- 
tional Review for April we find an exceedingly 
interesting collection of ‘Poems of Napoleon's 
Decline,” by Dorsey Gardner, and an unusually 
clear headed paper by J. W. Shackford who 
evidently understands both himself and the 
subject he handles in ‘‘Safety of Life at Sea.” 
The title is a trifle too broad, as the discussion 
applies to safety as it depends on the ma- 
rine signal code for ships approaching each 
other at sea. The opening paper by William 
Myall, on “The Influence of Sectarianism in 
Religion,” not only wanders from the subject but 
makes it the cover for an elaborate and invidious 
attack on the whole system of Christianity. It 
meets every attempt to liberalize theology with 
the intolerable assumption that every step in 
this direction implies the surrender of matter 
essential to Christianity itself. Evolution in 
any form is said toinvolve atheistic assumptions, 
The choice, he says, lies not between atheiam and a 
rational theology, but between atheism and the 
Roman Church. The essence of Protestantism is 
said to be infidelity, and the author is unable to 
reach the conception of a Christianity which re- 
mains one and vital in the presence of a world 
full of sects.- —The North American Review 
for May starts with a word for Mexico, and for the 
policy of keeping on goodand close terms with 
her, by Senator John T. Morgan. The Rev. 
William Kirkus replies to Bishop McQuaid's arti- 
cle on “The Decay of Protestantism" by chang- 
ing the issue and discharging some heavy shot on 
“ The Disintegration of Romanism.” As a whole 
the number is a good one, with no especially 
brillant features, —The Agricultural Review 
and Journal deserves notice for its wide and 
minute discussion of the industry which lies at 
the basis of all public industries, The number 
for February and March is an extra containing 
the proceedings in full of the Third National 
Agricultural Convention, held under the aus- 
pices of the American Agricultural Association, 
For frontispiece the number. opens with a 
finely engraved portrait of the Hon, N, T, 
Sprague, President of the American Agricultural 
Association, 





.... The title, “Associate Reformed Presbyteri- 
an,” carries with it a long and interesting, albeit 
involved history. The name suggests the union of 
two separate bodies—the Associate and the Re- 
formed Presbyterians—and each of these branches 
may be traced to that prolific stem, Scottish Pres- 
byterianism, From the Church of Scotland to the 
Associate body is one step; from the Church of 
Scotland to the Reformed body is another step ; 
the union of these bodies in America, as the 
Associate Reformed Church, is still another ; while 
the formation of the Associate Reformed Synod 
of the South, though not exhausting the series 
of organic changes since the day when Ebenezer 
Erskine, William Wilson, Alexander Moncrieff, 
and James Fisher organized in Scotland the As- 
sociate Presbytery, brings us to a Church of which 
a valu@ble and interesting history has been writ- 
ten (History of the Associate Reformed Synod of 
the South) by Robert Lathan, D.D., of Yorkville, 
8. C., for whom the book is published. It is 
brought out, very appropriately, near the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the rise of 
the Associate Presbytery. With this epoch Dr, 
Lathan begins bis history. He shows why 
Erskine and his three associates seceded from 
the Church of Scotland, in 1733. He denies that 
psalmody and close communion had anything to 
do with it. It was on account of departures from 
the confession and church government, and of the 
patronage system. The Marrow” controversy 
had much to do with the secession, the seceders, 
in company with Thomas Boston, author of the 
“‘Fourfold State of Man,” and others, being 
ranged with the “Marrow” men, to whom the 
majority of the Assembly were opposed ; but it 
is evident that their attitude toward the minis 
try of the Church whom Erskine compared to 
“corrupt teachers under the Old Testament” 
had more to do with their suspension than all 
other causes. The rise of the Reformed Presby- 
terians, often called the “Covenanters” of 
“*Cameronians” or “Society People,” is next 
described, though, in point of time, it preceded 
the Associate Presbytery. There were Covenan- 
ters in America nearly fifty years before the As- 
sociate branch was formed ; but we are not con- 
cerned to follow the history of this movement, 
The Associate branch became involved in contro« 
versy as soon a6 it was large enough to form 4 
synod, and in 1747 it divided into Burgher and 
anti-Burgher bodies, known as the “ Associaté 
Synod” and the “General Associate Synod.” 
These fractions, one having nineteen, thé 
other fourteen ministers, resolutely continued in 
separate state until 1820, when they united and 
formed the “ United Associate Synod of the Se 
cession Church.” In 1847 this body and the Re- 
lief Synod united, and the present United Pres 
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byterian Church of Scotland is the result. As- 
sociate ministers began to come to America in 
1753, and the Burghers and anti-Burghers soon 
sunk their differences, to the disgust of the 
parties in Scotland. In 1779 the Associates 


and the Covenanters, who differed only 
on infinitesimal points, and these not 
bearing on doctrine, psalmody, or church 


government, but simply on the relation of the 
Church to civil liberty, happily agreed to 
unite. The union was complete, less than half a 
dozen ministers of both bodics holding aloof. 
But the few continued the Associate and Cove- 
nanter organizations. We cannot follow the 
history of the various bodies through all their 
puzzling changes. We pass over much history, 
to come to the organization of the “ Associate 
Reformed Synod of the South,” which withdrew 
from the General Synod of the Associate Re- 
formed Church, in 1821, and for which this vol- 
ume was written. It originally embraced only 
the Carolinas and Georgia, and became independ- 
ent because of dissatisfaction with the action 
of the General Synod on communion and psalm- 
ody questions. It is now spread over eleven of 
the Southern States, but is still a small body of 
only a few thousand communicants. Dr. Johnson, 
when asked what was the best prospect for 
Scotchmen, replied: ‘The road to Londun.” If 
we were asked what is the best prospect of the 
Associate Reformed Synod of the South, whose 
history Dr, Lathan gives with such fullness and 
general accuracy, we should say : The road to the 
United Presbyterian Church, into which all the 
rest of the Associate and Associate Reformed as- 
teroids have happily disappeared. We observe 
a few infelicities in this very valuable volume. 
The ticle Associate Presbytery is continued at the 


head of the pages throughout the book. It is 
misleading. 


.--In Study and Stimulants Mr. A. Arthur 
Reade (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) makes great 
collection of personal opinions among men of 
letters and of Science on the effect of tobacco and 
alcoholic beverages on intellectual life The col- 
lection is curious and interesting, but leaves the 
general question where it was before. Nothing 
cam be settled by such a method, any more than 
by putting the question to vote in town meeting. 
Lyman Abbot begins with a disclaimer of any 
acquaintance with the subject, followed, never- 
theless, by a long letter, crammed with definite 
opinions on every point and aspect of it. Mr. 8, 

A. Allibone is against the cup, but has a good 
word for moderate smoking. The Duke of 
Argyll has never touched tobacconor meddled 
much with alcohol, Of late, however, he has 
“taken a small fixed quantity, under medical 
advice, as a provention of gout” (!) This is, per- 
haps, the most extraordinary piece of testimony 
in the book, except Edison’s declaration that 
his best mental stimulus is a mouthful of Virginia 
“plug,” and that night-work is the most natural 
and least exhausting to the brain. Matthew 
Arnold, true to his philosophy,does not think there 
is physiologically any particular effect, one way or 
the other, in moderate drinking. Brain-work of 
itself upsets a man and makes him bilious. But 
a little wine adds to the agreeableness of life 
and he votes for it. H. H,. Bancroft is laconic. 
“Tho stuff is dangerous, Some are benefited 
by its use; some not.” Most of the Europeans 
make a distinction between distilled liquors 
and wines, particularly clarets, There isgreat 
difference among them as to what constitutes 
moderation. One “very small smoker” takes 
two or three cigars daily; another very small 
drinker calls himself a practical abstainer on 
the basis of two or three glasses of Sherry at 
dinner, Opinion on the whole is strong 
against alcoholic stimulants to work on. Some 
favor coffee or tea. The better opinion is 
against the use of any stimulants to work on. 
There seems to be a very general and highly 
satisfactory disposition to speak well all around 
of the good Doctor Abstinence, Mr. Hamerton 
tried him and felt better, James Martineau 
had a short experience with wine; but reverted 
to cold water, with good effects, Dr, Holmes 
comes nearer to this theory as he grows older. 
Professor Skeat says the less stimulants he takes 
the better, Dr. Carpenter and Canon Farrar con- 
firm what many others have known: that very 
accurate work with hand, or eye, or mind can- 
not by done with alcohol in the brain. Mr. 
Eizak Pitman, with a sharp eye on adver- 
tising his Fonetik Spelling Reform prays that 
his letter may be spelled in his own way, 
and goes on to say, as nearly aa we can interpret 
his linguistics, that, after drinking wine a few 
years for dispepsia without relief ‘Ei gave up 
both the wein and the use ov flesh, ‘the brandi 
ov diet’” and got well. He now lives in the 
“konvikshon that they (stimulants, ‘brandi, to- 
bako and snuf) ekserseiz a dedli intluens on the 
huiman rase.” He omits to say whether rum or 
water is at the bottom of his spelling, On the 
whole, it isa manly lot of correspondents. 


«+s really charming little volume is the 
Recollections of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, late 
Dean of Westminster, by George Granville 
Bradley, the present Dean (Charles Scribner's 
Sons), three lectures delivered in Edinbargh, in 
November, 18682. They are marked with much 
of Dean Stanley's own grace in biographic de- 


lineation and historic allusion. They open with 
a delightful picture of young Stanley’s home 
and parentage ; of the life at Rugby, his friends 
and triumphs there; and of his appearance at 
Oxford as the favorite pupil of the great 
Arnold, who, on handing him the last of the 
five prime prizes which existed at Rugby in his 
day, all of which he had won, broke, for the first 
and only time, the grim silence he usually 
maintained on those occasions, tosay: ‘‘ Thank 
you, Stanley. We have nothing more to give 
you,” Stanley's genius shows nowhere to more 
advantage than in his unique and epoch-making 
* Life of Arnold.” Thousands, who have known 
him in no other capacity, have a deep interest 
in him, as he himself significantly observed, as 
the ‘‘ Elisha, the son of Shaphat, who poured 
water on the hands of Elijah.” Dean Bradley's 
three lectures are rather a characteristic than a 
biographic sketch of the man and his work. 
They are splendidly touched and worked out, 
with the abundant materials of a long, intimate 
acquaintance at hand. They are far more than 
a tribute to Arthur Stanley. They are a noble 
memorial of the England that could produce 
such a man and honor in him the representa- 
tive of its choicest life. Those of us who have 
had to struggle with his correspondence will 
read in these letters, with di@may, that, when he 
went to Rugby, he was appointed to copy off a 
Praeposter’s prize essay for the excellence of his 
handwriting. 


.. The Messrs. Scribner publish an American 
edition of Professor George Rawlinson’s Religions 
of the Ancient World, ina 16mo of about 250 
pages. Little more is attempted in it than a 
sketch based on the author’s Oxford University 
Lectures, first published in the Sunday at Home, 
in 1879 and 1881. ‘Ihe religion of the Jews is 
purposely omitted. The sketches start with the 
modest proposition that, in the present state of 
knowledge, the facts are not well enough under- 
stood to construct a “‘Science of Religion,” though 
the study has a high degree of promise and inter- 
est for history. The religions of Egypt, Assyria, 
and Babylonia, Persia, India, Phenicia, Etruria, 
Greece, and Rome are subjected to a more or less 
minute detailed and comparative examination. 
The volume ends with a number of highly im- 
portant generalizations, which, despite the mod- 
est disclaimer of the beginning, wear very much 
the appearance of a reduction of the whole sub- 
ject to scientific form and sum up into the follow- 
ing propositions : That it is impossible to trace the 
various religions to any one fundamental concep- 
tion, that the Hebrew religion could have orig- 
inated from none of them; that the sacred writ- 
ings of the Hebrews could not possibly have 
been derived from the sacred writings of these 





nations; that this review gives no countenance 
to the theory of Comte ; and that the facts point 
to a primitive religion, of which monotheism and 
expiatory sacrific were parts gradually corrupted 
and lost, except among the Hebrews. What evi- 
dence Professor Rawlinson may possess to sub- 
stantiate these highly important propositions, 
may possibly appear in his forth coming work on 
the subject ; but they greatly outrun the exhibi- 
tion of facts made in this book, and, what is more 
important, any exhibition which we have rea- 
son te suppose can be mado. 


. Acting under the advice of literary friends, 
Mr. Edmund William Gosse (no stranger to the 
readersof The Century) has brought out in an 
American edition (Henry Holt & Co.) a collec- 
tion of his poems selected from ‘On Viol and 
Flute,” published in 1873, and ‘* New Poems,” in 
1879, together with afew of later date from the 
Cornhill Magazine and The Century. Mr. Gosse 
is the master of a pure, liquid and graceful versi- 
fication, which fits itself easily to what he wishes 
to express. There is no straining for effect nor 
for novelties. He has no doubtful nor repulsive 
poetic theories to illustrate in bad meters, but 
sings his song sweetly and subject to the ap- 
pointed laws of expression. He is fond both of 
classic themes and of aclassic style, as, for ex- 
ample, in ‘‘The Sons of Cydippe.” In “The 
Bath,” he proves that he is equally capable of 
poetic description, and paints a scene which, 
beautiful from the start, flashes up into higher 
and warmer colors as the last line throws its 
light over it. Among the shorter poems of the 
collection, a characteristic example is ‘‘ Greece 
and England,” with its fine comparative assertion 
of what makes the “ merry isle” the better land. 
His skill to deal with the vague sentiments of the 
heart has a good illustration in‘‘The Burden of 
Delight ” and the much longer poem “‘ The Man- 
drakes,” shows what he can do with a gro- 
tesque and fantastic theme without permitting it 
to fall into the simply horrible. 


..«-The Rev. Joseph Cross, D.D., LL. D., 
brings out a volume of sermons for the Christian 
year, Coals fromthe Alar (Thomas Whittaker.) 
They are short, but give the author room enough 
to let off his latest opinions as to ecclesiastical 
legitimacy. We notice that he is now pleased to 
look on other churches than his own as societies, 
“Your society,” he writes, ‘‘may look like the 
Church, may have many things in common with 
the Church, may baptize as the Church does, 





may administer the holy communion, may preach 
@ pure gospel, and circulate the uncorrupted 














Word of God; but none of those things nor all 
of them can constitute it a Church of Christ, It 
may be a good society, a useful institution,” Well 
for ourselves if our spiritual home is all this, we 
don’t care whether it isa Church or not, It is 
all the Church which the world needs or which the 
New Testament provides for, and it will live on 
in the world in the divine persistence of what is 
good and useful. Dr. Cross concedes all that we 
care for and enough to put him out of court 
when he says “‘they may be good societies and 
useful institutions.” If so they will live, and no 
power of man can kill them. Let him look to 
his own lest they die from the earth for the 
reason that they are neither good nor useful. And 
we may add that it will require stronger preach- 
ing than any we find in this volume to make 
them either the one or the other. 


..The Rev. Charles Van Norden’s Oulermost 
Rim and Beyond (A. D. F, Randolph & Co.) is 
sure to do good, We may repeat what the 
author says of it, in the preface: that it is a con- 
tribution toward reverential thought on divine 
things, and not an effort to end controversy. We 
should add to this modest estimate : that as much 
of the world’s controversy against faith as is born 
of irreverence and worldly passion ought to be 
set at rest by the perusal of this thoughtful and 
effective “contribution toward patience, rever- 
ence, silence, and spirituality in the study of 
Nature and of God.” The book is written in a 
style of picturesque, attractive simplicity. The 
subject is lifted up and held before the mind ina 
vivid, imaginative presentation. We do not know 
what occasion there is for alluding, on p, 21, tothe 
late Dr. James Martimeau, as he is still living 
and has given sign of unexhausted capacity 
in a recent volume on Spinoza. 


..The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge has a very good and timely volume on 
the Heroes of Science: Botanists, Zoologists, and 
Geoloyists, by Professor P. Martin Duncan, F. R. 
8., F. L. 8. (New York E. & J. B. Young & Co.) 
We have spoken frequently of the previous 
volumes published by this society, and this 
volume appears to sustain our commendations. 
It commences with the infancy of the science of 
plants and arranges the biographic sketches in 
an order which gives to them the character of a 
connected history of the progress of the sciences 
under review up to Sir Charles Lyell. The two 
ends of interesting simplicity and accuracy .are 
happily met and without dropping down into 
irreverent speculations or irreligious conclusions. 


..Helen Campbell’s Housekeeper’s Year- 
Book (Fords, Howard & Hulbert) is an elab- 
orate extravagance which proposes to aid people 
to keep house by providing them with an ac- 
count book for 50 cents instead of one that costs 
5cents. The right hand page is ruled for ac- 
counts and the left is reserved for didactics ; 
first comes a bit of poetry to give the day a rhyth- 
mic start. A verse of Scripture or a short 
prayer and a few words about dressing ought not 
to have been omitted. They might have led on 
well to the next topic— The Day’s Work”—and 
been peculiarly useful in what follows—‘Sea- 
sonable Marketing.” The rest of each page is 
filled with menus for dinners of all kinds. 


....The Connecticut Board of Agriculture is a 
live body if we are to judge from the sixteenth 
annual report of the secretary, T. 8. Gold. We 
find in it a great amount of valuable information 
as to the modifying effects of forests and their 
economic value; as to fertilizers and their 
specific and comparative value ; as to milk ; as to 
the practical question about English (or as they 
are called in England on account of their pugna- 
cious qualities, Irish) sparrows and the general 
utility of birds in agricultare ; as to trout breed- 
ing, bee raising and small farming in general. 
Besides the value which the volume has in itself 
it makes a favorable impression of progress in 
Connecticut agriculture. 


..We have on hand the Educational Year 
Book for 1883. Edited by C. H. Evans, A. M., St. 
Louis, (C. H. Evans & Co.) It gives a consider- 
able amount of the more obvious educational 
statistics of the country, but does not make a seri- 
ous effort toexhaust the subject. The superficial 
facts regarding the common and public schools are 
given, but we look in vain for anything beyond 
the harest indications of names for the colleges. 
Renee ease 
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LOwing to the bewildering variety recently intro. 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
HERBERT SPENCER’S 


Cyclopetla of Decial Facts: 


A SYSTEM OF 
DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY 
PART VII 


THE } SOCIOLOGY OF THE HEBREWS 
AND THE PHENICIANS. 


Compiled and abstracted by RICHARD 








SCHEPHPIG, Ph. D. 


f This work is chiefly devoted to the social policy and 
life of the Jewish uation, in which all the elements of 
the Hebrew civilization are classified and tabulated 
for convenient comparison with the social condition 
of other communities dealt with in this cyclopedia. 
No such comprehensive andinstructive account of the 


Jewish social constitution has ever before been pub- | 


lished. 
Large folio. Price $4.00. 
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Old Testament Revision. 


A Handbook for English readers. By ALEXANDER 
Rozerts, D.D., author of ‘‘ Companion to the 
Revised Version of the English New Testa- 
ment.” 1 vol. 12mo, $100. 


“My object in the present work has been to present, 
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Religious _FHutelligence. 


AN INNER VIEW OF FRENCH 
CATHOLICISM. 


In order to account for the unrest in (we 
had almost written the revolt from) the 
Catholic Church in France, and the cordial 
welcome which many priest-ridden commu- 
nities extend to Protestant: evangelists, we 
must know more than the outside observer 
can reveal. French Catholicism is not to 
be judged from some of its organs, such as 
the Univers and the Pélerin; itis not to 
be understood by a knowledge of the 
clerical and anti-clerical political parties. 
A French priest (evidently a liberal, candid, 
and inte!ligent Catholic) has given, in the 
Modern Review, an inside view of French 
Catholicism, which is both interesting and 
instructive. 

Napoleon the First, for purposes of his 
own, made the bishops absolute rulers over 
the clergy. By making the bishops his own 
creatures, he thus had perfect control of 
the Church. The bishops have retained to 
this day this absolute power over the priests, 
ruling more according to their good pleas- 
ure than by canonical laws. They enjoy 
this absolutism so much that the few of 
their colleagues who have attempted to 
break away from the régime have found 
themselves thwarted. One of the important 
laws which is made of none effect is that 
requiring competition for presentation to 
livings. This competition should be held ev- 
ery year before examiners elected annually 
by the clergy of the diocese. ‘‘ These ex- 
aminers alone are qualified to decide, not 
only upon the learning, but upon the antece- 
dents, the fitness, the personal character of 
the candidates.” The bishop must make 
his selection from the list they return as 
properly qualified; but, says this French 
Priest, if this law were put in practice, ‘“‘an 
immense majority of the priests who occupy 
the great livings of France would occupy them 
no more. In Paris alone,” he continues, 
*‘out of sixty curés not ten would hold their 
positions.” Therefore the bishops do not 
have synodical examiners; they do not even 
hold syncds. > 

According to law, each curé (curés are 
those who hold livings) is irremovable; 
but there is only one curé, properly so- 
called, in each canton. All the rest are 
desservants or succursals, and are both ap- 
pointed and removed at the pleasure of the 
Episcopal power. The bishops energetic- 
ally oppose all attempts to enlarge the 
number of irremovable curés; but even the 
irremovable curés are in many cases subject 
to the whim of the bishop. Many are re- 
fused institution until they place a signed 
resignation in the hands of the prelate, and 
intimidation is freely used toward those who 
show signs of independence. The bishops 
have also the curacies and the canonries 
of cathedrals entirely at their disposal. 
The poor priest is not even granted the satis- 
faction in cases of complaint of trial by 
the tribunals created by law. He must 
abide the bishop’s pleasure or displeasure. 
Not a few cases of injustice could be cited. 

The result of all this is the lowering of 
the mind and character of the priesthood. 
The French priest ‘‘is generally destitute 
of energy, dignity, independence,” and is 
too often obsequious. The Archbishop of 
Lyons once summed up the Episcopal 
system in the blunt remark: ‘‘We want 
pliant backbones, not thinking heads.” 
‘*Learned men!” he exclaimed at another 
time; ‘what would you have me do with 
them ?” Priests are not sought, therefore, 
for superior intellectual culture, and, hence, 
they have no influence on society. They 
cannot have this influence until they gain 
the respect of society. It isa striking fact 
that there are, ‘‘in the streets of Paris 
alone, eighteen hundred unfortunate men 
who were once priests, and who have 
become cab-drivers, omnibus conductors, 
street-sweepers,” etc. The number of 
** priests exercising their functions in Paris 
is only about 1,100.” 

The majority of the priests live in abso- 
lute ignorance of the system of the universe. 
Some are not even convinced of the rota. 
tion of the earth round thesun. For an in- 
telligent priest to write about astronomy is 
to subject himself to suspicion as heretical. 
The ‘teaching in the theological schools is 
shamefully poor.” Half of the priests ‘‘have 








never read the Bible once through,” and 
many cannot even explain the Scripture 
they are compelled to be familiar with. 
One confessed that he never opened any 
book except his breviary. They are very 
generally ignorant of Church history. 


‘Kept apart from their fellow-citizens, to be- 
gin with, by their garb as much as by their way 
of life, they hold themselves still more aloof by 
reason of the aversion of which they 
feel themselves to be the object. Thus they 
remain strangers to the most legitimate aspira- 
tions of modern society, no less than to the 
scientific truths of which it is in full possession. 
They have scarcely any influence except over the 
minds of women and children. Women listen 
to them because their own intellectual culture 
is, in France, so imperfect that ‘they are less dis- 
quieted by the want of harmony between the 
scicntific spirit and the ideas of sacerdotalism : 
indeed, they are hardly conscious of the discord ; 
while children are as yet at an age when instruc- 
tion is not obliged to submit to the dictates of 
good sense, These children, however, as they 
grow up almost inevitably get beyond the reach 
of the priest’s influence. 

“The catechisms in use are an indication of 
the intellectual caliber of the curés and vicaires 
appointed at the Episcopal discretion. They can 
hardly teach anything of dogma or morals with- 
out mixing it up with errors of principle and 
false representations of fact, which they them- 
selves accept as truc.” 

The French Priest’s remedy for this state 
of things is the cutting down of Episcopal 
power. This could be done either by Rome 
or the French Government; but he inclines 
to favor the interposition of the latter. 
Even though Leo XIII should feel that his 
prerogatives were interfered with, he would 
heartily acquiesce in the policy of a re- 
vival of studies for the priesthood. The 
writer believes that the present fight be- 
tween Secularism and the Church in France 
will result in the defeat of the former; but 
the Church will be compelled to change 
her position. Evangelical Protestantism, 
as a factor, he does not discuss or allude to. 


-— 


Tue General Assembly of the Cumb:rland 
Presbyterian Church will meet at Nashville, 
Tenn., May 17th. The opening sermon will be 
preached by 8. H. Buchanan, D.D., of Little 
Rock, Ark., the retiring moderator. The Re- 
vised Confession of Faith will be certainly 
adopted, as about seventy-five presbyteries of the 
one hundred and seventeen in the Church have 
already voted approbation—most of them unani- 
mously, Three only have voted against it. 
One asks that the work be done over—that the 
Revision be revised. The Board of Publication 
will be reported out of debt—the ten thousand 
dollars asked for by the Board at the last Assem- 
bly having been more than provided. The Board 
of Missions will have a better financial showing 
than at any previous time in its history. A like 
showing will be made on the part of the educa- 
tional work. Waynesburgh College will report 
its new building, nearly completed, out of debt, 
and thirty thousand dollars added to the endow- 
ment fund. Trinitv University will probably 
report the selection of a president, to fill the 
place made vacant by the death of Dr. Beeson, 
and a considerable addition to the endowment. 
Cumberland University and Lincoln University 
will give a like showing with respect to endow- 
ment, The Church has contributed to the 
various boards and enterprises of the denomina- 
tion nearly three times as much as in any pre- 
vious year. 


...-The Spanish House of Deputies has ap- 
proved, by a vote of 164 to 42, a Government 
measure permitting members of the Cortes to 
affirm, if they wish to,in place of the present 
oath. The Nonconformist, speaking of the pe- 
titions in England against the Parliamentary 
Affirmation Bill, draws a contrast between Spain 
and England in this particular. 


“Whiie Spain, which, according to tradition, isthe 
most bigoted state of Europe, is thus moving for- 
ward in the path of religious toleration, England, 
spellbound by prejudice, or cowed by party 
clamor, is hesitating to make even the timid ad- 
vance proposed by the Government Affirmation Bill. 
The petitions against that measure—which has un- 
fortunately never been as yet discussed in the House 
of Commons—are pouring in by wholesale; and it is 
only by great external pressure that the Wesleyan 
Committee of Privileges has been restrained from 
following in the wake of the Church Institution, 
which afew days ago presented the new Primate 
with a memorial, signed by no Jess than 13,650, de- 
claring that the proposal to omit the words ‘So help 
me God’ from the Parliamentary oath of allegiance 
is dishonoring to the Almighty and utterly opposed 
to the spirit of the Constitution and of the law of 
England.” 

..-.The Holy Synod of Russia has made an- 
swer to the preposal of the Bishops of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church for spiritual inter- 
communion between the two Churches, especially 
in Alaska, that while the Synod is anxious to 
promote fraternal love and toleranee in its in- 





tercourse with the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
it cannot entertain the request for “a reciprocal 
participation in the solemn performance of the 
Sacrament.” The Synod “considers a previous 
agreement in faith as peremptorily indispensable 
before the practical mutual participation in the 
Sacraments, inasmuch as the first is the only 
possible groundwork or basis for the last.” 

‘«In order to attain this most desired end, a thor- 
ough study and investigation of the differences in 
the doctrine of both Churches would be absolutely 
requisite, and to promote this, a great principle of 
co-operation will undoubtedly be found in the spirit 
of peace and charity which animates both Churches, 
the Orthodox as wel] as the American, and in those 
prayers forthe peace of the whole world, and for 
the union of the holy Church of the Lord, which 
arise to the God of truth and mercy from the Or- 
thodox Churches, and which are most certainly 
shared by the American Churches.” 


....The London Presbytery has adopted, by a 
vote of 36 to 19, the following overture, moved 
by Dr. Frazer, to the Synod of the Presbyterian 
Church of England: 

‘* Whereas, the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
while held in high and deserved honor in this 
Church as setting forth the system of doctrine 
which this Church with unabated firmness teaches 
and maintains, is found to be no longer so well 
suited in form and expression as it was in former 
times to the actual conditions and wants of the 
Church ; it is hereby humbly overtured by the Pres- 
bytery of London to the Synod indicted to meet on 
the 30th of the present month, to take the relation of 
the Church to this subordinate standard into careful 
consideration, with a view to such prudent and 
timely action as to its wisdom may seem meet.” 


....The removal of the Rev. A. H. Mackono- 
chie from one benefice to another, in London, 
ought not, the Church Association thinks, to 
shield him from the penalties of repeated viola- 
tions of the law which are still hanging over 
him. Lord Penzance was expected, according 
to our last English files, to pronounce an opinion 
on this subject. Sir Percival Heywood, patron 
of Miles-Platting, has abandoned his attitude of 
defiance of Bishop Frazer, and offers to with- 
draw his nomination if His Lordship will insti- 
tute some one else duly qualified and prepared 
to make the statutory declaration. The Bishop 
has declined to accept the compromise. 


....An English Methodist paper says a very 
favorable sentiment concerning Methodist re- 
union in England exists, and is growing. It 
Bays: 

“It is widely believed that a large number of dis- 
tinguished ministers and laymen of the New Con- 
nection would give a decidedly favorable considera- 
tion to a well-arranged scheme for re-union with us, 
now that the only essentia] difference has been re- 
moved by the admission of laymen to conference.” 


...-Messrs. Moody and Sankey were, at last 
accounts, in Liverpool, where a circus, with a 
seating capacity of 5,000, has been too small to 
accommodate their hearers. An adjoining church 
has been well filled with the overflow. This was 
the last appointment of the Evangelists in Eng- 
land. An all-day convention was announced to 
be held in Liverpool on April 26th. Two days 
later they are to sail for America. 

....An old and curious custom was observed 
this year on Holy Thursday by the Emperor and 
Empress of Austria. His Majesty washed the 
feet, in the Imperial Court, of twelve poor old 
men, and the Empress did the same for a dozen 
poor old women, A few were admitted by ticket 
to the ceremony. The women ranged between 
90 and 97 in age ; the men between 87 and 93. 


...-The Pope has made an energetic protest 
against the proposed establishment of civil mar- 
riage in Spain. The Premier, Sefior Sagasta, in 
reply, informs the Papal Nuncio that the project 
will not be pressed in Parliament this year, and 
that when it is brought forward it will be in a more 
modified form than in France and Italy. 


...-It is said that the stipends of 159 priests 
have been withheld by the French government 
for inciting people to rebellion. The names of 
2,000 against whom the prefects have made 
complaint remain to be considered as well as the 
cases of several bishops. 

....An Anglican (Dr. Bromby) and a Pres- 
byterian clergyman (the Rev. Charles Strong) 
exchanged pulpits in Melbourne, Australia, 
and charges of illegality are accumulating against 
the Anglican. 

....Of the 724 Quarterly Conferences in the 
Yanada Methodist Church which have voted on 
the basis of union, 627 approve it and only 87 
are against it. In ten there was a tie vote. 


..+.The Vatican, at the request of the Russian 
Government, will send a representative to Mos- 
cow on the occasion of the Czar’s coronation. 


...- Theological students in Germany are multi- 
plying. In 1876 there were 1,870; now there are 
3,007 Protestants and 758 Catholics. 


....The expenses of the election and institu- 
tion of Bishop Benson to the primacy of Eng- 
land amounted to $150,000. 


....There is one Protestant in the Italian 
Parliament, Signor Strobel, a Methodist. 


... [tis reported that Canon Farrar will be 
made Archdeacon of Westminster. 








The Funday-school, 


LESSON FOR MAY 6th. 


PETER PREACHING TO THE GENTILES.— 
Acts x, 30—44, 


Notrs.—‘‘ Four days ago,”—-It had taken two 
days to send the messenger thirty miles to Joppa, 
and as much to get back, including delays, 
Thus, the messenger could not have started 
immediately, but would have waited till toward 
dark, if not till the next morning. On the suc- 
ceeding day (‘‘the morrow”) they would reach 
Joppa and rest over night ; and the third day they 
would start, reaching Cesarea the day after. 
———“ Until this hour.”—The meaning of 
this clause is not clear, Perhaps it is that 
it was four days ago at this hour.———‘‘ The 
ninth hour of prayer.”—Cornelius, though 
a Gentile by birth, seems to have been a “‘ proselyte 
of the gate,” who, though an uncircumcised 
Gentile, accepted the general truth of Judaism 
and worshiped the God of the Jews, and ob- 
served their religious worship, though not their 
ceremonies.—_——-“‘ He lodgeth,” etc.—The fact 
that the angel knew just where Peter was to be 
found impressed the centurion.———-** We are 
all here.”--It would seem that the centurion had 
surrounded himself with devout attendants. — 
“* God is no respecter of persons.” —Cares no more 
for a Jew by birth than for a Gentile.—— 
* Judge of quick and dead,” —Of those who shall 
be living or dead at the Judgment Day.——— 
“The Holy Ghost fell,” etce.—This is explained 
later that they spake with tongues and glorified 
God, Just what this speaking with tongues in 
such a case was is not clear, 

Instruction.—It is very natural that it should 
be while at prayer that Cornelius received the 
answer and direction. If he had not prayed he 
would have seen no angel, 

Praying without a corresponding life of ser- 
vice with one’s means, without ‘‘ alms,” will not 
bring a blessing. But one who feels right toward 
God and then also toward men is accepted, 

Of course, Peter did well to come. It cost 
hima day’s hard travel; but that was a matter 
of no consequence, if he could do good. One 
should improve every opportunity to do good, 
even at an inconvenience ; and if he does not do 
so he does not do well. 

A well-disposed person surrounds himself with 
those like him. The centurion was able to bring 
his friends all in to hear Peter, because his influ- 
ence had given his friends the same feeling as 
his own. 

It was very hard for Peter and the disciples 
to learn that the Gospel was for others than 
Jews. Christ had told them to “ go into all the 
world and preach to every creature” ; about hi» 
“other sheep which are not of this fold wa 
about those who should ‘come from the East 
and the West” ; and yet Peter and all the apostles 
sat down for eight years in Jerusalem, only run- 
ning out a few miles where Jews were converted ; 
and it took an angel speaking to Cornelius and a 
vision to Peter to get him to comprehend that 
Christianity was for the whole world, Even yet 
he did not fully understand it. 

God is still no respecter of persons. That is 
just as true in Christian lands as in Judea. It 
makes no difference now whether one is born a 
Christian or a heathen, if he only “ feareth God 
and worketh righteousness,” then his “ prayer is 
heard and his alms are had in remembrance be- 
fore God.” We do not know how many in heathen 
lands will be saved. 

Nevertheless, the Gentiles and the heathen, 
even those who pray to God and do alms, need 
to know of Jesus. What was dark to them be- 
fore they will now understand—how they can have 
a sure word of grace and salvation. 

Peter’s sermon was a very simple and compre- 
hensive one. It just told who Jesus was, what 
he did, why he died, how he rose from the dead, 
who were the witnesses, what was his commis- 
sion, and why their gospel should be believed. 
That kind of preaching is effective. 

The great object of Christianity is to secure 
the remission of sins. Every one needs forgive- 
ness, and Christianity shows how forgiveness can 
be had. 

The Holy Spirit being given to Gentiles, this 
ought to be reason enough why the Christians 
should be satisfied to have the converts received. 
But it was not at first. The churches are very 
apt to be jealous and to try to keep out those 
who do not practice and believe just as we do. 
Those who love Jesus Christ and do good as his 
disciples have a full right to any position in any 
church to which they may be called, whether as 
members or teachers. 

Christianity still rests on sound reason. Its 
faith rests on good, trustworthy testimony. 
Those disciples had seen Jesus after his resurrec- 
tion. Of their full confidence that they had seen 


Him and eaten with Him there can be no doubt. 
For that faith they died. On it the Church is 
built, We have still the same nee of the 
Church, and we have, also, the vast fact that 
Christianity has proved its truth by its work. It 
has revolutionized the world. 
Peter showed by his sermon that the ion 
mable. It rested on indubit- 
report 
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Hews of the aWeek. 


DOMESTIC, 


A meeTinec of the Central Union Land 
League was held in Philadelphia on Sun- 
day night to complete arrangements for 
the Land League Convention to be held 
there this week. A_ reception is to be 
given to Patrick Egan, Treasurer of the National 
League, of Ireland. It was decided that 
no reference to dynamite projects is made 
in the Convention. The Irish leaders say that 
the non-attendance of Mr. Parnell will have no 
effect on the Philadelphia Convention. O’Don- 
ovan Rossa will not be received at the Conven- 
tion. He denounces the “‘ constitutional agita- 
tors” as “milk and water” men; the latter 
denounce him as a “ paid agent” of England. 


” 


.The Excise law was enforced in New York 
City on Sunday last. The Superintendent of the 
Police had given instructions on Saturday to his 
captains that the bars of all the hotels in the city 
should be closed. No favor was shown by the 
police, and the day passed without the tinkling 
of glass and the drinking of liquor, which have 
long been the companionable features of a Sun- 
day at these central places. The Superintendent's 
instructions were that all the hotels should be 
warned to close their bars, and this was done. A 
nuinber of arrests were made, however, in the 
poorer quarters of the city. 


..The Commissioner of Pensions at Wash- 
ington has issued a circular warning pensioners 
and applicants for pensions that unscrupulous 
persons are traveling through the country 
claiming that they are authorized to represent 
the Commissioner of Pensions. No special ex- 
aminer or other person employed by the Pension 
Office is authorized to receive money, either as 
fee or expenses, and all such examiners are 
provided with certificates bearing the signature 
of the Commissioner of Pensions and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 


..Notwithstanding the disagreeable state of 
the weather, there was a great outpouring of col- 
ored people in Washington, last week, to celebrate 
Emancipation Day. The rain and fierce gusts of 
wind played havoc with the Spring head-gear 
and colored ribbons of the women and spoiled 
the gaudy sashes and Sunday hats of the men 
who moved in or with the procession which for 
five or six hours slowly plodded through the 
broad streets and avenues of Washington and 
Georgetown. 


..President Arthur returned to Washington 
from his Southern trip on Sunday evening. It 
had been reported that he had been overcome 
with illness and fatigue and was hastening back 
to Washington in a somewhat alarming con- 
dition. But all such reports were declared to be 
without foundation, and both the President and 
the gentlemen who had accompanied him denied 
that he had suffered from anything more serious 
than a slight attack of indigestion, 


.-It is reported from Scranton, Penn., that 
the list of smallpox cases in Olyphant has in- 
creased to twenty, five new cases being reported 
in a single day. Many of the patients are so low 
that their deaths are hourly expected. Physicians 
attribute the spread of the disease to the care- 
lessness of the people in placing themselves in 
actual contact with sick persons ; and the apathy 
of the borough officers has called forth severe 
condemnation. 


..A copy of the Civil Service rules, as 
adopted by the Civil Service Commission (yet 
subject to the President's approval), was last 
week furnished to each member of the Cabinet 
in Washington. The object of this distribution 
is to enable the members of the Cabinet to ex- 
amine the rules thoroughly, in advance of their 
formal consideration at a Cabinet mecting soon 
to be held. 


..The committee having charge of the open- 
ing of the Brooklyn Bridge have decided to re- 
port in favor of handing it over formally to the 
public May 24th. Itis announced that President 
Arthur, Governor Cleveland, and many promi- 
nent national, state, and local officers will be 
invited to be present, and it is rumored that Dr. 
Richard 8. Storrs and Wm. M. Evarts will be the 
orators of the day. 


..The police of New York during the past 
week have been making raids upon the gambling 
houses of the city, capturing and removing all 
the paraphernalia necessary to the running of 
such establishments. The war has been well 
undertaken and at least has the show of a de- 
termination to exterminate, although no arrests 
have accompanied the seizures. 


..The Treasury Department was informed, 
last week, that vine cuttings have been imported 
into the port of New York from China which the 
Custom House officers think are infected with 
phylloxera. There is no law authorizing the de- 
struction of such importations. The Treasury 
Department is conferring with the Agricultural 
Department on the subject. 


....The New York Assembly has passed a bill 


, oxtending the privileges of the Broadway Under- 





ground Railroad Company, and it is now be- 
lieved that active steps will be taken toward car- 
rying out and completing the enterprise. The 
Benate passed the Niagara Falls Park bill. 


-General Crooks is in command of the 
Mexican and American troops which are to fight 
the border Indians. He has already started for 
Mexico in pursuit of the Apaches. He says that 
the stories about the Indian raid into Arizona 
have been greatly exaggerated. 


..In the Criminal Court at Washington, 
last week, the Grand Jury presented indictments 
against Brady and Kellogg, for connection with 
the Star-route frauds, The summing up for tho 
Government in the Star-route trial has been 
begun by Mr. Ker. 


.. Captain R. H. Pratt, superintendent of the 
training-schoo] for Indian youth at Carlisle, 
Penn., has collected about $4,000 for the exten- 
sion of the workshops, #2,000 of which was sub- 
scribed by the pastor of a church in the vicinity. 


..The Connecticut State Senate defeated, 
last week, the prohibitory Constitutional amend- 
ment by a vote of 11 nays to 9 yeas, four mem- 
bers being absent. A two-thirds yote is required 
to submit the amendment to the people. 


.-The centennial anniversary of Washing- 
ton’s proclamation of the cessation of hostilities 
was celebrated at Newburg on Sunday last with 
appropriate religious exercises, 


.-The National Academy of Sciences has 
elected Professor O. C. Marsh, of Yale College, 
to be its President and fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Professor Rogers. 


.-The count of cash in the United States 
Treasury was finished last week, and resulted in 
a balance of three cents in favor of Mr. Gil- 
fillan. 

FOREIGN 


. The explosions in England and throughout 
Europe have not ceased, notwithstanding the 
fact that so many conspirators have been arrest- 
ed. An explosion occurred on Saturday at the 
British government manufactory of small-arms 
at Enfield. A quantity of burning tow and 
pieces of atin box were afterward found in the 
debris, A passer-by saw two men witha box 
decamping just before the explosion occurred. 
Owing to the open situation of the place littl 
damage was done. An explosion also occurred 
on Sunday in a dynamite factory in pain. 
Seven bodies were recovered from the ruins, 
but it is feared that more were lost. It was 
reported further that the authorities of Vienna 
had been warned of an attempt to destroy the 
Parliament building. Other ruinors of various 
kinds are every day telegraphed. It is said that 
the existence of another assassination socicty 
has been revealed by an informer, who declares 
that it was aided by Land League funds. It is 
also reported that England has asked for the 
extradition of two dynamite conspirators from 
France. Three British gunboats are now 
cruising off Ireland to intercept a vessel from 
America, believed to be carrying infernal 
machines. As yet thereis no report of a com- 
munication from the British Government to the 
United States upon the subject of the dynamite 
conspirators. 


..The dynamite plotters were arraigned in 
London on Thursday of last week, and Norman, 
whose real name is W. J. Lynch, turned informer. 
He stated that he joined a dynamite society in 
New York in October last, and in March was sent 
to London by Dr. Gallagher, of Greenpoint, L. L, 
the latter having intrusted to his care a box 
containing an infernal machine. This Lynch 
declared he threw overboard on his voyage to 
London. Having arrived in London he was met 
by Gallagher and the other prisoners, and while 
arrangements were being made to blow up public 
buildings they were all arrested. The examina- 
tion of the conspirators was continued the next 
day,’and more evidence was adduced against the 
prisoners. There is general satisfaction ex- 
presed by the English press over the attitude of 
the New York papers on the question of the Irish 
conspiracies and dynamite plots. Also Minis- 
ter Lowell, who spoke on Saturday at the 
annual dinner of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers in London, had a timely word to say 
with reference to the explosion conspiracy. ‘I 
am sure,” he observed, “that no American any 
more than I, no American any more than any 
Englishman, believes that assassination is war 
or that dynamite is the raw material of politics.” 


-.--On Monday of last week Daniel Curley, 
the second of the prisoners indicted for partici- 
pation in the murder of Lord Frederic Cavendish 
and Mr. Burke, was placed on trial at the Dublin 
Court-Houre. As in Brady’s case, the defense 
attempted to prove an alibi, but this was again 
of no avail, for the jury, on Wednesday rendered 
a verdict of guilty, and Curley was sentenced to 
be banged on May 18th. On Thursday, the 19th 
inst., Timothy Kelly was bronght forward as the 
third prisoner, and substantially the same testi- 
mony asin the case of the other two was sub- 
mitted by both sides. The jury retired on Fri- 
day, but failed to come to an agreement in 
Kelly's case, one of their number being a Par- 





nellite. They were, therefore, discharged, and a 
new trial ordered for Monday, the 23d. 


--An effort is being made in Ireland to effect 
a renewal of the strike of the Irish police. A 
circular with this end in view has been addressed 
from Belfast to all the stations throughout the 
country, advising and exhorting the men to strike 
and urging that they would be justified in their 
action by the long delay of the commission in 
publishing the result of its inquiry into the 
grievances of which the men complained and 
which have not been adjusted. The agitation 
among the men seems to have alarmed the au- 
thorities, as a circular was forthwith issued from 
the Castle, appealing to them not to act rashly, 
and promising that the conclusions arrived at by 
the commission will be published i diately. 





..The foreign relations of France are still 
unsettled. A French expedition is said to have 
been attacked by an African tribe and defeated 
at Pontanegro, Congo. France has made cer- 
tain demands upon the Emperor of Annam, In 
case of his refusal to comply, it is said that a 
thousand troops and several gunboats will be 
sent to occupy strategic points in that country. 
If the affair in Annam should result ina war 
with China it is understood that France will con- 
fine herself to blockading Chinese ports, 


.-The latest of the reports concerning the 
coronation of the Czar is that it will take place 
at Moscow, May 27th, and that the festivities 
will be continued till June 8th. Meantime the 
Nihilists are being severely dealt with. Eighteen 
of them were convicted in St. Petersburg last 
Thursday, six of whom were sentenced to death. 
Two of those sentenced were put to death on 
Sunday. Twenty Nihilists are soon to be tried 
at Odessa, 


..The Malagassy Envoys have arrived in 
London, and been waited upon by a deputation 
of members of Parliament and others, who con- 
gratulated them on the satisfactory result (what- 
ever that may be) of their visit to the United 
States, and wished the envoys success in their 
negotiations with France. 


.. The foreign diplomatic representatives at 
Constantinople have addressed a note to the 
Porte, protesting against the establishment of a 
petroleum depot. They allege that the duties 
claimed by the concessionnaire of the project are 
contrary to treaties of commerce and injurious 
to merchants. 


..Mr. Daggett, the United States Minister to 
the Sandwich Islands, has made a report to the 
State Department expressing his disbelief of the 
charge that Chinese sugar is smuggled into th« 
United States under the provisions of the Ha- 
wailan treaty. 

..Advices from South America state that the 
Peruvian General Caceres surprised some Chilian 
troops at Chancay, north of Lima, and drove 
them out of the port. No news has yet been re- 
ceived in regard to the congress at Arequipa, 


..It is rumored in Berlin that, if the mon- 
archy should be restored in France, Germany 
would not forthwith declare war against the 
former country, a8 has been supposed. 


.. Twenty more men have been arrested in 
County Clare, Lreland, for conspiracy to murder 
landlords and others, and two of the prisoncrs 
have turned informers. 

..Louise Michel has been committed for 
trial at the next Paris Assizes, on the charge of 
inciting to riot. It is said that she will conduct 
her own defense. 

..Lords Wolseley and Alcester have been 
voted an annual allowance of £2,000 by the 
House of Commons for their services during the 
Egyptian war. 

..-It was announced in the Spanish Senate 
last week that Spain had no misunderstanding 
with any European power. 

...-The Duke of Genoa and the Princess Is- 
abella, of Bavaria, were married in Munich on 
Monday of last week. 


....A statue of Lord Beaconsfield was un- 
veiled in Parliament Square, London, on Thurs- 
day, of last week. 


... The triple alliance of Germany, Austria, 
and Italy is said to have been agreed on last 
June. 


..It is reported from Egypt that the False 
Peaphe has ponpenene Khartoum, in the Soudan. 


THE USE OF Meteme Porter's Cough Bison 
for the past forty years has given proof of its 
efficacy in pulmonary complaints. As time 
makes the facts wider and better known, the 
Balsam is fast becoming a staple necessity 
among all classes. Price, 25, 50, and 75 cents 
ber bottle. Sold by all Druggists. 
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Ir has now been clearly demonstrated that the 
route “by way of St. Louis,” for Freight and 
Passenger traftic between the Atlantic seaboard 
and the States west of the Mississippi River, is 
in every respect as goof as the old channels. 
Not long since it was thought one must go to 
Chicago in order to reach any western point. 
St. Louis, however, with ite slow and sure meth- 
ods and the aid of the Missouri Pacific Sys- 
tem of railroads, is fast gaining the ascendancy. 
Freight and passengers can now be carricd as 
cheaply and in quicker time “via St. Louis,” 
to all points in Missouri, Kansas, Texas, Colo- 
rado, Nebraska, New and Old Mexico, Arizona, 
and California, Further details regarding this 
immense System of Roads, now comprising 6,000 
miles, ¢ can n be obtained at 248 Broadway, N.Y. 
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SURA RHEUMATISM, 
CURA. NEURALGIA, 


and for diseases arising from an impure erate of the 
blood. An antidote for malaria, 

Prices, 0c. and 61. Can be sent by mall, Ask your 
druggtat for it. 
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THE BIBLE AND WOMEN. 


When we criticise certain extravagant 
portions of that eloquent and in parts 
admirable volume by Dr. Morgan Dix, on 
“The Calling of a Christian Woman,” we 
are told that all the cry of medigwvalism 
raised against it is simply a complaint 
against the assumption that Christian 
women believe the Bible to be God's Word 
and feel bound by its teachings as to their 
duties and relations. That is,if we hold 
that woman's sphere can be legitimately 
extended in the professions, or that a 
woman taxpayer has a right to vote how 
her school-taxes shall be expended, Dr. 
Dix tells us that this debases woman's 
dignity, and a score of noisy anti-reformers 
shout at us that we do not believe the 
Bible, and that we reject its teachings as to 
‘wdiman's duties and relations. 

This charge we repel with some asperity. 
We do not discredit the Bible, but we honor 
it when we say that we are governed, 
not by what is temporary and local in 
it, but by what is universal and eternal. 
The Bible, Christ himself being witness, 
aliowed some things for a while which 
are not according to the highest ethics, 
and..which advancing civilization and 

tian culture overthrow. We do not 
away the Bible because we throw 

easy divorce and circumcision and re- 

on and slavery and winedrinking and 
silenedéifor women in the charches. We have 
only honoredthe. law more, have “ fulfilled ” 





it, to use our Saviour’s word, when we re- 
move certain non-essential restrictions or 
magnify the responsibilities and usefulness 
of women. Ifthe Constitution of the United 
States allowed the slave trade up to 1808, 
we did not dishonor the Constitution when 
we said that after that time there should be 
no slave trade or that slavery itself must 
perish. If Paul most wisely forbade 
Corinthian Christian women to act like 
Corinthian courtesans, it does not follow 
that in a better civilization, which does not 
recognize courtesy and courtesan as words of 
kindred import, women may not enjoy a 
freedom and a responsibility properly for- 
bidden in an age of Grecian lasciviousness. 
A sensible mother here allows her daughter 
to do what she would forbid her to do in 
Paris. 

If some women have so far resented the 
application to them of the prohibitions of 
Paul as to speak impatiently of the Bible 
which contains them they have greatly 
erred; but it is possible that the foolish 
literalists who do not understand the spirit 
of Scripture, and who declare the temporary 
to be permanent, must bear their share of 
the fault. When we are approached with 


| doubled fists and the command to give up a 


truth or to give up Scripture, we need to 
keep our temper and remember that our 
Bible bullies have no authority to put the 
alternative before us. But not all people 
have this wisdom. Some when thus at- 
tacked really suppose that they must 
either give up their truth or the Bible; and 
so they conclude the Bible to be false and 
give it up. But the Bible is fuller of truth 
than they know. Itis bubbling over with 
truth, ever clarifying itself and dissolving 
its own temporary and contingent elements 
in the depths of its own infinite truth. We 
hold to the Bible all the stronger and love 
it all the more because we see it renovating 
society and lifting men and women above 
the conditions to which some of its own en- 
actments applied. They err who read the 
Bible only superficially. They understand 
it best who enter into its heart. It is spirit 
and it is life. 
> 


THE FUTURE OF THE COLORED 
RACE. 


Freperick Doveras, now a venerable 
man, was the orator at the recent meeting 
of the colored people in Washington, in 
commemoration of the Emancipation Day. 
His topic was the present condition and 
future prospects of the Negro race in 
the United States, considered politically 
and socially. We quote, as follows, a pas- 
sage from his speech in reference to the 
latter point: 





** What is to be the future of the colored peo- 
ple of this country? Three different solutions 
to this difficult problem have been given and 
adopted by different classes of the American 
people, First, colonization in Africa; second, 
extinction through poverty, disease, and death ; 
third, assimilation and unification with the 
great body of the American people. I do not 
look for colonization either in or outside of the 
United States. Africa is too far off, even if we 
desired to go there, which we do not. Removal 
to any of the territories is out of the question. 
We have no business to put ourselves before the 
bayonets of the white race. We have seen the 
fate of the Indian. As to extinction, the prospect 
in that direction has been greatly clouded by the 
census just taken, in which it is seen that our 
increase ts ten per cent. greater than that of the 
white people of the South. 

“There is but one destiny, it seems to me, left 
for us, and that is to make ourselves and be 
made by others a part of the American people in 
every sense of the word. Assimilation, not iso- 
lation, is our true policy and natural destiny. 
Unification for us is life. Separation is death. 
We cannot afford to set up for ourselves a separ- 
ate political party or adopt for ourselves a politic- 
al creed apart from the rest of our fellow- 
citizens.” 

These are well-considered words. While 
no one can forecast the exact future of 
either the colored or the white race in this 
country, all the probabilities point most dis- 
tinctly to the continuance of both races un- 
der our system of government, state and na- 
tional, as the common occupants of the 
soil, and common sharers in the privileges 
and responsibilities of one and the same 
citizenship. Neither of these races will die 


out by the process of gradual extinction, or 
by the merging of the one into the other. 
No one for a moment supposes that any 
such fate awaits the predominant white race. 








If eitherrace disappears, it will be the black 
race; but this race will not disappear in the 
state of freedom, any more than it did in 
the state of slavery; and far the larger pro- 
portion of it will remain where it is to-day 
—in the Southern states. An aggregate pop- 
ulation of 6,580,793 colored people, chiefly 
in the Southern states, to whose climate they 
are physically adapted, is not going to be 
colonized or die out by any process that 
lies within the range of probability. That 
population will remain, increasing in num- 
bers and rising in its social condition, im- 
portance, and power. 

The result must be that the two races 
will live together as integral portions of 
the same community, as political members 
of the same states, and citizens of the same 
general government. Such is the fact as it 
now exists,and as it has existed since the 
abolition of slavery and the adoption of the 
recent amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States. The future, then, of 
the colored people is to be the continu- 
ance of their present civil and_ political 
status, supplemented by the improvement 
in their condition which education and 
time will give. They have already passed 
their severest ordeal as a race, in making 
the transit from slavery to freedom; and, 
considering all the circumstances, it may 
well be doubted whether so great a change 
was ever made on so large a scale, with so 
few evils and sueh complete success. The 
colored people as a race have conducted 
themselves most admirably; and this is a 
promising sign for their future. 

Mr. Douglas is entirely right in his 
view that the colored people are not to be 
separated from the white race, territorially 
or politically. We want no Negro states 
in this country, and no black man’s par- 
ty, and no ‘‘color-line” in politics. The 
two races are connected and affiliated in 
locality and in government relationship, 
and they must be connected and affiliated 
as factors in our common destiny, each 
working out its own destiny as a part of 
the general whole, and each conceding 
to the other what it claims for itself. In a 
word, the law of equal rights and equal re- 
sponsibilities, impartially applied to both 
races, will take good care of all the ques- 
tions that relate to the future of either 
race. The best statesmanship on this sub- 
ject is that of simple — 
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THE NEW ENGLISH | CULT. 


Some one has raised the question how 
Queen Victoria must feel to know that a 
wild tribe of mountaineers in India have 
lately adopted her as a divinity to worship. 
Possibly any tendency to elation will be 
counteracted by the knowledge that nearer 
home a band of savages, with a strange oath- 
bound religion of murder, have made hera 
sortof horrid Kali, the exalted incarnation 
of all that is cruel and horrible. 

But Victoria’s goddess-worshipers and 
devil-worshipers are in India and Ireland. 
In England itself there has grown up a new 
cult, the sacred object of which is the dis- 
tinguished living poet, Robert Browning. 
The devotees take the name of the ‘‘ Brown- 
ing Society,” and hold monthly meetings at 
which one or more priests of the order read 
pious ascriptionsto their god of praise for his 
incomprehensibility, which appears to be 
the chief divine attribute which has attract- 
ed the adherents of the new sect. We have 
observed in the reports of their meetings 
no mention of prayers offered except on 
rare occasions when, as to a still material- 
ized and localized deity, a deputation of dev- 
otees is sent to his shrine to ask him to shed 
light on some passage in his sacred books 
which seems to them too dark, or to shed 
darkness on some passage which seems too 
light. But light or dark, the sphinx-like 
god only smiles on them jocoseriously but 
silently, waves his hand in the pippa passes 
of benediction, and retires to the Red Cotton 
Night-cap Country of incomprehensible and 
unutterable utterance. We also notice that 
a certain amount of mission work is done 
by the members, and perhaps a dozen local 
churches have been gathered, including one 
in Baltimore, and another, we doubt not, 
in Boston, where every new religion is hos- 
pitably welcomed. 

We can judge much of the character of 
a sect by the character it gives to its 
gods; and this fact has interested us in 
an address delivered at a Jate meeting of 











this body held in London. The speaker 
was Mr, W. F. Revell, and he announced, 
as his subject, ‘‘ Browning’s Poems on God 
and Immortality as bearing on Life Here.” 
The point seems to be to discover what 
worshipers of Browning should believe 
as to probation here and hereafter. It will 
be seen that the Andover question is up 
in this young sect. The speaker began 
by declaring that ‘it is almost impossible 
for any man of a broad, far-seeing, sen- 
sitively responding nature to say Yes or No 
to a point-blank question, such as, ‘Is this 
your belief, or is it not.” If this is the 
Browningite faith, we are glad that its 
adherents are yet few. We hold that for 
the great majority of the class described it 
is not difficult to get and express decided 
convictions on the essential facts of religious 
and philosophical faith. But the speaker 
proceeds to add that Browning has so wide 
a nature that this is true of him. His 
‘“‘own nature is so many-sided that he 
showers down on us such a wealth of 
thought that he often bewilders and con- 
fuses us.” Heislike the Delphian oracle; 
he says many different things; and one must 
not interpret ‘‘his grand poetic utterances 
into stiff, hard dog a” ; he speaks in poetry, 
which is ‘‘imaginative and not scientific.” 
Indeed, he is a sort of Greek Proteus, and so 
incorporates himself into the shape of his 
characters that you cannot distinguish the 
two apart. ‘‘ He changes them into him- 
self and himself into them”; and, so, too 
much stress must not be laid on the fact that 
‘‘very definite Christian and religious doc- 
trines” may be found in his poems. Brown- 
ing has, we learn, a high opinion of God. 
““The God of Browning's poetry,” we are 
told, ‘‘is of a very exalted type.” He ‘‘ex- 
alts God infinitely above the best or noblest 
of men,” which is very good of him. He 
thinks there needs another life to remedy 
and atone for the evils and miseries of 
this.” In this, however, he does not seem 
to have added much to previously accepted 
faiths, which did not need him to tell them 
that 
* Life is probation, and this earth no goal, 
But starting-point of man.” 

The speaker, however, thinks he has dis- 
covered in the later Vedas of Browning 
evidence that, like Mohammed, he does not 
hesitate to give voice to a development of 
teaching, and that at present he is teaching, 
not pusitiveness, but only hope as to the 
future life; and that ‘‘the chief source of 
his inspiration is not his belief in God and 
immortality, but his large and all-embrac- 
ing sympathy with men.” That argues 
well for the extension of his worship in 
London and Boston. * 

The lesson from this is easy. If you 
want to be a loved favorite of the people, 
write simply, like Tennyson or Longfellow, 
so that you can be understood by the 
youngest. But if you want societies to 
worship you, write in a way quite too 
awfully Orphic to be understood. Tenny- 
son says what he means, and you have it; 
Browning ‘‘ bewilders and confuses us” 
with words of concealed meaning, and you 
can’t hgld him. We prefer the old religion 
and the old rhetoric to the new. 
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AN ATHEIST’S PRACTICAL VIEW 
OF MISSIONARIES. 


MissionaRY so@ieties have been some- 
times accused of exaggerating the success 
and prosperity of their work, and even of 
misrepresenting its condition. Regular 
readers of their journals and reports know 
that this, as a rule, is not the case. Ex- 
aggerations may be found in them, and the 
disposition may appear to make the pleas- 
anteraspect more prominent ; but confessions 
of failure, where there has been failure, are 
not rare, and too despondent forebodings 
quite as often find expression. The known 
condition of the Mission fields most often 
visited by the public should, moreover, satisfy 
the impartial inquirer that the missionaries 
have grounds for their best representations 
and are not torturing the truth, as some 
captious travelers would have it believed. 
Modern Christian Missions have affected 
extensive non-Christian realms for perma- 
nent good; and their course may be traced 
in lands of widely different situation and 
civilization by marks that it is impossible 
to overlouk. 

If some English and 
not willing 40 do justice to 
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own societies, the same is not always the 
case with strangers. A noticeable testi- 
mony froma source we might have pre- 
sumed to be hostile to the efficiency of 
Protestant Missionary work and its im- 
portance to the future of nations has just 
been given in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
It is by an author who apparently cares 
nothing for the religious aspect of the 
question, but views it from the position of 
a French atheist. He is discussing the 
expediency of the French government con- 
tinuing the protectorate of the Roman 
Catholic establishments in the East, which 
it has been heretofore the policy to main- 
tain, but which the anti-clericals now pro- 
pose to discard. At the very opening of 
his essay he assumes that ‘everybody 
knows that the Catholic Protectorate has 
been one of the most fruitful and active 
elements in the expansion of French influ- 
ence abroad.” In the Levant and the extreme 
East, in particular, ‘‘it is on the religious 
foundation that our influence and prestige 
repose. On this point impartial testimonies 
are unanimous, whether they come from 
declared freethinkers, simply liberal minds, 
or sincere Catholics.” Whether a coun- 
try which, like France, has shaken off 
religion at home should become a cham- 
pion of the faith in other regions is then 
discussed from purely political considera- 
tions. 

Scientific and commercial Missions have 
been recommended as preferable to relig- 
ious ones, because they do not shock relig- 
ious prejudices and superstitions, but com- 
mend themselves by the substantial advan- 
tages they are able to offer. But, while 
religious Missions do not directly create 
great business enterprises, they prepare the 
way for them by accustoming the people 
to the ways and wants of civilization. A 
person arriving in a country where Euro- 
peans are strange has hard work in estab- 
lishing himself and succeeding there ; ‘‘ but 
if he has beer preceded by men of courage 
and devotion, whose influence has been all 
the more readily accepted because it was 
not exercised in view of any material inter- 
est, he will not meet the same obstacles or 
see the same prejudices rising against him.” 
Hence the rivals of France have always op- 
posed the Catholic Missions as the advance- 
guards of its commerce. Notwithstanding 
occasional provocations and conflicts, the 
missionaries are almost everywhere ‘‘ deeply 
loved, not indeed for the faith they teach, 
which makes few proselytes, but for the 
services they render, and these are singu- 
larly appreciated.” The Catholic Missions 
in the Levant are surrounded with most 
ardent sympathies. Their priests are 
at home and _ universally respected in 
the Mussulman villages, the objects of the 
salutations and even reverence of the popu- 
lace. This is because ‘‘they have not 
satisfied themselves with preaching Chris- 
tianity, but have established schools where 
children of every religion are taught with 
exemplary tolerance, and hospitals where 
all who present themselves are attended to 
gratuitously, solely for the love of God.” A 
merchant of Gadames, in Tripoli, lamented, 
after the massacre and expulsion of the 
missionaries, that there was no one left to 
collect the sick and give them bread. The 
decrees against the religious orders have 
greatly weakened the prestige of France in 
those countries where the Missions of the 
orders were all that represented it. 


How much wiser in their generation, 
reflects M. Charmes, are the English. 
Everywhere in the East ‘‘ we find Protestant 
schools and asylums laboring with an in- 
vincible ardor to spread the Christian faith 
first and the love of England afterward.” 


“Tt is not true . . . that the Methodists 
and English put their country above their re- 
ligjon. They are first of all things missionaries. 
Théir attachment to the earthly country does 
not come in till after thir attachment to the 
celestial country, which, paradoxical as it may 
seem, is the real end of their efforts. . . . In 
consequence of the spirit of association that 
reigns in England, their Missions have organiza- 
tions of thé strongest character, and are in no 
want of resources. The state protects, sustains, 
and encourages them. No one would think of 
proposing to England to abandon the Protestant 
protectorate it exercises in fact, if not in law. It 
does not forget that the Protestant Bibles carry 
ite, language everywhere, and that missionaries 
are the best agents of civilization that a great 
people can employ to deliver from ariam 


_ fhe countries that aro still plunged in it.” 


+ 





To establish and sustain influence in any 
new country mep must be sent there who 
will found and keep up schools and hos- 
pitals, and means must be furnished to sup- 
port them, and relays must be found to 
supply the places of those who fall. 

** How can these things be done more cheaply 
and more surely than through the missionary 
societies ? Who can be depended upon to re- 
main faithful to their posts in time of trial ex- 
cept those ‘‘ who are sustained by that hope, or, 
if you please, by that supernatural illusion, that 
belongs only to men controlled by faith ?” 

If France finds so much difficulty in sup- 
plying its home schools with lay teachers 
without the help of the Church, how can it 
supply them abroad, where the obstacles 
are 80 much more formidable? The bur- 
den of the moral conquest of England's 
colonies falls chiefly on the Protestant 
socictics. They have enormous revenues 
accruing from liberal gifts, and spend 
them unsparingly; and an inexhaustible 
personal force which climate and disease 
may decimate without reducing it, for 
those who perish are immediately replaced 
by new comers. Catholic Missions, though 
not as strong as those of the Protestants, 
have likewise inexhaustible resources and 
supplies of men whose zeal is not depend- 
ent on any recompense this world can give ; 
for these, consequently, it is not necessary 
to provide fat sinecures when they have to 
retire. 

It is unfortunate for the consistency of 

the frec-thinkers who think it a great thing 
to tear down the crosses from school-houses 
and cemetery gates, that in Madagascar 
and on the Congo, where they would extend 
their power, 
“Voltaire is unknown ; no one has ever heard of 
Littré ; they have not a suspicion of what Posit- 
ivism is; and, alas! not only all] the errors of 
religion, but all the follies of superstition, pre- 
vail. To penetrate their barbarism a faith is 
needed which is not the faith of nothing. It may 
be a very great shame; but what can we do 
about it? It may, after all, be worth while to 
try to respect the prejudices of an ignorance we 
cannot dispel to-day or to-morrow.” 

Such are the intelligent views ofa French 
atheist respecting the utility and success of 
Missions. Whilehe may not understand or 
appreciate the motives which lead devoted 
missionaries to give their lives for distant 
and unregarded heathen, he cannot shut his 
eyes to the beneficence of the results they 


achieve. 
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A DEATH-BED CONVERSION IS- 
CREDITED. 


Ir is not with pleasure, but from a sense 
of duty, that we publish on another page 
an article which seems completely to dis- 
credit the story told to Joseph Cook by a 
Moravian woman who acted as nurse, 
about the death-bed conversion of Dr. 
George M. Beard. Having given currency 
in Tue INDEPENDENT to the report, we can 
do no less than to publish its contradiction. 
It pleases us to hear that those who have 
lived in unbelief have accepted the Chris- 
tian faith, and we are glad to publish their 
conversion, as an encouragement to others ; 
but it is better that the Church should let 
a hundred souls go down to their own des- 
truction than that it should attempt to 
convert them by falsehood or force. We 
would rather have an asserted conversion 
discredited than to have the Church's 
truthfulness discredited. 


From the fuller report now given us by 
Mr. Croffut we learn that, however honestly 
the nurse may have reported the story 
about Dr. Beard’s conversion, it is intrinsic- 
ally improbable, and that no one else of 
those aDout him believe it. When she “ said 
to him ‘Trust in Jesus,’ and, with unim- 
paired faculties, he answered: ‘I do. I 
am,’” he was so deaf that he could hear only 
when shouted to through an ear-trumpet, 
and was in intense pain. Others who were 
with him heard nothing of the sort. He 
did say ‘‘Higher, higher,” when gasping 
from the pressure on his lungs, and his 
attendant lifted him, as desired, to a sitting 
posture. His wife, his brothers, his attend- 
ants, all of them say that he died as he 
lived, ‘‘ a scientist,” ‘‘a philosopher,” but 
not a Christian believer. Such seem to be 
the facts. 

Dr. Beard’s case, then, cannot be. 
one in which the Andes hight of death 
gave 8. sudden vision of the | iar God 
“such as “Pladty flooded the with light 





and salvation. There may be such cases— 
there perhaps are—but nothing is gained by 
making them seem frequent. The man 
who lives a Christian as a rule dies a Chris- 
tian; the man who lives an unbeliever dies 
an unbeliever. It is best that this should 
be understood to be the rule. Fresh light 
in the article of death is not to be expected 
in the economy of God; and Mr. Cook no 
more teaches itthan wedo. He teaches that 
probation continues up to the very last con- 
nection of the soul with the body, and he 
makes more of the light that may come then 
than we do; but he holds as strongly as any 
one need to that it is the hight of folly to 
expect or wait for a supreme illumination of 
the conscience in that dread hour. If the 
collapse of this story of death-bed conver- 
sion shall do anything to prevent the abuse 
of the great truth, that so long as moral 
power exists there is the theoretical possi- 
bility of conversion and salvation, whether 
in health, or sickness, or death; whether on 
earth, or in Purgatory, or in Hell, we shall 
be glad. 

ee 


POSTAL ANOMALIES. 


Tus IxperenpENt suggested, a few weeks 
since, that the Government should reduce 
its rate on letters mailed and delivered in 
the same city to one cent, and that if it 
could afford to receive a letter in New 
York and deliver it in San Francisco for 
two cents, it could certainly afford to re- 
ceive and deliver a letter in either of these 
cities for one cent. In response to this 
suggestion, we have received a letter and a 
pamphlet from the general business agent 
of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, who gives some illus- 
trations of the anomalous character of our 
‘ postal laws in respect to mail matter of the 
second class. Here is one of these illus- 
trations: 





“A monthly weighing just over two ounces, 
and published at Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, New Orleans, Chicago, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, or any other of the more than one 
hundred free-<lelivery cities, now pays $240 on 
one thousand subscriptions in the city where 
published, while but from @35 to $45 postage 
will be charged on the same, if sent to any other 
part of the country, with free delivery at all 
other letter-carrier offices. The Government 
will pay transportation for one, two, or three 
thousand miles, and deliver for @35 to $45, at 
any carrier-office, mail matter on which it 
charges $240, without transportation, in the 
city where published.” 

Mr. Hutchins, the author of this pam- 
phlet, refers to the Missionary Herald, 
published by the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, in Boston, 
and then proceeds to say: 

‘One thousand copies of the monthly just 
named, which is published in Boston, are mailed 
to subscribers in Boston at a cost for postage per 
year of @240. To other letter-carrier offices 
some three thousand copies are mailed at about 
#40 per thousand. Siz times as much to mail 
to subscribers in the city where published as for 
transit across the continent, and free delivery 
added !”” 

As another illustration, Mr. Hutchins 
give the Mission Dayspring, of which he 
says: ‘On one thousand copies to Boston 
subscribers, it pays $120. On one thousand 
copies sent elsewhere, it pays about $7. 
Seventeen times as much for delivery only, at 
home, as for transit and delivery elsewhere |” 

Now, assuming Mr. Hutchins to be cor- 
rect as to his facts and figures, we pronounce 
this irregularity in postal rates to be worse 
thana blunder. It is manifestly unjust. It 
does not cost the Government as much to 
receive and deliver the Missionary Herald 
in Boston, where it is published, as it does 
to receive itin Boston and deliver it to a 
subscriber in San Francisco. In the latter 
case there is the cost of transportation for 
some three thousand miles. Is there any 
reason in common sense or equal justice 
why the postal charge for mere delivery in 
the former case should be six times what it 
isin the latter? None whatever. If any 
difference is made, the rate should be 
cheaper where there is mere delivery with- 
out transportation, than it is where there is 
delivery with transportation. Our postal 
system has been improved by the recent re- 
duction of the postage on letters; but.we 
certainly have not yet reached the final limit 
of needed improvement. The law, as itnow 
stands, is not only incotisistent; but’ is 
and absurd. ‘The péople 

‘improvement. 

















Tue Pittsburgh Christian Advocate thinks 
the question whether the new Methodist Uni- 
versity at Chattanooga is to be exclusively for 
white students has been raised inopportunely. 
We do not see why it is inopportune to inquire 
the purpose of the University. It is a question 
which must be decided one way or the other. 
The University cannot show the white side to 
the South and the black side to the North, The 
Advocate says the white institution at Athens is 
to be removed to Chattanooga, as the nucleus, 
we suppose, of the new University, and it adds: 

“The University at Athens, East Tennessee, had 

no colored students in its classes, They were not 
excluded by the authorities, but, nevertheless, they 
were conspicuous by their absence,” 
We understand the fact to have been otherwise 
than as thus stated. Colored students were ex- 
chided, When Dr, Cobleigh was president he 
denounced (in 1871) the report that the Univer- 
sity was a ‘‘ mixed school,” ‘ There is no Chris- 
tian charity,” he said, “broad enough to cover 
the multitude of sins committed every year by 
persons who aid in circulating in some form the 
false report” that blacks are admitted with 
whites. On this point the record of the East 
Tennessee University has been consistent. But, 
really, the question as to the position of Chat- 
tanooga University was first raised, not in the 
North, but by Southern men in that city, a re- 
mark of Bishop Warren being the occasion; 
and both Southern society and the Church North 
will, we presume, insist on knowing whether the 
doors of the University are to be open to all or 
only to whites, 

Wuart between Dr. Dix's volume of Lenten ad- 
dresses and Dr, Hepworth's article in our issue 
of this week on ‘‘Marriage as a Crime,” the 
women of fashionable sucicty are coming in for 
a heavy amount of criticism, which is in many 
cases deserved. It gives us a sort of amusement 
to observe that the chic? blame, in the cases of both 
just enough tirades, belongs, not to the women 
criticized, but to the men, who seem to be so far 
gone in worthicssness and vice that their char- 
acter is assumed as something not to be 
attacked and possibly corrected, but as some- 
thing to be accepted and endured. The idea is 
that men are bad, of course, and that women 
must not be like them, Men in society, rich, 
marriagvable young men, are thoroughly vile, in- 
capable of making honorable marriages ; there- 
fore, young women must not throw themselves 
away on them, and to do so is perdition, This 
is true, but only because those young men have 
already entered the gates of perdition. The 
curse is already on them. And for this evil, 
eating out the family and marriage, men are 
more to blame than women. It is men that seck 
a free life and avoid marriage more than women. 
We do not believe that women are being disin- 
clined to marriage by their “ higher education " 
nearly so much as men are being disinclined to 
it by their selfish license, Men want their ease, 
their show, their establishments, more than 
women do. Their assertion that women are not 
willing to begin humbly, like their parents, is an 
excuse very much like that of Adam, who cast the 
blame for his fault on Eve. The fault of 
celibacy, or of late marriages, and consequent 
childlessness or small households, 


is by no 
means chiefly that of women, 


AssyRI0L0o% is looking up in America, It is 
now reported that Dr. Paul Haupt, the most bril- 
liant and promising young scholar in that depart- 
ment living, has been appointed professor of 
Assyriology for three years at Johns Hopkins 
University. While a boy scarce out of his teens, 
before securing his doctor's degree, he made the 
discovery that the Accadian and Sumerian were 
different dialects of the same Old Babylonian 
tongue, thus settling a long discussion which 
‘was ite proper name. He has been associated 
with Schrader, the yet young father of German 
Assyriology, in the editing of the important 
series (** Bibliothek”) of volumes in this depart- 
ment, to which Dr. Lyon, lately appointed pro- 
fessor in the Cambridge Theological Seminary, 
has been a contributor. Like all the young 
German students of the Assyrian monuments, he 
has spent much time in the British Museum in 
that magnificent coliection of inscriptions, many 
of which are yet unedited; and he is familiar 
enough with the English language. Should 
he accept the position his coming would 
give @ great impulse to these most im- 
portant hirtorical and philological studics in 
this country. Already Union Seminary, 
Princeton, and Cambridge Theological Sem- 
inaries have had classes in Assyriology, and 
we only need the impulse of a party of explora- 
tion sent from America to the Tigris and 
Euphrates Valley to stir up our own scholars to 
take hold vigorously of this department. At 
present there is scarcely anything Assyrian in 
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Babylon in the latter part of the history of that | year plan were adopted, every Methodist minister 


monarchy. We believe they have not yet been 


even copied by any American scholar, partly, | 


perhaps, because they have no value except for 
the date which each of them bears. 


We have taken pains to keep our readers 
informed of the new and and important discov- 
eries bearing on the escape of the Jews from 


ing excavations for the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. We have recorded that these excava- 
tions have settled that Rameses II, was the 


Pharaoh of the Oppression, and that they have | 


| creates the 4 





would immediately become glued for the rest of 
his life to some particular church is justified by 
no series of facts that have come under our ob- 
servation, It is not the itinerant law which 
d for change. If this were so, 
that law would be without any rational basis. 
If the demand for change grows out of the 





| nature of churches and ministers and the law 
bondage, made by M. Naville, who is conduct- | 
| limit could not destroy that demand and, hence, 
| the itinerant law would continue to be operative, 
| and it would operate, too, in the most easy and 


fixed the site of Pithom in Succoth, the store | 


city of Exodus fortress, called in the 
time of the Ptolomies Herodpolis. We have 
mentioned the discovery there of what are 
evidently brick granaries of the age of Rameses, 
A new discovery of great importance is that 
of a tablet in Pithom-Succoth mentioning 
Pikeheret (evidently Pihahiroth) as a place in 
the same Heroopolitan nome, As the Jews 
started from Succoth and went to Pihahiroth 
by the sea, we have it already clear, apparently, 
that Brugsch’s theory, that the sea was Lake 
Berbonis, will not hold; and we seem to be near 
the discovery just where the crossing is said to 
have taken place, and which, says KR. 8. Poole, 
will revolutionize all recent theories as to the 
place. 


or 


The Christian Observer, being one of the or- 
gans of the Southern Presbyterians, might be ex- 
pected to be not very kindly disposed to the re- 
vision of their standard, by the Cumberland 
Presbyterians ; but the extreme captionsness of 
For example, the an- 
swers to the Shorter Catechism have been revised, 
sometimes doctrinally, but generally with a view 
to clearness and simplicity. 


its criticisms is amusing. 


Here is a specimen 
of the old answer and the new which we put side 
by side : 
“In any man able perfect'y to keep the Command- 
menta of God? 

“A.,—No mere man, “ A,—No,” 
since the fall, ia able in 
this life, perfectly to keep the Commandments of 
God; but doth datly break them, in thought, word 
and deed.” 
One would think that “ No” wasa plain enough 
answer; but the Observer complains that the 
new answer “lessens the force of the conviction 
of sin,” by omitting that men sin “ daily,” and in 
various ways. Here is another in which we fol- 
low the italics with which the Observer stigma- 
tizes an omission : 
“What ia required in the Fourth Commandment? 


“ A.—The Fourth Com- * A.—The Fourth Com- 
mandment requireth the mandment requires one 
keeping holy to God day out of seven to be 
such set times as he hath kept as a holy Sabbath 
appointed in hia word; unto God,” 
expressly one whole day 
in seven, to be a holy 
Sabbath to himself.” 

Here the complaint is that the answer approved 
by the Cumberland brethren throws discredit on 
other religious set times except the Sabbath. 
That is, there, is not enough meaning put into 
the Commandment. Here is one more where 
the revision is more serious ; 

“What doth every sin deserve? 

“ A.—Every sin deserv- 
eth God’s wrath and 
curae, both in thia life and 
that which ia to come.” 


“A,—Every sin, being 

an offense against God, 
deserves his displeasure, 
and subjects the sinner 
thereto.” 
Here, again, The Christian Observer's indignant 
italics indicate what it proceeds to put into 
words—that there has been a terrible lapse in 
Orthodoxy on the Cumberland side of the house, 
because they do not know certainly that the 
smallest sin deserves God's eternal wrath and 
curse,and they prefer to use a milder phrase- 
ology. It may as well be understood, however, 
that the Observer is gathering ammunition of 
any sort against the proposed admission of the 
Cumberland Church at the next meeting of the 
Pan-Presbyterian Council. 


Speaxine of the itinerancy, in reply to a re- 
mark of ours, the Western Christian Advocate 
eays: 

“The Methodist Episcopal Church has never 
failed to meet the demand for change when the 
need of change has become unmistakably c‘ear. 
Most Methodists will probably think that an exten- 
sion of the pastoral limit would be better than to 
blot out the system by the introduction of excep- 
tions which would soon become 80 numerous as to 
constitute the rule.” 

There seems to be an implication in the latter 
sentence that the one year plan (i, ¢. appoint- 
ments yearly, without limiting to a term of years) 
would result in the destruction of the itinerant 
system. If this be a valid argument then one 
of the strongest and most used defences of the 
itinerant plan is gone. The law of change is the 
basis of that plan, and that law, so runs the 
argument, is universal. It operates in denom- 
inations which have settled pastorates; and it 
has sometimes been asserted that the average 
pastoral term in such denominations is but little 
beyond the Methodist. The argument of change 
constantly illustrated under the system of settled 
pastorates ; and the inference that, if the one- 





of adjustment, the removal of an arbitrary 


natural manner. 


We wish we could feel sure that the present 
activity of the police of this city in closing 
liquor saloons on Sunday is not a spasmodic fit 
which will pass away as soon as the spur of pub- 
lic opinion is withdrawn. Last Sunday’s raid on 
the saloons, coming so qliickly after the asser- 
tion of the Police Commissioners, in their answer 
to inquiries of John Jay's committee, that the 
police could not get evidence enough to arrest 
illegal dealers, is a condemnation of their own 
supineness, If it is the business of the police to 
arrest violators of the laws, especially of the 
excise laws, they ought not to need that the peo- 
ple should prod them on to their duty. Time 
after time have the police made raids on vio- 
lators of the law—now on gamblers, then on 
policy-dealers ; this week on concert saloons, the 
next on bucket-shops ; and, finally, on bootblacks 
and barbers, and in such a way as to bring the 
Sunday laws intocontempt. What the people of 
New York want is not the execution of the law 
against liquor selling one Sunday in the year, 
but its faithful execution fifty-two Sundays in 
the year. But, say the Police Commissioners, 
what is the use of making arrests when offenders 
are let off on bail, and only a small proportion of 
them are brought to trial? The answer of the 
people is, What is that to you? Do your duty, 
and if the law is so defective that it lets the 
criminal slip through its fingers, we shall then 
be in a position to demand that it be amended. 
Let us have just one year of strict enforcement 
of our excise laws, and we shall see in what they 
are effective and in what defective. 


Tue provisions of the Penal Code of this state 
against gambling are sufficiently stringent to 
break up the system, if properly enforced. These 
provisions make the common gambler an offender 
punishable by imprisonment for not more than 
two years, or by fine not exceeding one thousand 
dollars, or by both; and algo authorize the seiz- 
ure of all his implements and articles used for 
gambling, and their delivery to the proper 
magistrate, and their destruction by his order in 
the circumstances defined by the law. One would 
think such provisions sufficient to put an end to 
gambling in this state ; and they would do so if 
the law were vigorously executed. And yet in this 
city, as well as other cities, and at Saratoga 
Springs in the Summer season, the system has 
hitherto gone on at full blast, and with hardly 
any disguise. This city particularly is filled up 
with gambling dens well known to the police 
authorities ; and until last week nothing was 
practically being done to stop the business. 
Then a raid was made by the police upon several 
of these dens; and, the gamblers themselves 
managing to be absent at the time, their furni- 
ture, tables, and utensils were seized and carried 
off. Thisis but the beginning of the work, if 
the business is to be broken up by the proper 
execution of thelaw. And now that the anthor- 
ities have made the beginning, it is to be hoped 
that they will pursue the gambling crew with un- 
sleeping vigilance, and put an end to the whole 
system in this city. They can do it; and if they 
do it, they will not only improve the morals of 
the city, but also set an example that will be of 
good service throughout the state. Perhaps the 
people at Saratoga Springs would next Summer 
catch the inspiration of such an example, and, 
instead of tolerating notorious gambling in that 
place of public resort, as they generally have 
done, take the proper steps for its suppression. 
Gambling is absolutely unlawful in this state, 
and all the implements thereof are subject to 
confiscation and destruction. Put the law into 
force, and gambling will cease to be profitable 
and will come to an end. 


Tue progress in the Phoenix Park murder case 
is as satisfactory to the law-loving public as it 
is disastrous to the murderers of Lord Caven- 
dish and Mr. Burke. The skill of the Dublin 
police in ferreting out of an almost impenetra- 
ble obecurity the traces to that horrible crime 
had prepared us for this equal manifestation of 
skill and dispatch in the trial at the Dublin 
court-house. Joseph Brady was placed upon 
trial on Wednesday, the 11th inst., and on Fri- 
day, the 13th, was convicted and sentenced to be 
hanged. The trial of Daniel Curley, the second 
prisoner, was begun on Monday, the 16th, and 
on Wednesday the jury brought in a verdict of 
guilty for participation in the double murder, 
and he was sentenced to be hanged. Timothy 
Kelly was the third brought forward ; but in his 
case the jury, on the 20th, failed to agree, (one 
“ Parnellite” being on the jury), and a new trial 
was ordered. Such in brief has been the prog- 








ress of the trial thus far, and we feel assured 
that a fate similar to Brady’s and Curley’s is in 
store for the other murderers. The dastardly 
action of these men a year ago was often com- 
pared with the assassination of our own Presi- 
dent Garfield; but what could be more dissim- 
ilar than the trials of the one assassin of Gar- 
field and the many murderers of Cavendish and 
Burke? Procrastination and delay of judgment 
and justice, and too often a disgraceful license 
in behavior, characterized the trial of Guiteau. 
But in Dublin the preparation for trial was so 
perfected, and the preliminary investigation of 
testimony so thorough, that dispatch, with no 
sacrifice of justice, has characterized the trial 
and conviction of Brady and Curley. In the 
midst of so much plotting and secret insurrec- 
tion, itis an absolute necessity that justice be 
swiftly meted out to the disregarders of law and 
life. 

Tue story told last week before the London 
police court by Norman, whose real name ia 
Lyach, and who has turned informer, discloses 
and establishes the fact that the assassins and 
dynamite conspirators of Ireland are aided by 
similar assassivs and conspirators in this country, 
and that some of the latter had actually gone to 
England to co-operate with the former in this 
work of destruction and death. Lynch confesses 
this to be true of himself, and also says that Dr. 
Gallagher was engaged in the same business. He 
details the operations of a secret society, having 
its headquarters in this city, holding frequent 
meetings, furnishing funds and dynamite ex- 
plosives to wreak Irish vengeance on England,and 
actually sending missionaries there for this pur- 
pose. It is true that this story is told by an 
informer who, being arrested, implicates himself, 
as well as others, in the dynamite plot; and yet 
the story wears the aspects of truth. It is too 
minute in its details as to persons and places to 
be mere fabrication, and is corroborated in 
essential particulars by information gathered 
here. Assuming for the present that the story is 
substantially true, then, in common with all 
good citizens, we sincerely hope that the Irish- 
American fiends who have left this country, to 
co-operate with other fiends, will get the full 
measure of English justice. It is a pity that all 
such Irish-Americans cannot be directly reached 
by the British Government. The people of this 
country have and can have no sympathy with 
assassins and dynamite murderers. The Govern- 
ment of the United States owes it, as a duty to 
Great Britain, to see to it that the hospitalities of 
its soil and the recognized rights of asylum are 
not abused for such nefarious purposes ; and if 
there is not sufficient law now in existence for 
the arrest and punishment of such plotters of 
destruction and murder, then suitable laws ought 
to be promptly enacted, either by Congress or by 
state legislatures, or by both. All civilization, of 
whatever name, and in all nations, ought, with 
one consent, to bring into action its united 
energy for the absolute suppression of this 
dynamit2 gospel. It is the creed of desperadoes 
and fools, and is to be stamped out by power, 
and not simply preached against as a political 
heresy. The facts show that for several years 
the creed has been steadily increasing in Europe ; 
and the time has come when the nations of the 
earth should, for their mutual protection, unite 
to suppress these diabolical plots. The plotters 
should find no quarters, no home, and no safety 
in all the earsh, any more than pirates who roam 
the ocean for plunder. They are to be treated as 
the enemies of all mankind. 


Tue Assembly of this state last week passed 
the bill of Mr. Butts for the abolition of the 
contract system in all the state-prisons of this 
state, including penitentiaries, and the subs titu- 
tion of what is called the state system of employ- 
ing convicts. The bill, which was carried by a 
nearly solid Democratic vote against an equally 
solid Republican vote, is an arrant piece of 
demagogy, called for by no general public senti- 
ment, hostile to the best interests of the peo- 
ple, and intended simply to respond to the de- 
mands of a set of moon-struck labor-reformers. 
There is very little probability that the bill will 
be passed by the Senate, or that Governor Cleve- 
land would sign itif it did. Some thirty-five 
years ago the state tried the experiment of em- 
ploying its convicts on its own account, furnish- 
ing the raw material, superintending the work 
by its prison agents, and selling the manufac- 
tured products in the open market. The result, 
as might have been expected, was that the cost of 
supporting the state-prisons, in excess of what 
the convicts themselves earned, amounted to the 
round sum of about five hundred thousand dol- 
lars each year, and was indeed greater than if they 
had been supported in absolute idleness. This 
excess of cost fell as an annual burden upon th® 
taxpayers. It is now proposed to go back to this 
system, and that, too, just when the state, under 
the contract system and the reforms which have 
been applied to prison management, has reached 
the point at which its state-prisons have become 
self-supporting, and ceased to be a burden to 
taxpayers. This means that taxpayers must 
again put their shoulders to the wheel and pay 
annually some five hundred thousand dollars, in 
order that the ideas of a set of fools may be put 


** Kadesh-barnea,” which will cover 





into practice. Nobody who knows anything on 
the subject supposes that the state can go into 
the business of employing its convicts in the 
manufacture of hats, boots, shoes, and stoves, 
and at the same time make its prisons self-sup- 
porting. If it could do so, then the competition 
of prison labor with outside labor would not be 
lessened, if the manufactured articles were sold 
in the open market. The only way to reach the 
end for which these labor-reformers clamor so 
loudly, is, either to support the prisoners in abso- 
lute idleness, or, if they are employed at all, to 
destroy the products of their labor. This will do 
the work, and nothing else will. 


...-It is a great mistake to suppose that any 
number of Baptists are desirous of an English 
version which, in place of Baptize, will have 
Immerse, It is only here and there that a 
Baptist will be found to call for such a version, 
The denominational feeling on this point can 
be seen in the failure of Dr. Conant’s Bible 
Union version of the New Testament. The ver- 
sion is an admirable one in many respects, Half 
the denomination was eagerly waiting to welcome 
it. But it never was accepted by any portion of 
the denomination, and is already nearly or quite 
out of print. The reason to be assigned for this 
is that it discarded Baptize for Immerse. Bap- 
tists hold that the word Baptize, as an English 
word, implies submersion and nothing less. 
They hold that it properly means just the same 
as Immerse, and is, therefore, just as good a 
word as Immerse; and they propose to fight it 
out on that line. 


...»-When so careful a student of biblical 
archeology as the editor of The Sunday School 
Times speaks with the highest appreciation of 
the ‘‘ Biblical Research” columns of THe INDEPEN- 
DENT as the ‘* best available” source in which to 
learn of the progress which biblical science is mak- 
ing, we are pleased. Mr. Trumbull has himself 
been at work for a long while on a volume on 
a large 
amount of very careful investigation of that por- 
tion of the Exodus route and be of great interest. 
And it is not a mere wish to return a compliment 
which leads us to repeat what we have before 
said and have long known, that for real usefulness 
to Sunday-school teachers learning their weekly 
lessons, there is no paper or commentary equal 
to The Sunday School Times. It has the rare 
merit of being thoroughly scholarly and trust- 
worthy. . 


.... The Freeman’s Journal has only words of 
detestation for the dynamite tactics of the 
O’Donovan Rossa crew. It says: 

“ Better that Ireland should remain enslaved, bet- 
ter that her sons should see her sink forever in the 
ocean, than that she should be freed by crimes. 
But, when these crimes are futile, when they bring 
sorrow, shame, destitution on nearly every Irish- 
man in England, they are Thuggish in their sense- 
less and enormous barbarism. When they make 
the name of Irishman a reproach in this, the land of 
his adoption, they paralyze the hands that can best 
help Ireland.” 

We wish the whole Catholic press would speak 
as plainly and sensibly. 


...-The Bishop of Lincoln is so hot against 
the legalization of marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister that he has prepared a form of 
prayer against its success and sent it out for his 
clergy to use. In it the Bishop reminds the 
Almighty (though we suppose that it was in- 
tended asa sly argument to influence the wor- 
shipers) that He drove out the nations of 
Canaan for ‘“‘ desecrating marriage by unchaste 
and impure unions.” But the Lord is not so 
likely to be misled as are the people by this 
reference to a passage which forbids only the 
vexing of a living wife by taking her sister as a 
second wife. 

...-The investigation into the state of the 
Western Turkey Mission may bring to a happy 
conclusion a difference as to the proper policy 
which exists, we believe, in the Prudential Com- 
mittee itself of the American Board. It is re- 
ported that the two secretaries who have gone to 
Constantinople have for some time held antago- 
nistic views on the subject. Some two or three 
years ago Secretary Clark presented, if we are 
not mistaken, a careful paper to the Prudential 
Committee, recommending considerable con- 
cessions to the requests of the Armenian con- 
verts, but was overruled by that committee. 


....There is no lack of energy in the attacks 
made by the opponents of President Potter 
among the alumni and trustees of Union College. 
The Board of Trustees having appointed the 
alumni trustees a committee to examine into the 
financial condition of the College, they have made 
a report which charges the President with such 
looseness and irregularity in accounting for and 
expending moneys received as must require ei- 
ther his resignation or a full explanation. That 
he should resign is not to be expected. He will 
fight on till the end, which cannot now be far off. 


...-One of the signs of the times is the de- 
livery during this month of a series of lectures 
on “Truths and Untruths of Evolution,” by 
John B. Drury, D.D., before the students of 
Rutgers College and of the seminary attached, 
in which the general truth of Evolution is ac- 
cepted as proved or, at least, probable, although, 
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of course, under such divine direction as Pro- 
fessor Gray holds to be indicated by the design, 
which may be seen just as much in Evolution as 
in special creations. The (Dutch) Reformed 
Church is making progress. 


..The Legislature of Maine recently passed a 
Jaw for the prevention of cruelty to animals, in 
one section of which it is provided that societies 
for the prevention of such cruelty may destroy 
old, maimed, and disabled horses or other ani- 
mals, while in another section it is provided that 
the werd “animal,” as used in the act, ‘‘shall be 
held to include every living creature.” The in- 
tention of the legislature is plain enough; yet 
‘every living creature” includes men as well as 
horses and other animals. The legislation is a 
specimen of carelessness in the use of language. 


..Mr. Ruskin entirely abhors the practice of 
smoking, in which he has never indulged. His 
dislike of itis mainly based upon his belief that 
a cigar or pipe will very often make a man con- 
tent to be idle for any length of time who 
would not otherwise be so. That is one of the 
strongest reasons for despising tobacco. It is 
an indolent weed; and it fosters not only lazi- 
ness, but selfishness. The smoker neglects 
not only his work, but his social duties, shutting 
himself out from the company of ladies, when 
he does not ignore their comfort. 


--The development still going on in the 
ethical consciousness of the world is illustrated 
by the fact that it would probably be found impos- 
sible to discover in any treatise written previously 
toa. D. 1800 a single assertion that entire ab- 
stinence from wine ought to be regarded as a 
general Christian duty. A venerable writer 
says in The Congregationalist that when he took 
up total abstinence in 1812 he did not know 
that there was another man on the face of the 
earth who had adopted his view. 


.. The Index publishes the following : 

“ Cambyses, son of Cyrus, was an epilept; and, 
being sovereign of the world, he in his moods out- 
did Orlando the Furious. He ran amuck ’gainst 

bed her ied 
kings, where they in sculptured, palm-leafed 
sepulchers reposed, and had their undecaying car- 
casses most soundly whipped.” 





It publishes it, however, in lines beginning with 
capitals, and puts over it the strange heading 
“Poetry.” Its judgment of poetry seems to be 
as perverse as of theology. 

....We can hardly believe it, but The Christian 
Intelligencer declares that we once called it an 
“ignoramus.” We do not think we could have 
so let our candor get the better of our politeness, 
Did we not veil the-application of the term, ad- 
dressing it to those that thought so and 80, in 
such a way that The Intelligencer was included in 
the class? If we ever did absolutely call our 
venerable neighbor by such a name we apologize, 
even after the lapse of years. 


-++»Governor Cleveland’s promotion of Mr. 
John A. McCall, to be Superintendent of the 
Insurance Department of this state, may not 
please the politicians ; but it is exactly in the 
line of Civil Service Reform. Mr. McCall has 
been deputy superintendent for several years, 
is thoroughly acquainted with the business, 
and, judging from his well-known record, will 
make an admirable superintendent. 


--The summing up in the Star-Route cases 
began last week, after the consumption of nearly 
five menths in taking the testimony. At the 
former trial nearly a month was consumed in the 
arguments of counsel; and unless Judge Wylie 
sets his foot down and says that the lawyers 
shall restrict themselves within reasonable lim- 
its, the same will be the fact again. Such an 
intolerable boring of a jury is not calculated to 
further the ends of justice. 


.-The trial of Bradlaugh on the charge of 
blasphemy before an English court has resulted 
in his acquittal. The alleged blasphemy was 
published in the Freethinker, of which he was the 
proprietor and editor. Though Bradlaugh is a 
blatant infidel, his acquittal is doubtless the best 
ending of the matter. His conviction might 
have made him a martyr, and would have been 
of no service to society. 


.-..The dispatch with which the English court 
at Dublin is disposing of the Phoenix Park mur- 


-derers contrasts strikingly with the long and 


tedious delays so common in the courts of this 
country when dealing with criminal cases. If 
there may be too much dispatch for the purest 
justice, it is equally true that there may be too 
much tardiness, 


--»-Mr. Jay Gould, who is reported to have 
laid aside the snug little sum of $100,000,000, as 
the net profits of stock speculation, is also re- 
ported as having made up his mind to retire from 
active business in Wall Street, and hereafter lead 
a quiet life. He is but forty-seven years of age, 
and yet for several years he has been ;the great 
figure among the stock gamblers. 


..--Salmi Morse is reported as having with- 
drawn his appeal to the Court of Appeals of this 
state, and come to the conclusion to abandon 
his project of producing the Passion Play in this 
city. This is a sensible conclusion, and if he 








had sooner reached it, he would have saved him- 
self not a little trouble and useless expense. 


.-.-Rev. Dr. Talmage, in one of his public 
prayers, recently asked God to hasten “ that long- 
expected, that happy day when this great Sahara 
of human sorrows will crimson into the bloom 
and verdure of Eden.” The exquisite beauty 
of the language is equaled only by the beauty of 
the idea which it conveys. 

....Dr. Leonard W. Bacon's article on “The 
State of the Western Turkey Mission,” was writ- 
ten before the departure of the deputation from 
the American Board to visit that Mission. We 
earnestly hope that the deputation will make a 
full and impartial examination and reach con- 
clusions which will commend themselves to all. 

....-That distinguished Birmingham clergy- 
man, R. W. Dale, refused the degree of D.D., 
given him by Yale College, as he has also 
discarded the title of ‘‘Rev.” It remains to be 
seen whether he will refuse that of LL.D., of- 
fered him by Glasgow University. He does not 
refuse to use the title of A.M. 


. It did not need the requests received for it 
to make us glad to publish the Rev. Washington 
Gladden’s summary of Christian faith as given 
in full in our this week’s issue. It is positive on 
the great essential truths of universal and revealed 
religion, and wisely vague where it treats of 
things not known. 

.. At a recent meeting of Irishmen in Jersey 
City, the dynamite gospel was cnthusiastically 
indorsed as ‘‘an instrument against which the 
power of the Government is powerless.” What 
is this but ruffianism in its very worst form? 


..Postmaster-General Gresham has just en- 
tered upon the duties of his office, and already 
gives pleasing indications that he does not pro- 
pose to be the tool of political bosses, even if 
they happen to be Congressmen. 

..-Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper is one of the most 
successful Bible-class teachers on the continent, 
and we are glad to publish from her pen so help- 
fula discussion of the question how to conduct 
a Bible-class, 


..Our holiness friends claim that they are 
the only people who live up perfectly to their 
convictions ; but inmates of the state-prison do 
that. 


“HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


Remitrancgs should be made in one of 
the following ways: by money order, bank 
check, draft, express money order, or by 
registered letter. When it is necessary to 
send postage stamps subscribers will oblige 
us by sending ones and twos instead of 
threes. 

In renewing subscriptions kindly ask your 
friends to join you in making up a club for 
the paper, each subscriber thus securing it 
at a handsome reduction from the regular 
price. Please remember: 

That in no case can the paper be had ona 
single subscription, postage paid, for less 
than $3 per annum, in advance. 

That any person can get the paper for two 
years, postage paid, for $5, in advance, 
which is $2.50 per annum; or, for one year, 
with one new subscriber, for #5; or, for 
three years for $7; or, for four years, for 
$8.50; or, for five years for $10; or 

That (see our terms for 1883) five or more 
persons may club together and get the 
paper for the Low price of $2 each. 

For the information of subscribers, we 
state that all subscriptions will be stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. If, 
however, it is not convenient, in some 
special cases, for a subscriber to renew ex- 
actly at the expiration of his subscription, 
we will take pleasure in continuing the 
paper, if, in writing, we are requested so 
to do. 

We ask every subscriber to examine the 
yellow address label on his paper and renew 
his subscription one or two weeks before 
its expiration. 

A year ago we thought that our receipts 
from subscriptions were entirely satisfac- 
tory, but the present year they have aver- 
aged just about one hundred per cent. more 
than last year. A large majority of our 
subscribers now either subscribe or renew 
for two or five years as per terms above. 

Our warmest thanks are due to a host of 
friends for kind words and wishes. 
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truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known 
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| minds what amount of money you are willing toinvest ; 


| go to the bank and get adraft on New York tocover the 


TO CARPET BUYERS. 
GREAT BARGAINS IN NEW YORK. 


Tue leading dealers in Carpets in this city are now 
puzzled very much indeed to know exactly what is 
best to do about filling country orders, Multitudes 
of people in every section of the country (most of 
whom cannot visit this market in person) desire to 
avail themselves of the present very low prices in 
these goods, and they are writing to New York for 
samples to be sent them for inspection. They 
ought to know that practically it is not expe 
dient to do this. Let us state the case. Here, for in- 
stance, is a firm which has on exhibition hundreds of 
patterns of Carpets, in all styles, colors, and qualities, 
that can be imagined, and a man in Vermont, or Ohio, 
or lowa wantea Carpet for his parlor. He can't get 
one tosuit him at home, so he sits down and writes to 
New York, asking for “a few samples," if they 
suit? he will make the purchase. In most cases, if 
samples are sent, they fail to suit exactly in color, 
or size of figure, or color of ground, or quality, or 
price, or in sumething else. The samples are then 
generally exhibited to the local merchant, who gets 
important information, and then makes some kind of 
& proposal to the buyer, which is accepted, and the 
samples are returned, with express charges, and al! the 
bother of writing and waiting to think of—to say 
nothing about the loss on the samples cut, etc. 
If our advice were asked (as it is not), we would 
say toevery Carpet dealer in New York: Don't send 
another sample of Carpets to anybody. If people want 
carpets, let them come to New York and buy them in 
person, or take the risk of sending an order for them, 
leaving the selection entirely to the merchant here. 
It is safe, we believe, to do this with any reputable deal- 
er, the buyer taking the risks, and,in a majority of 
casea,we think he will do better than if he came in person 
to New York and made the selection himself, for he 
would be likely to get better styles, in newer patterns. 
And now, at the suggestion of a large Carpet dea- 
ler in this city, we will say a few words to buyers of car 
pets who cannot come to New York. First, make up your 


second, decide whom you will deal with. Determine, 
then, what colored ground you prefer, what sized fig- 
ure, and whether these figures shall be in bright colors 
or not. Determine, also, whether you will have a bor- 
der to match the carpet or not. When this is al] done, 


whole bill. Then write a letter, with full particulars and 
have al) the above points made perfectly clear, and for- 
ward the same, with the draft, tothe firm you desire to 
deal with, and you can hardly fail to be suited. 

If you are in the least doubt in regard to the safety 
or integrity of the firm to which you wish to address 
an order, write to us, and we will give the informa. 
tion desired. 

There is some risk in transacting any kind of busi- 
ness; but we know that the practice of sending orders 
for goods to New York and other markets is rapidly 
increasing, and that the risk, if any, is, in most cases, 
caused by the buyer who does not make known his 
wants clearly, or does not exercise good judgment in 
dealing with proper parties. 

People in distant places, now and then, get very 
angry, denounce business men, and the newspapers 
for leading them astray when the fault is entirely 
their own. In order to prevent such occurrences 
and give our readers an idea of what they should say, 
for instance, in writing for a carpet, we have decided to 
give them the following as a safe form for them to 
adoptin sending an order. We will assume that the 
writer of the letter wants what we particularly describe. 
If he does not he should make such changes a6 will 
exactly suit his case. 

Form of a carpet order. 

Gent'n—I want a carpet for my dining room, and J see 
advertised in the (here name the paper) Body Brussels 
carpets at $1.00 per yard in pew and fresh goods. Can 
you fill the following order for me at that price. 

The size of the room is 16x18, and my taste is as fol- 
lows: Light olive ground, well covered with small 
brilliant figures, or fowers. I want a handsome bor- 
der to match—say twelve inches wide. If you can fill 
this order, please advise me by return mail, stating 
what the bill will probably amount to, and on the re- 
ceipt of your letter I will rend youa check to cover 
the amount named, together with a plan of my room, 
and give you instructions how to ship the goods. 

Very respectfully, 
Name, ——_ ——_-——_ 

This form, it will be seen, is not «imply for a “ hand. 
some carpet, at a fair price,” but it states definitely al! 
the facts as to quality, size of figures, colors, border, 
etc. Changes can be made in the order, as suggested, 
if other styles, colors, and qualities are required. 
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A HINT FOR NEXT SUMMER. 
To THe Eprror : 

Last SuMMmER a party of friends, seeking relaxation, 
went together to Mackinac Island and remained there 
for some little time. The Island, as you know, is «it- 
uated in the Straits of Mackinac, at the head of the 
lower peninsula of Michi where the waters of 
Lakes Michigan and Huron meet, and is absolutely the 
most beautiful and romantic spotin the North. Its 
total freedom from mosquitoes, its pure sir, so bene- 
ficial to catarrh and hay fever victims, the fine fishing 
and hunting in the i diate vicinity, and the enjoy- 
able excursions that can be made toa thousand sur- 
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PP menses reer ay LL 
tration, who suffer from organic displacement; who 
have a sense of weariness and « feeling of lassitude; 
who are languidin the morning; in whom the appe- 
tite for food is capricious and sleep at proper hours 
uncertain, should have recourse to Mus. Pirxmam’s 
Vegetable Compound. 
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*.*“Noeye like the master’s eye.” Had Meop lived 
in our day he might well have added: “No popylar 
curative like Kidney-Wort, All eyes are beginning to 
turn to it for relief from diseases of the liver, 
bowels and kidneys. Kidney-Wort is Nature's rem_ 
edy for them all. Those that cannot prepare the dry 
ean now procure it in liquid form of any druggist. 
oa 
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NDOVER, Mass, 
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ng-room and rary Lg evening 
entertainments and (- & asde Bible ¢-clase on Hun - 
day etverncena, with such practical aid and counsel as 
lies in its power. 
The expenditures for 1882 were $8,066.99, nearly all of 
which was collected by or adi ial effort 
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Missouri Pacitic Railway, 


St. Louis, New Orleans, and Galveston, 
TO 
Kansas, Texas, Colorado, Arizona, New 
and Old Mexico, California. 








THROUGH BILLS OF LADING AND TICKETS, 
RAIL OR STEAMER. 


243 BROADWAY, New York. 
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The Stock of Colored Silks 
that is now shown by 


Messrs. JAMES McCREERY 
& CO. 


for variety of texture, com- 
pleteness of assortment, and 
positive value, surpasses any- 
thing that has ever been ex- 
hibited. 

They make a special offer- 
ing this week of 500 pleces 
of Colored Gros Grain at $1 
a yard that are worth $1.25. 
Also three beautifully assort- 
ed lines of Colored Gros 
Grains, Gros de Londre, and 
Ottomans at $2 that are ex- 
cellent value for $2.50. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway, cor. 11th St. 
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GRATES AND FENDERS. 


J. 8. CONOVER & CO., 
No, 30 WEST 23p 8T., 

OPEN FIREPLACES, GRATES, AND FENDERS 
BRASS ANDIBONS, FIRESETS, AOD, ere. 
The largest manufacturers in America. 

Duwscr IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF TILE, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[April 26, 1883. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO, 


Cloth Lap Robes and Rugs for Carriages and 
Buggies. Steamer, Racquet, and Bath Robes, 
Smoking Jackets, and a fine sclection of the 
latest styles in Furnishing Goods and Neck- 
wear for Gentlemen. Also, Sun and Rain 
Umbrellas. 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


Just received, a new and choice line of Crété 





and Madras Curtains, Also, select designs 


in Furniture and Drapery Materials, 


BROADWAY AND {9th STREET, 


VWEW YORK, 
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TRUST FUNDS IN TENNESSEE 
BONDS. 





SeoreTary TELLER, at the request of 
Congressman Moore, has given a tabular 
statement of the number and amount of 
Tennessee bonds held by him as Secretary 
of the Interior and trustee for the various 
Indian tribes, showing when and by whom 
the investments were made, and the periods 
of time for which interest is due and un- 
paid thereon, and the appropriations made 
by Congress to cover all default of such in- 
terest. The first purchase of these bonds was 
made July 3d, 1836, amounting to $125,000, 
and the last purchase was made April 24th, 
1858, amounting to $19,000. Between 
these periods there were other purchases of 
Tennessee bonds for the Indian tribes, 
making in all an aggregate of $499,666 in 
Tennessee bonds held by the Interior Depart- 
ment for the Indians. All these purchases 
were made before the war, und a!l the 
bonds were issued in pursuance of authori- 
ty given by the Legislature of Tennessec. 
When the purchases were made the credit 
of Tennessce stood as fair as that of any 
state in the Union; and hence it was as- 
sumed that this investment for the Indians 
was wisely and well made. 

The amount of interest on these bonds 
due and unpaid on the ist of January, 1883, 
was $493,270.51, or an amount nearly equal 
to the principal, making an aggregate in- 
debtedness of $972,936.51 due from Ten- 
nessee. Congress has from time to time, 
by special appropriations, provided for the 
payment of this interest to the Indians, who 
are the real owners of the bonds, rather than 
have them robbed of their dues by the de- 
linquency of Tennessee. Every man who 
has paid a dollar of taxes to the Govern- 
ment has helped to furnish the money with 
which this interest has been paid to the In- 
dians. That is to say, the whole people of 
the United States have been taxed to pay 
for Tennessee repudiation. The debts 
which that state ought to have paid, they 
have paid, rather than have the loss fall 
upon the Indians. 

Tennessee now proposes, by the issue of 
new bonds in exchange for old ones, to pay 
only one-half of the principal, and reduce the 
interest on that half to three per cent. This 
would impose another loss upoa the Indians, 


unless the Government steps into the gap } 








and makes them sited and if it does so, 
then taxpayers are the real parties who 
must bear the burden and foot the bills 


| which a dishonest and repudiating state 


ought to pay. What say the people of the 
United States to this? How does Tennessee 
repudiation strike them in the light of these 
facts? 

Ah! but Tennessee is a sovereign state, 
and pays if she pleases, and don’t pay if she 
pleases. No judicial process can touch 
her. No court of justice can say to her, 
‘You must pay.” The Eleventh Amend- 
ment stands guard over her dignity, while 
she proceeds to rob her creditors, not even 
excepting the poor Indians. Yes, we know 
all this, and the creditors of Tennessee know 
it to their sorrow. The conduct of Tennessee 
in the premises furnishes a conspicuous 
illustration of the injustice and unwisdom 
of the Eleventh Amendment and also shows 
that this amendment ought tu be amended 
out of the Constitution. There is no good 
reason why Tennessee or any other re- 
pudiating state should not, like any other 
non-paying debtor, be brought into a 
Federal court of justice and be compelled 
to pay her honest debts. That sort of state 
sovereignty which protects repudiating 


| states against all judicial processes had 








better be dispensed with. 
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CERTIFICATION AND RAISED 
CHECKS. 





Tue Court of Appeals of this state has 
recently decided a case in regard to the cer- 
tification of a check by the Bank of New 
York, which check, after such certification, 
had been raised from %254.40 to $2,540. 
Messrs. Clews & Co., before accepting the 
check for $2,540, sent a messenger to the 
bank to ascertain if the certification is 
good. The teller ran his eye over it, and 
answered, ‘‘ Yes.” The fact that the check 
was fraudulently being raised being sub- 
sequently discovered, the bank refused to 
pay the $2,540 as demanded by Clews & 
Co., and the latter brought a suit against 
the bank, and obtained a judgment in the 
trial court. This judgment the Court of 
Appeals has reversed. The Court, in its 
opinion, used the following language : 

‘* When the defendant certified the check to be 
good, it assumed a liability like that of an ac- 
ceptor of adraft. By the certification it guar- 
anteed the genuineness of the drawer’s signa- 
ture, and represented that it had funds of the 
drawer in its possession sufficient to meet the 
check, and it engaged that those funds should 
not be withdrawn from it by the drawer, to the 
prejudice of any bona fide holder of the check ; 
and the certification did not impose upon it any 
further or greater responsibility. It did not im- 
port that the body of the check was genuine, or 
that the funds on deposit with it were absolutely 
applicable to the payment of the precise check 
certified. When, therefore, a check has been 
raised by some person without authority, before 
certification, the certifying bank cannot be 
called upon, in consequence of its certification, 
to pay the amount of the raised check ; and 
when a bank has thus certified a raised check by 
mistake, and subsequently pays the money 
thereon without any culpable negligence on its 
part, it can recover the amount thus paid as 
money paid by mistake.” 

This is substantially in accordance with 
the opinion given by the Court of Appeals 
in 1874, when it held that a bank does not, 
by the certification of a check, guarantee 
the genuineness of the body of the check 
respecting either the amount to be paid or 
the identity of the party to whom the pay- 
ment isto be made. What the bank war- 
rants is the genuineness of the signature 
and the possession of funds to the credit of 
the drawer sufficient to pay the check, 
which funds will be kept and so used upon 
the presentation of the check for actual 
payment. And unless there has been cul- 
pable negligence on the part of the certify- 
ing bank, it has no further responsibility. If 
by mistake, without such negligence, it 
pays a raised check, it may recover the 
money so paid as money. paid by mis- 
take. Such is the law of this state in re- 
gard to certified checks, as expounded by 
the Court of Appeals. 

This construction of the law, where a 
check is raised after certification, would 
seém to be simple enough; but where a 
check is raised before certification, and, 
hence, where the bank certifies a raised 
¢eheck' and thereby gives it currency as a 
good check for the amount, the construc- 








tion is by no means so clear. It would 
seem that the latter case ought to be gov- 
erned by a different rule from that of the 
former. Be this as it may, the decision of 
the Court of Appeals on the subject is the 
law of this state. 
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THE EMBEZZLING MAYOR. 


A sury of twelve honest men and true 
recently found that ex-Mayor De Bevoise, 
of Long Island City, had, while in office, 
been guilty of appropriating to his own 
private use one hundred thousand dollars 
of funds belonging to the city, and gave 
the city a verdict for that amount against 
him. His counsel at once moved fora stay 
of execution and a new trial; and to this 
Judge Barnard, who tried the case, prompt- 
ly replied: 





“No, sir! no, sir! The court refuses either to 
grant a stay of proceedings or entertain a mo- 
tion for a new trial. This defendant is found 
guilty of converting large suns of money to his 
own private use, which he had no right to, and 
which belonged to other people, who placed him 
in an office of trust and whose servant he was. 
He has had a fair and impartial trial, has been 
ably defended, and, after having been found 
guilty of contracting such a debt, for which 
judgment has been rendered, this court will not 
stand in any way between him and the taxpaycrs 
whom he has wronged. The law must take its 
course. The court can only entertain bonds for 
the security of the judgment; and unless such 
bonds are fixed upon the defendant in this 
action must be held in default.” 

This is just the right talk from the 
bench of justice. The suit was a civil 
one, brought to recover the money from 
the ex-Mayor: and unless he pays the 
judgment or gives the proper security 
therefor, he must go to jail and stay 
there. This civil trial ought to be fol- 
lowed by a criminal trial on the charge 
of embezzlement; and upon his convic- 
tion, which would undoubtedly be the 
result, ex-Mayor De Bevoise ought to be 
treated with the luxuries of Sing Sing or 
one of the other state-prisons of the state. 
It is of the utmost importance, by way of 
preventing such official rascalities, and for 
the proper protection of the public, that 
the offenders should be punished every 
time. It is not enough to get the money 
back, even if that be practicable. The 
stern penalty of the law for crime should 
be inflicted. We can think of no better 
use to make of this ex-Mayor for some 
years to come than to find employment 
for him in the state-prison. 





IMPORTATION OF TRADE DOL- 
LA 





Tue trade dollar, which is not a legal 
tender, contains 420 grains of standard sil- 
ver; and the standard silver dollar coined 
under the Silver Law of 1878, which is a 
legal tender at its nominal value, contains 
but 4124 grains of standard silver. In metal 
value the trade dollar is the superior dollar. 
The two are so nearly alike that they can 
be distinguished from each other only by 
close inspection. 

The original idea of the Government in 
coining trade dollars was to facilitate 
the exportation of silver to the Chinese 
market. It was thought that silver in this 
form would be more acceptable to the mer- 
chants in China, and that for this reason 
the exportation of silver would be pro- 
moted. Such was the fact for a time, and, 
hence, the larger part of these dollars did 
go to China and there circulated as money 
by weight. 

These same dollars are now being ex- 
ported from China and imported into this 
country, at the rate of some fifty thousand 
dollars a week. They are boughtin China 
and brought to the land of their birth, at 
less thana hundred cents on the dollar, 
and here put into circulation at their full 
nominal value in payment of the wages of 
employ¢s and for other small payments. 
So far as this can be done, they will buy 
more in this country than they will in 
China, where they pass simply by weight; 
and, hence, there is a motive to import 
them. If this motive continues, the great 
mass of them will, in the end, come back 
to the United States. The settled law of 
the precious metals is that they go to what- 
ever market furnishes the most profitable 
use for them. If the trade dollars in China 
can be circulated in the United States at s 
higher value than they can im China, then 





this is the best market for them; and the 
consequence is that they wil] be bought there 
to be sold at a profit here. This seems to 
be just what is now taking place. 

These dollars cannot be paid to the 
Government for taxes or customs dues ; 
the banks will not take them on deposit; 
and yet they can be scattered among the 
people by traders at full value and in this 
way obtain circulation. We do not know 
that there is anything wrong in thus specu- 
lating in trade dollars, any more than there 
is buying and selling anything else for the 
sake of the profit. The operation of import- 
ing trade dollars, so far as it occurs, is sim- 
ply to put them in the place, commercially 
speaking, of an equal amount of standard 
silver dollars which, though a legal tender, 
have a less metal value. It is helping the 
Mint to increase the quantity of silver dol- 
lars in this country; and, as between the 
trade dollar and the standard silver dollar, 
the former is just seven and a half grains 
nearer being an honest dollar, which is cer- 
tainly one recommendation in its favor. 
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COUNTING THE CASH. 


Tue recent counting of the cash in the 
paying teller’s department of the Treasury 
at Washington disclosed a discrepancy of 
just one cent, and this was in favor of the 
Treasury and not against it. In one bag of 
nickels there was a five-cent piece short, 
and in another bag of small change there 
were six cents over, so that the discrepancy 
is just that of one cent too much. This 
discrepancy occurs in the cash that is in 
daily use in the teller’s boxes. The whole 
account is correct, with the exception of the 
overplus of one cent. This looks as if 
things had been managed with the greatest 
care and the strictest honesty, especially 
when we remember the enormous amount 
of money that has been handled. If this 
money had passed through the hands of 
shieves or blockheads, it is not at all like- 
ly that such would have been the result. 
The affairs of the Treasury Department are 
so conducted that mistakes and plunder 
are reduced to almost an impossibility ; and 
this is precisely as it should be. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


GREATER ease in money and more uni- 
formity in the dealings have characterized 
the money market throughout the past 
week. Merchants and those on the market 
as borrowers, however, are pursuing a 
cautious and conservative policy in order 
to prevent, if possible, a recurrence of the 
stringency s* lately felt. The extreme 
rates on call to borrowers on pledge of 
stock collateral were 2 and 10 per cent., 
but the bulk of the transactions were at 
5@7 per cent. Holders of Government 
bonds were supplied at 34$@4 per cent. 
Time money was freely offered at 5 per 
cent. for six months onstocks. Prime mer- 
cantile discounts were quoted at 54@6 per 
cent. The interior movement of currency 
again was largely in favor of this center. 
The specie imports amounted to $49,186 
and the specie exports to $186,970, of which 
$31,000 were gold and the remainder silver. 

Bank Strocxs.—The following are the 
closing quotations for city bank shares: 


























Bid. Asked. Btl, Asked, 
158 as as 
_ 133 
ane... - _ 
Commerce, . .- 152 i - 
Corn Exchange. 10 — on 
Chem Tt _ 
‘eal “OC 
- . 160 _ 
00 "6% — 
rth - a) as _ 
lton -- 140 
jerman Amer'’n.. 92 — m7 6 
tallatin..... = se 
~~ patecsea 4 -- 140 
POR. conc cness - — 
mpits & Trad’s..265 4 4 115 117 
Leather Man‘f.. “1 nied Staten Nats 60 


Man pace 1St. Nat... 4 = — 


~ 
iBitl 


oe Marxket.—The dealings upon the 
Stock Exchange during the past week have 
been alternately active and sluggish, with a 
tendency toward lower prices. The general 
opinion, however, continues confident and 


bullish in character, and higher prices are ex. 


pected very soon. There has been little or 
no ‘‘outside” buying and though the leaders 
made strenuous. efforts to sustain prices 
they .were rewarded with ..only...short 
lived. success. The most, notable of . these 


“attempts was a proclamation iasued by -Mr. 
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Gould, who,’ having disposed of all his 
Hannibal and S8t. Joseph stock, and 
arranged matters so that there was no 
longer any necessity for keeping his 
Wabash holdings in order to retain control 
of that system of roads, sought to create a 
purchasing demand for it. The letter bas 
exactly the contrary effect to that intended. 
U. 8. Bonps.—The market for Govern. 
ment bonds was moderately active but weak 
in prices, except for extended 5s, which ad- 
vanced 1, 4s, 44s, and 3s declined each 4. 
The closing quotations were as follows: 
Bid. Asked. | Bid. Asked. 
6, "81 com.at.53.108 —~ | Currency 64, 6. ..127 
4768, I-91, reg... 113% U8%1C WFFENCY 64, ‘96. ..138 
434s, 1891, coup. “118% 1148 | Currency 68, °97...129 
48, 1907, reg... ...119% | Currency 68, "98... “tw 


4x, 1907, coup. . “tt 4; Currency 6s, .. 
Three per cents. 103}< 10588 


phidd 


RaiLtroap Bonps.—Railroad bonds were 
dull and irregular. The principal changes 
were an advance of 14 per cent. in Louis- 
ville & Nashville (New Orleans & Mobile 
Division) Firsts, to 984: 14 in Richmond & 
Danville Debentures, 674; 14 in Wabash, 
St. Louis & Pacifie (St. Louis Div.) Firsts, 
to 102}, and 1 per cent. in Denver, South 
Park and Pacific Firsts, to 99, and Jersey 
Central Firsts to 116, and a decline of 1} 
per cent. in Texas & Pacific Land Grant 
Incomes, to 65, and 1 per cent. in Hannibal 
& St. Joseph 88, to 105. 

Bank Sratement.—The statement of the 
Associate. Banks for the past week was a 
very favorable exhibit. The changes in the 
averages show a gain in specie of $807,600, 
and in legal-tenders of $738,400; an ex- 
pansion in loans of $584,400; an increase 
in deposits of $2,527,100, and a contraction 
in circulation of $500. The movement for 
the week results in a gain in reserve of 
$913,625, and the banks now hold $624,275 
in excess of the legal requirements, 

ForgiGn Exonance.—The market for for- 
eign exchange was dull throughout the week, 
the only inquiry being to meet the current 
necessities of importers. Bills continue 
scarce, but somewhat in excess of the de- 
mand. The nominal asking quotations 
were marked down in the early part of the 
week to $4.88} for 60-day bills, and $4.86 
for demand; actual business was done at 
concessions of }c. and 1c. from these 
figures. 

Financtat I7rems.—The issue of standard 
silver dollars from the mints for the week 
ended April 21st was $109,499. The issue 
for the corresponding period of last year 
was $182,999. 

The new Produce Exchange Bank has 
perfected arrangements with the Produce 
Exchange Association, whereby the bank 
will occupy a part of the new Exchange. 

The appropriation for the redemption of 
worn and mutilated United States notes for 
the fiscal year 1882—1898, is nearly exhaust- 
ed. No appropriation for this service for the 
next fiscal year was made at the last session 
of Congress, therefore after the present 
appropriations shall be exhausted, no notes 
of this description can be redeemed at the 
Treasury Department until Congress makes 
another appropriation for that purpose. 

A digest of decisions made by the Treas- 
ury Department during the ten years from 
1872 to 1882 has just been published. It 
was prepared by Assistant Secretary French 
for the information and guidance of officers 
under the Treasury Department. A major- 
ity of the decisions relate to the customs 
service. The volume is intended for free 
distribution. 


The committee appointed by the Secretary 
ofthe Treasury to examine the books, ac- 
counts and moneys of the Treasurer’s 
office in connection with the transfer of 
that office from Mr. Gilfillan, late Treasurer, 
to Mr. Wyman, the present Treasurer, have 
completed thé count of the assets. All 
paper moneys have been twice counted. 
The coin was emptied fromthe bags and 
the amount verified by weightas far as prac- 
tical; the bags containing old or abraded 
coins were necessarily counted. The com- 
mittee thus found the following described 
moneys belonging to the cash of the office, 
viz. : 

United States notes..... 








PPP Perce ire er ee eee 





The reserve, consisting of United States § 
notes and certificates. pot. yet. isdbed,.but. 
under the control of the Treasurer, was 
found to be as follows: 


United States notes, .......... 2... cece cerns 844,800,218 00 
Silver cortifiomtes.... .......... 6+. cmnee ones 7,940,000 Qo 
Gold certificates. 22,700,000 00 

ia nctscainwan constecnmsoumpecemsomeee 875,440,218 00 


There were also found United States 
bonds held by the Treasurer in trust to 
secure public deposits with national banks 
designated United States depositories, 
$16,849 000; to secure circulation of nation- 
al banks, $357,201,400, and for Indian and 
other trust funds, $4,418,716. The com- 
mittee found an excess of three cents in 
favor of Mr. Gilfillan. 

The attention of investors is asked to the 
announcement of Messrs. John J. Cisco & 
Son, in another column of this paper, 
who are now offering a limited amount of 
six-per-cent. gold Bonds issued by the 
Louisville, New Albany, and Chicago Rail- 
way, and also General Mortgage six-per- 
cent. Bonds of the Houston and Texas 
Central Railway. Messrs. Cisco & Son have 
long been favorably known to our readers 
and the country at large as one of the most 
reliable banking firms in the city. 
—_—_—_—KKX—X—SsX—JmJae_* 


BROWN BROTHERS &CO., 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


Bills of. Exchange on Creat Britain, 
lreland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 
INVESTMENT BONDS. 


wouisville, New Albany, and Chicago 
Railway First Mort. 6 Per Cent. 
Gold Bonds, 
ON CHICAGO AND INDIANAPOLIS DIVISION, 
AT 1031-2 AND INTEREST. 


Houston and Texas Central Railway 
General Mortgage 6 Per Cent. 
Bonds 
AT 100 AND INTEREST. 
JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 
No. 50 Wall Street. 


No Risk; == Solid 10 per Cea 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 
Sclid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds. 


For Circular address the 


Central [iltnots Financlal As AgeIcy, Jacksonville Il. 
First 
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are such names as 
Rev. Wm. L. G: 


.D. ford, Conn. 

M. E. Gates, Ene. Breet Rutgers College, New 
Lmporters' and Traders’ National Bank, New York. 
First National st. Bt Faw. pian 
Franklin Palis klin Falls, N. H. 
The Congrecati 
Tue INDEPENDENT, eB York. 

All are pleased with my investments. Send for fuller 
informa and of oy 4 b ew York or 
Boston Drafts, paysbie to my 


E. P. GATES, 


Pres. Merchants’ Bank, 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


Sand? NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK; 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELP IA; ORTLAND BLOCK, 
HICAGO, 

Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 
SOUND pty i yd SECURITIES furnished to 

and Private Investors. 
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PERKINS, WS, ROBBINS & CO., Bankers, 
ORISKA, Daxora. 
or N. N. TYNER, Farco, Dakota. 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
STOCKS 
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T. H. TYNDALE, Assistant Secretary. 


HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


THE BRUNSWICK. 
BOSTON'S GRANDEST HOTEL. 


Boylston and Clarendon Streets. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprictors. = 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


TRAVEL. 
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make the Bae we across Ke Miantic ‘both eafe and 
exzessble, avi ae smoking ree roomy, drawing- 
room, piano, an q aleo expe surgeon, 
stew: m8, and caterer oR each ai po The state. 
rooms are all upper deck, thus inwuring those greatest 
a uxuries at sea—pe: ventilation and t. 

aseage os state. room). =. , and 
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‘STATE LINE. 


NEW TORS ro SAN 1) IVERPOOL, DUBLIN, 
AND LONDON DERRY, 
URSDAY. 


New Clyde-built steamers and most excellent accom. 
maodations, but pn +4 in rates. First Ca’ only 
| ad to a ling to state- a = 
everyt ine ny bile top ti, iin * Weeertes, 
No liye etook Special rates to en 
and favorable terms to partion traveling together. d 
for pamphlet of information, with cabin plans, ete. 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., General Agents, 
Ne. 53 Broadway, New York. 
Parcels, Packages, Freight, and Valuables forwarded 
to all parks of Rurope, at low rates, by Batpwix's Ev 
ROPEAN EXPRESS. 





‘FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





WE bave had s0 many inquiries for Files o 
Binders for Tas INDEPENDENT sitiee the change 
to ite present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numberse—half a 
year. The cover bas “THE iNDEPENDENT”’ 
embossed on it {n large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de 
livered at our office ob the receipt of one dollar 
each, or. sent (postpaid) to. any P.-O. in the 
United States, on tle -reeeipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents each, The usual price is 


$150. Acut of the File or Binder given 
below : 














THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following mAmed fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which may very 
properly be used for Holiday Presents, and which will 
be sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt af the 
very low prices named. 
ENGRAVINGS. , 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 

TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 

Of Sheet, WXIG...........ccveceecsececeeeceeeces 33 0 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A, H. 

Ritchie. the Engraver 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Sime, VDOTAO.... -..ccccevecerrreecceesseeveseenees 2 00 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the Bngraver. .......ccecncceseeenweets 15.00 
EX PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 1 00 


EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20.. 1 00 


EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 

Bid, VORBO.... 5... ..crccvccccrecccecceceessecsens 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON, 8 #@, 16KB0.......::000005 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16X20..........0000008 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money, 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


BGO pages. Price... 2... cceccccsseeeceeeeeeues 0 75 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth. 100 pages.......cccccerceeeececevecereens 0 50 
Orders, with the cash d,to be add d to 





THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York. 


The Independent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 











3:2 Numbers (postage free)........ 66.60 esceweeeee 63 oe 
26 (8 mos, ) (postage BOAR cccaspennncte 1 5e 
13 bad GMB, § = aeccccccecceee 75 
4 ” (1 month), |" ewovececesesve 35 
2 “ (2 weeks),  . sesespepennenn 20 
1 Number (1 week), WOrH sige Sebbeabbebe 16 
One subscription CWO YOATH, ... 6.6.6 ce sceeceeneee 5 00 
One subscription with one xEW subscriber, tn 

OME TEMIMCTANCE ... oo. ee ceeeceeereeeeeeeeeesees oo 


One subscription with two new subscribers, in 


ODE FEMIMANCE ... 66... cece cece esceneeenecene Oe oe 
One subscription three years, ..........cccceeeere 700 
One subscription with three xEw subscribers, 

CGO URTIE faccbdeccccccccedostdecbesesese 8 50 
One subscription four Years... 66... .6ce.ceweeee 50 
One subscription with four fEwW subscribers, | in 

CRF Gc ccvcccens scccccccocensvepecsencs 60 


One subscription five years... .......6..6ceccecuee 106 00 
Any number over five at the same rate, invari- 

ably with one remittance 

Beginning January Ist, 1882, Tux INDEPENDENT will 
be published on the cash principle—that is, papers 
expiring after January ist, 1882, will be stopped et 
the expiration of time paid for. 


Sample Copies Free upon Application. 


tw” Make all remittances payable to the order of 
Tue WDEPENDENT. 


¢#~ Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procared, 
send the money in a RegwseTexneo Latrer. The, pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absoluce pro 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested 
to 40 60, 

No names entered on the subscription books with. 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested te note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is always 
given on the yellow address label on the first page of 
the paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
to the expiration, so that po loss of nwabers may 
occur, 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
for the FIRST subscription. Recelptsa for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
made either the first or second week after the money 
is received, But when @ postage stamp is received 
the receipt will be sens by mail. 

Messra 


& CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our ents in ndon to receive oobsarieties 
and adyertisemenw. 


Pn ox 8787, "| Rew Work ltr. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1883. 


OTHER first-class publications and period- 
icals can be obtained at greatly reduced prices 
in connection with Tox Inpepenpent, and 
persons desiring any such will find it to thefr 
adventage to send their subscriptions through 
this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of 
such publications and clubbing rates of same. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTIUN, 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lnes to the column.) 
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DEY GOODS. 


Tre quiet which seems to have fastened 
upon the transactions of the dry goods mar- 
ket during the past two or three weeks still 
exists, with what demand there is very un- 
even. New business amounts to very little, 
owing to the unfavorable weather that has 
been experienced interrupting the demand 
of the consumer, which has resulted in the 
the prevailing quietness of the week under 
review. Within the past few days, however, 
there seemed to be an undercurrent which 
denotes a change for the better. The re- 
ceipt of orders by mail and telegraph has 
increased, and buyers on the spot are inter- 
esting themselves more in the securing of 
such lots as can be obtained at bottom 
prices. The improvement which was re- 
ported.Jast week in the jobbing trade was 
less marked this week, but still a fair bus- 
iness was done by merchants who keep up 
with the requirements of the times, as liber- 
al selections of domestics, prints, ginghams, 
dress goods, white goods, and other season- 
able fabrics were made by some of the near-by 
retailers, whoare just commencing to appear 
upon the market in considerable force. The 
anticipations for the near future are brilliant, 
and it is generally expected that the coming 
week will bring some additional activity in 
the dealings of the various departments of 
the trade. 

Corron Goops.—Although there was a 
steady call at first hands for small parcels 
of plain and colored cottons the market has 
been devoid of animation, and its main 
features are unchanged. Fine bleached 
shirtings are in steady request, as are a few 
of the most popular fine-medium grades, 
but low qualities are generally quiet and 
less firm than are the best makes. Fine 
brown sheetings are in steady demanck The 
movement in colored cottons continues 
light and irregular, and white goods are 
more active with jobbers than with agents. 

Print Cloths have been in moderate de- 
mand, and prices remain steady at 3§c. 
leas $ per cent. for 64x64 ‘ spots,” 3gc. flat 
for 64x64 ‘‘ futures,” and 3 1-16 for 56x60’s. 

Prints have been in irregular demand 
by package buyers and only moderately 
active with jobbers. There was a steady 
call at first hands for small parcels of the 
newest and most tasteful fancies, which 
still command full prices, and a good deal 
of inquiry was made for “‘ off " styles, which 
was met to some extent. Robes were 
rather more sought for, and there was a 
steady though moderate business in mourn- 
ings, pinks, purples, shirtings, and furni-. 
ture cretonnes, but indigo blues were mostly 
quiet. Printers are gradually curtailing 
production, and stocks of really desirable 
calicoes are strictly moderate, in view of 
the demand in sight. The jobbing trade 
was moderately active in spite of some- 
what unfavorable weather, and it can be 
safely stated that the distribution of cali- 
coes by the leading jobbers has since Jan- 
uary been much larger than in any corres- 
ponding period of former years. 

Ginghams have been in steady but mod- 
erate demand at agents’ hands, and a fair 
business in regular goods and “ off” styles 
was reported by leading jobbers. Cham- 
bray effects and seersuckers are doing well, 
and choice fine and standard dress plaids 
are moving in fair quantities. 

Dress Goops were fairly active in job- 
bers’ hands, and - agents experienced a 
steady call for small reassortments of sea- 
sonable fabrics. Colored cashmeres con- 
tinued in good demand, and leading makes 
are firmly held by agents. Low grade 
colored alpacas were more sought for, and 
the demand for goods of this class is 
steadily improving. Wool suitings, nuns’ 
veilings, plain and lace buntings, and fancy 
worsted materials were also taken in mod- 
erate-sized lots to a fair aggregate amount. 

American Srixs.—The demand for silks 
has been light, though there has been a fair 
amount of business done in some specialties. 
Plain dress silks were only in moderate de- 
mand, but colored brocades, medium-grade 
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colored surahs, and light summer textures, 
as printed pongees, etc., were in pretty 
good request. There was an unabated de- 
mand for Ottoman ribbons, and leading 
makes continue sold to arrive. For sewing 
silk and machine twist there was a steady 
| call at unchanged prices. 


Wooten Goops.—Heavy woolens con- 
tinue quiet, and the expectations of the 
trade have not been realized from the 
number of buyers that are present upon 
the market. This continued delay in order- 
ing the usual quantity of goods is attributed 
to the continuance of the cold weather, 
which has prevented the sale of Spring 
clothing, and their inability to anticipate the 
wants of the consumer. New business 
consists chiefly of a few moderate orders 
sent in by travellers, while deliveries on 
former orders appear to be progressing 
slowly. Some agents report sales steady in 
kerseys, blue cloths for uniforms and 
beaver overcoatings, both through personal 
selection and on orders by mail, but trade 
is generally small in fancy cassimeres. The 
warmer turn in the weather is generally 
welcomed, as the remainder of the season’s 
trade in cassimeres is believed to depend 
entirely now upon the character of the con- 
sumption of Spring fabrics, which it 1s 
thought cannot be much determined be- 
fore the end of the month. 

Hosrery anp Unperwear.—There was a 
little better re-order business in hosiery dur- 
ing the week, but trade on the spot was 
lifeless. Jobbers and retailers are said to 
have light stocks. Some considerable sales 
are reported to have been made on the road 
at prices unremunerative to manufacturers. 

Carrets.—It is rather between seasons 
for sales at the hands of agents, but the 
mills are not fully occupied through orders, 
and some of them will curtail production. 
Quotations are not lower, as there are yet 
no important accumulations of stocks. 
Jobbers and retailers continue to have a fair 
business, but they have nearly all the goods 
they will want this season. 

FOREIGN GOODS. 


The importing trade have been busy and 
stocks have been largely reduced, though 
what business has been done has been of a 
very unsatisfactory character in regard to 
prices. Many have disposed of their goods 
at a sacrifice rather than carry them over 
to next season. There are not many job 
lots selling at present, but there is a little 
better re-order demand from retailers for 
assortments of Summer silks and such 
dress goods as nuns’ veilings, albatross 
cloths, and cashmeres. Trade in Italian 
cloths and other linings has improved, and 
the demand is for better qualities than here- 
tofore. Crapes, which sold largely in March, 
have been again selling freely during the past 
few days. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week, and since January Ist, 1883, 
compare as follows with the same period of 


last year: 

For the week. 1883. 1882. 
Entered at the port............-++++ $1,433,115 $2,560,116 
Thrown on market................. 1,667,978 2,618,643 

Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at the port................+ 45,083,542 48,362,301 
Thrown on market..............+0++ 44,243,194 = 48,951,385 





JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


Johnson Bros. & Co. 


THE LATEST SPRING NOVELTIES 


French Trimmed Bonnets 


AND ROUND HATS. 


FRENCH FLOWERS AND OSTRICH FEATHERS, 
EN GLISH AND AMERICAN STRAW GOODS, 
RIBBONS, LACES, AND LACE GOODS. 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, FANCY GOODS, Erc. 

AT POPULAR PRICES. 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


No. 8 East 14th Street, 
NEAR FIFTH AV. 


. 

















B,J. DENNING & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


A. T. STEWART & C0. 


(RETAIL) 





OFFER IN THE 


SILK DEPARTMENT 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF THE RICHEST 
LYONS AND PARIS NOVELTIES, PLAIN AND 
PRINTED FOULARDS, SUMMER SILES, etc. 
ALSO 
100 PIECES COLORED GROS GRAIN SILKS, 
FROM 85c. UP. 
THE BEST VALUE IN REGULAR-MADE GOODS 
THAT HAS BLEN OFFERED IN THIS MARKET. 
50 PIECES BLACK ALL-SILK RHADAMES, 
FROM 90c. UP. 
30 PER CENT BELOW IMPORTATION COST. 
A LARGE STOCK OF 

BLACK SILKS, MANUFACTURED EXPRESSLY 

FOR OUR RETAIL TRADE BY THE BEST 

MAKERS, AT THE 

LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


IN THE 


DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENT 


FINE PARIS NOVELTIES, BALANCE OF THE 
SPRING IMPORTATION, AT VERY LARGE RE- 
DUCTION IN PRICES. ALSO 
100 PIECES, ALL-WOOL DEBEIGE’S, 36 INCHES 

WIDE, AT 35c. PER YARD. 
RECENTLY SOLD AT 45c. 
100 PIECES DEBEIGES, 44 INCHES WIDE, 
AT 45c. PER YARD. 
WORTH FULLY 60c. PER YARD. 
75 PIECES, ALL-WOOL, PLAID CHEVIOTS, 44 
INCHES WIDE, AT 50c. PER YARD. 
RECENT PRICE GOc. PER YARD. 
TWO CASES FOULE CLOTHS, ALL WOOL, IN DE- 
SIRABLE MIXTURES, 60c, PER YARD. 
RECENT PRICE 75c. PER YARD. 





IN THE 


MOURNING DEPARTMENT 


A COMPLETE STOCK, INCLUDING CASH- 
MERES, HENRIETTA CLOTHS, CAMEL’'S HAIR 
IMPERIAL SERGES, NUN’S VEILINGS, KHYBER 
CLOTHS, CRAPES, ALL QUALITIES, FROM THE 
LOWEST TO THE BEST MANUFACTURED. 

ALL AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


IN THE 


Hosiery Department. 


500 DOZ. MISSES' ENGLISH AND GERMAN PLAIN, 
COLORED, AND FANCY STRIPED HOSE, SIZES 5 
TO 836 INCH. 25c. PER PAIR. 

FORMER PRICE 50c. PER PAIR. 

300 DOZ. LADIES’ BRILLIANT LISLE HOSE, ALL 

COLORS. 75c. PER PAIR. 
FORMER PRICE $1.00PER PAIR. 

100 DOZ. LADIES’ PLAIN, COLORED, EMBROID- 

ERED INGRAIN HOSE. 50c. PER PAIR. 
A GREAT BARGAIN, 

A SUPERIOR QUALITY PLAIN COLORED INGRAIN 

HOSE AT 35c. PER PAIR. 
FORMER PRICE, 50c. PER PAIR. 
50 DOZ. LADIES' SPUN SILK HOSE AT $1.25 PER 
PAIR. 
FORMER PRICE $1.40 PEK PAIR. 
A FULL ASSORTMENT OF ALL GRADES AND 
STYLES OF 


UNDERWEAR, 


INCLUDING OUR CELEBRATED STAR BRAND 
AND SILK eon” At ALL PRICES. 


Ribbon Department, 


1,100 PIECES IMPORTED BLACK PEKIN RIB- 
BONS, Bay QUALITY, NOS. 9 TO 16, 5c. TO 
c. P 
FORMER PRICES, 12c. TO 17¢. PER YARD. 
SECOND UALITY, NOS. @ AND 12, 5c. AND 6c. 
FORMER PRICES, 10c. AND 12¢, PER YARD. 
1,000 PIECES ALL SILK 
WATERED RIBBONS, CHOICE cotens, 


NOS. 5 TO 1G, Ge. TO 12c. PER Y 
PIECES COLORED RIBB OND, 
SATIN AND GROS, GRAIN RST sf QUALITY, 
NOS. 3 TO 30, TO 20c. PER 


ALL AT pinnae FORMER PRICES. 
AND WILL CONTINUE 


SPECIAL CARPET SALE 
Low Prices. 


BEST BODY BRUSSELS, { PER 
FIVE FRAME, $ YARD. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 5 PER 
BEST QUALITY, + YARD. 


“Chotes Putterns, Best Guaiitie, 1,19 vk 


MOQUETTES, $ { 25 and 

BEST QUALITIES, ® upward. 

VELVETS, . $ { 

Highest grades,qualities & des'gs, 

EXTRA INGRAINS, All Wool, 
the heaviest extra supers made, 


= 
55¢. vee 
RUCS AND MATS, 


OF COLORINGS TO MATCH THE CARPETS, 
AT EQUALLY LOW PRICES. 
HAVING BEEN GREATLY REDUCED. 


HEREAFTER ALL DRY 8 poues OF 
WHICH WILL BE pout T pas ene 2 EST PRICES 
or THE CITY, WILL B 





Broadway, ath Ave. Sth & 10th Sts, 


NEW ARRIVALS 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


HOSIERY. 


50 DOZ. LADIES' BALBRIGGAN HOSE, FANCY 
STRIPE, AT 50c, PAIR; REDUCED FROM 65c. 

25 DOZ. LADIES’ BLACK AND COLORED ENGLISH 
SPUN SILK HOSE AT $1.55; REDUCED FROM 
$2.00. 


EMBROIDERIES. 


BLACK SILK FMRROID ERY. wie Pri ad ° 
REDUCED FROM $2.00 A samme: 


CACHEMIRE EMBROIDERY, ar ‘0cq, * REDUCED 
FROM $1.50. 


FLOWERS. 


A RICH AND ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF FINE 
FRENCH FLOWERS, AT PRICES LOWER THAN 
EVER OFFERED. 


LACES. 


A FULL ASSORTMENT OF ALL THE NEW LACE 
FLOUNCINGS, FROM 80c. UP. 


DUNCAN A. GRANT, 


28 West 23d St. and 19West22d8t, 





R. H. MACY & C0. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


ALL THE MOST ELEGANT NOVELTIES IN 
TRIMMED 


MILLINERY 


AND 7, Hoar DESIRABLE SHAPES, STYLES, 
D COLORS IN UNTRIMMED 


STRAW GOODS, 


BOTH FOR. LADIES AND CHILDREN, IN CHIPS, 
MILANS, BASKET BRAID, Etc. 


DRESS GOODS, 


IN ALL THE POPULAR SHADES AND COLORS. 

FRENCH! CASHMERE, CAMEL’S HAIR. VIGOGNES, 
HOODAH CLOTHS, 'SERGES, ARMURES, BUNT- 

INGS, LADIES’ CLOTH, AND FLANNEL SUITINGS, 


NUNS’ VEILING, 


IN ALL COLORS, WARRANTED ALL ie FULL 
DOUBLE WIDTH, AT 39 CENTS PER YARD. 


BLACK SILKS, 


BOTH FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC nat 
IMMENSE VARIETY, AND EVERY YARD A Baie 


HOSIERY 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN, 0 
OWN DESIGNS, AND FRESH FROM NOTTI Nea 


UNDERWEAR 


FOR LADIES, OF THE CHOICEST STYLES, FROM 
OUR OWN WORKROOMS, AND MA MA De FROM THE 


ALL THE ABOVE AT PRICES THE LOWEST IN 
AMERICA. 


Spring Catalogues Now Ready. 


R.A. MACY & CO. 


1839. 








1883. 
ENBERGH & CO., 





SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO., 
174 Fulton Street, Brooklyn 


offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and Osrefully 
Selected rns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES, 
AXMINSTER, MOQUETTES, WILTONS, VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS, TAP! TAP sora, wens WNORANNG, THRGE-PU THREE-PLYS. 


te Lt, i ae 
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 RIDLEY'S 


Grand, Allen, and Or- 
chard Sts., N. Y, 


MILLINERY. 


BOTH TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED HATS AND 
BONNETS LARGEST STOCK IN THE CITY IF NOT 
IN THE COUNTRY. 

FEATHERS AND FLOWERS BY THE THOUSAND. 
LACES, TRIMMINGS, RIBBONS, SILKS AND 
SATINS IN ALL THE NEW SHADES AND DE- 
SIGNS. 


HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, NECKWEAR, HAND- 
KERCHIEFS, FANCY GOODS, BOYS' CLOTHING, 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SHOES AND 


DRESS SILKS. 


BLACK GROS GRAIN, 5éc., 65c., and 75c. 

50 PIECES, 24 INCH, $1.00—worth $1.50. 

BLACK SATIN RHADAMES, 49c., 59c., 69c., 79c., 98c. 
15 PIECES, 22 INCH, $1.05—-WORTH 81.50. 


BL . ‘co EGYPTIAN, T5c., $1.00, $1,25, $1.50, 
2. 


BLACK SATIN DAMASEE, 


49c., T5c., 89c., 95c., $1.10, AND $1.25. 
25 PIECES BROCADE AND WATERED ST. IPES 
$1.50; WORTH $2.50. 
BLACK MOIRE FRANCAISE, 65c., 75c., 85c., 95c. 
10 PIECES, VERY RICH QUALITY, $1.0; WORTH 


“COLORS. 


DRESS SILKS, ALL SHADES, 65c., 75c., 8c. $1.00, 
#1.17, UP. 

COLORS IN OTTOMANS, ALL NEW SHADES, 81.75: 
WORTH $2.25. 

SUMMER SILKS, 4ic., 50c., 65¢., 75c. 

FOULARDS, 39¢c., 49c., 65c., 70c . 
SPECIAL 58 PIECES 2-INCH COLORED MOIRE 
FRANCAISE, ALL SILK, 80c., REALLY WORTH 81.75. 


PARASOLS 


IN ALL THE LATEST STYLES PREVAILING THIS 
SEASON AND IN ALL THE VARIOUS MOUNTINGS 


OUR FASHION MAGAZINE 


GIVES ILLUSTRATIONS AND FULL LIST OF OUR 
ENTIRE STOCK AND PRICES, AND BY ITS AID 
SHOPPING IS MADE EASY TO CITY RESIDENTS 
AND GIVES TO OUT-OF-TOWN RESIDENTS THE 
SAME ADVANTAGES AS ENJOYED BY RESIDENT 
BUYERS. 

SINGLE COPIES lic.; OR 50 CENTS ANNUALLY. 


ORDERS BY MAIL SOLICITED. 


SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EDW, RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 311: to 317 Grand st, 


58, 60, 6&2 to 70 ALLEN ST., 59, 61, 68 ORCHARD ST. 


CARPETS 


IMMENSE STOCK NEW SPRING STYLES. 
LATEST NOVELTIES OF THE SEASON 
SPECIAL OFFERING THIS WEEK. 


600 ROLLS TAPESTRY BRUSSELS AT @5c. PER 
YARD ; USUAL PRICE $1. 

SPECIAL LOT OF THE CELEBRATED ROXBURY 
TAPESTRIES AT 90c, PER YARD; USUAL PRICE, 
$1.15. 

MAGNIFICENT LINE OF VELVETS, IN THE 
RICH, MELLOW SHADES AND COLORINGS FOR 
WHICH THESE SPLENDID GOODS ARE NOTED. 
BEST QUALITY, WITH HANDSOME BORDERS TO 
MATCH, FROM $1 PER YARD; USUAL PRICE 
$1.50. 


400 ROLLS FIVE-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS, 
VERY BEST QUALITY, WITH SPLENDID BOR. 
DERS, 99c. PER YARD ; REGULAR PRICE $1.65. 

500 ROLLS ELEGANT MOQUETTES, NEW 
STYLES THIS SEASON, AT $1.24, WITH ELABO. 
RATE BORDERS TO MATCH; USUAL PRICE $1.75 
PERYARD. THESE BEAUTIFUL CARPETS WILL 
EMBELLISH THE FINEST PARLORS AND DRAW- 
ING-ROOMS. 

LARGE LINES OF EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS AND 
THREE-PLYS, LATEST SPRING NOVELTIES, 
VERY LOW PRICES. 

OIL-CLOTHS, LIGNUMS, LINOLEUM, &c., IN ALL 
WIDTHS, LARGELY REDUCED. 

ALSO ROYAL WILTONS AND AXMINSTERS IN 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS, MUCH BELOW THE MAR- 
KET PRICE. 

PARTIES INTENDING TO PURCHASE LATER 
WILL DO WELL TO SELECT NOW, THE GOODS TO 
BE DELIVERED WHEN WANTED. 

WE HAVE NO SEWING MACHINESIN OUR ES. 
TABLISHMENT; ALL CARPETS ARE SEWN BY 
HAND; THE NEATEST AND MOST DURABLE 
WORK IS THEREBY QUARANTEED. EXPERI, 
ENCED HOUSEKEEPERS WILL NOTE THIS FACT, 


JUST IMPORTED. 
1,400 ROLLS CHINA MATTINGS, IN WHITER, 
CHECK, AND FANCY PATTERNS, ELEGANT NEW 
EFFECTS, FROM 10c. PER YARD UP. 


J. W.Crossley, 


140 and 742 Broadway, wear Astor Place 








MOQUETTE 
DARPE TINGS 


Manufactured by the ALEX- 
ANDER SMITH & SONS’ 
CARPET CO. Designed ex- 
pressly for Parlors, Dining- 
Rooms, Libraries, Halls, and 
Stairs, which for durability 
are warranted superior to 
any similar goods imported. 


WM 


Eighteenth and Nineteenth Sts., 
NEW YORK. 





CARPETS. 


Great Decline in Prices. 


WE OFFER THE FOLLOWING SPECIAL BAR- 
GAINS: 


500 PIECES AXMINSTER CARPETS FROM 81.75; 
FORMERLY SOLD AT @3 AND $3.50 PER YARD. 


25 DIFFERENT PATTERNS BODY BRUSSELS, 
NEW AND DESIRABLE STYLES, FROM $1.25 PER 
YARD. 





700 DIFFERENT STYLES EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS, 
NEW DESIGNS AND COLORINGS, FROM 
ic. PER YARD. 


MATTINGS, 


LARGE meets 1 J met Gio vFD. OUB OWN 





WHITE ynon ry ron ry OF . DTanee, OR We. 
PER YARD. 


RED CHECK AND 50 DIFFERENT PATTERNS 
FINE FANCY MATTINGS, FROM $10 PER ROLL 
OF 4 YARDS, OR %c. PER YARD. 

SOLID COLORS, IN ALL THE NEW SHADES. 





$100,000 WORTH OF 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


—AND— 


FURNITURE COVERINGS. 


ALL THE LATEST NOVELTIES AT ABOUT ONE- 
HALF THEIR VALUE. 


WINDOW SHADES {a specialty). 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


Sixth Avenue and 13th St. 





HAVING A LARGE AND ELEGANT As- 
SORTMENT OF 


FINE 
FURNITURE, 


CONSISTING OF 


Parlor, Library, Dining, and Bed- 
room Sets, 


WE SHALL, DURING THE PRESENT 
SEASON, OFFER EXTRAORDINARY 
UNDUCEMENTS TO PARTIES ABOUT 
FURNISHING. 


B. L. SOLOMON'S SONS, 


Union Square and 16th St. 


FACTORY : 
211 and 213 Wooster Street, N. Y. 





TRAVEL TO EUROPE! 


Estimates of Cost for Tours to any part 
of Europe and the Orient. 


oe 








Weekly Blarket Review. 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
{Por the Week ending Priday, April ath, 1888.) 





COF 
" Ordinary, to Choice - 9 @12 
Santos, Choice to Best. ..............- 10 @104% 
Misc ctdeckgpsaenesess4 0¢eyensperen 15 @25 
PRGED Ms oA cccscvices coivbutbee Me 23 
PRONE: « kiccce ah ccencaccosennt ede 8g @litg 
BOs cc cones cpcsnnusensess 0%qe 8 @ 

. TEA. * 
BEBO a.0.00 oo cc ccccesonccppesiccsecces 20 @40 
POE OER: « vcnecvcacenvessceacces 18 @60 

RES Svc dene Veceecsvesccovevcossoces 4 @% 
Geampawdat, «0.00.0 coscescccccvcecece 27 @65 
EI ARES eR eS 15 @75 

SUGAR. 

Raw.—Fair to prime........ Soweecees 71&@ 8 
Harp.—Cut Loaf........0:.cccceeees 9K@ 9% 
cis 590s ap acanenen nit 9%@ 94 
EE eS 9 @9% 

GRANUEATED cates ccccceccccvcecs 8k @— 

Wuitz.—Standard A... ........05+2s00 —@8 
es cvcaccs+ancedusenes 1%@ 1% 
Yun .—Oollee ©. ....52ccccccvcccce 7 @ 71% 
RE reer ee 6%@ 6% 

MOLASSES. 

Re ac sintiacebatessnxesiaedelehresee 26 @30 

~~ 0)lC eae 30 @H 

wk Ree ne re see 33 @40 

PES 0 ici. cb beni en cetévecs ss 35 @55 

New Orleans, new crop...........+.-. : @60 

George’s Cod (new), per qtl...@— — @ $7 00 

Grand Bank Cod............+ —— @,5 

Mackerel, No. 1 Mass.......... 14 00 @ ic 75 
Mackerel, No. 2 Mass.......... 12 50 @ 18 75 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mass.......... 900@ 9 50 
Herring, per box............0 —-— @-w 

SALT. 

Turk’s Islands, per bush.....@— 30 @@— 33 
Mediterranean............... —23 @— #0 
Liverpool, Fine Ashton’s p.sk — — @ 2 3 
Liverpool, Higgins’s, ‘“‘ —— @ 2 50 
Liverpool, “ Phenix, “ —— @ 2 50 
Liverpool, “ W'shi'gt'n’s“ 150 @ — — 
Liverpool, “ s’ndry bra'’s“* 140 @ 1 45 


GENERAL MARKET. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 


FLovur : 
Sour Extras and Patents. -€3 15 @@ 
Ss) Serer 335 @ 
Superfine Spring........... ; 50 @ 
Ohio, Ind., Mich., Dl., Super- 
fine Winter eacioh eSa ace etal 357 @ 
State Extra brands........ 410 @ 


Western Sprin Wheat, ext'a 410 @ 
Minnesota, “ Clear’ 5 
Spring Wheat, ‘ Pate nts”. 615 @ 


SRSBSESS F FASBS SEE 





ERS tere 42 @ 
0. ee sais (ahip'g) 43 @ 
White Wheat Ex, (0. & d.) 560 @ 
St. Louis, Family......... 4530 @ 
Bt. Louis, Choice.......... 560 @ 
Genessee, Extra Brands... 570 @ 
Winter Wheat, ‘‘Patents”. 430 @ 
White Wheat, , Michigan Ex. 560 @ 
SouTHERN : 
Sch. 605.0% -550 @6 00 
DN <ccsenbas -resenede 550 @ 6 50 
Dicctpets- aca ehpkhaal 475 @ 5 85 
Rye Firour 
ee eee 230 @ 2 85 
inci cdectodewcsems 340 @3 175 
Conn MEAL: 
WG SS. ANcrapiansewks 250 @ 3 2 
Brandywine 350 @— — 
—  RERerES $40 @— — 
GRAIN 
WHEAT 
White -- #125 @1 26 
os Gh adbecnebdwte ou 14 @— -— 
es = PP... conan edibsdeted 118 @12 
I hon 5505:c00cnkaed — 67 @— 67% 
(Err —— @— 69 
Ae — 6 @— 7 
Oats 
eat idk aati ak imal — 58 @— 57 
Te ene a ee -— 524¢@— 53 
- New York, Mixed.......... — 61 @— 62% 
x 
ee — Tik@— — 
Pennsylvania.............. — 77 @— 78 
BEans: 
OT re eer 215 @— 
ed sttctctekevbexies 20 @12580 
FER a 230 @-— — 
Pras: 
Green, 1882, # bush........ 125 @— — 
Southern Black Eye, # 2 
bush. @ 275 
619 00 @@19 50 
15 0 @ 16 00 
@ 18 50 
@ 21 3 
@ 11 2% 
@ 11 0 
@ 11 2% 
@ — 10 
@—-— 
00 @820 00 
00 @ 2 00 
30 @ 20 BO 
00 @ 22 00 
00 @ 23 00 
00 @ 21 00 
atti t: 
0 @ % 00 
HAY AND STRAW 
Thane! Bean vi i id 56 or 0 
i an om 
Glover, Mixed, —56 @— 0 
Oat 8) = ee @ — 4 
Long RB ~ = —-50 — @ 
Short Rye Straw, “7 a $-$ 





1 Eee SS 


Dairy, chokes t fae 





ng tend, Now tesees, and near-by.. ~4 ex 


Pre and Pennsylvania........... .- 
Western and bed oner cede cee 19K eoad 
Western, per 100 Ibs......... $11 70 @e— — 
GRP o cncadesen tives wos RentWhs » » @—-— 
Refined a etnediadientiii linens 170 @ 11 9 
seals POULTRY. 
Ferm en —-——- @--— 
pring Chic = Philadelphia. — 28 @— 32 
Powis J iiisceuakeessaerneee 4 — 14 @— 16 
State. and Western...... ~~ 14 @— 16 
DO BIE Pisce» cantante -hennes 16 @— 
VEGETA BLA 
Onions, Red, per bbl.. » i @1 
Guigne, Tao §*  ncccccsencee A @ 1 
Onions, White “ .3 @ 5 
Cabbage, near-by, per 100... 8 @138 
Cabbage, South, per crate....... .@ @ 3 
Potatoes, Bermudas, new. 7 @— 
Potatoes, Eastern, Rose, per bbl. i] @ 3 
Potatoes, Western N. Y., “ “ 2 @ 2 
Sweet See wp bbl........0 8 @ 3 
Beets, L. L., per 100 bunches..... 1 @ 1 
Turn Russian, per bbl....... @ 1 
Green Peas, South, per crate, @ 2 
String Beans, Sou th “ 1 @ 2 


DOMESTIC GREEN FRI 


= 
iF 
FE 
=I 
e 
#: 
= EE: 
EE 


S 8S SF RESRE SSSTASE| SSSSE G 


Dy ty i ndinss withhass 
Oranges, Fla., fair to good, per 
eS aad 
Cranberries, Jersey, p. er’ te 
Cranberries, Jersey, fai air to 
good, per crate. . 
Pe me Vieginia, hand-p' k'd, 
OU Tn pisnesetrensntn’ 1}4@—- 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRU IT. 
Apples, Sliced. .. 
Peaches, Pee Oat 
Pe aches, = pen 
Blackberrics 


Sess sebieicasteeeeeceee | 


® @D D §d59D 


ss oe 
oso «a 


Beef, dreased.. 
Western, heavy ‘wethers, 
Mixed, Western 


Jersey and near-by 





as oreweesceaehs i ¥ivises 
Spring ACAD Sane Saeea 
Live ¢ eee 
a fair to good........ - 64g 
as “ buttermilk fed...... — 6 @-—- 17 
“ ss Cs ko. 0.0000 —-3 @—4 
Dressed Veals, good to fine..... -7 @—8 
- “ choice, .......°.. — 9 @—0 
Nii: a»e0ténsnes bheteee Abe ws —- 9 —10 
Greased, per 100.. -- ay -- 
“WOOL ‘hie 
Indiana Medium, unwashed. eesekdeas 28 @35 
“ LO I ee 26 @27 


Coarse and quarter blood,...20 @28 
N. Y., Mich., and Ind., washed X and 
xx 85 


bsdn wobonvddenb¥eles bb esaceuns @40 
-¥. , Mich., and Ind., ee By domeme std 40 @45 
Sénpenene 35 @40 

ad ba ** common,..... @33 
Ohio, Tenn., and W. ve X: x and XX...40 @43 
sie ek ieiacal @45 

“ oe sas Non eseeec-c 4 @46 

“ “ ae Pere ae 3 @40 


“ “ “ 


Burry at value. aaieal aaa 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Soluble Pacific Guano 
Listers’ Stand. Su 0 
** — Ammoniated Dis'd Bone 32 00 
o U. B, Pr 


S=SSees5 


“ Buckwheat Fertilizer... .32 
Baker's Potato Fertilizer 

» 

“AA Ammoniated Super- 


hosphate Fertilizer. . 
“ Pe Bone Fertilizer. 


QHDHHH|DDD 


SESSSs 
SS SSSSsseseses 


S& 





Grower 


r Kaw Bone Fl _ Works 
Banner Raw ) 


Mattel ¥ Fe 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lota) 
Sardy’s Phos beeen Guano 
“Acid Ph hss wen oe 
.“  Atomized te... 
{re aw on orders of 6 tons or ove 
— h’s Raw Bone Superphos- 


eseee 8S & 


os 


~ 





00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00. 
00 
000 Ibs........ oe 
Baugh menty five Petes Phos- mp 
B r Ceeeeerese 
Ba Ps Warranted Laer Bone a7 
Dangh's Dxport Bove, jer 2, 
TO. dosbecoredbecd see choo te 81 00 @88 00 
Forrester’s Potato Manure 50 
Forrester’s Cabbage “ ....,, 
Forrester's Grass oy ante i te 
Allen’s Phosphate........ se eee. BEBO 
Soluble Matiee those Gaiteaie ‘ao +3 00 
Guano, Peruv'n, rectified, 9. 9.70 16 p.o.08 = = 
Guano, 8 or Gunes 
(2,240 Ibe.).......0004. 11 A te 
Bone, nd fine, average...... -— 00 
“ coerce —= @27 
German Potesh a» 100 @9 25 
cpa, oes ma Iba.)..... 800 @ 9 00 
Muriate of Potash (60 p. ©.), per 1% 
= Mile aawnses ca neces ie ~ 2418 
tape ii en O80 
ASHES.—We quote ma 
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Iusurance. 


AT LAST. 





Once in a while something is done in pub- | 
lic matters which the publicist, who clings | 
The very stones might have cried out for 


yet to the old-fashioned notions that the 
right ought to be preferred because it is 
right,.can greet with satisfaction. Such a 
thing is the appointment and confirmation 
of Mr. McCall to be Superintendent of In- 
surance in this politician-ridden State of 
New York. When we wrote a paragraph 
urging this, several weeks ago, we had no 
hope that the fitness of things would really 
thus be exemplified, and so the pleasure of 
accepting the fact is the greater. Mr. Mc- 
Call has been now thirteen years in the De- 
partment, and his promotion is, of course, 
gratifying as in the line of what a Western 
politician called ‘‘a barren ideality "—Civil 
Service Reform. But it is much more. 
The theory of state supervision of banking 
and insurance—and the only theory upon 
which such interference with buying and 
selling can be justified —is that the intangl- 
ble character of the thing sold is such that 
the buyer practically cannot look out, but 
needs some stronger party to protect him, 
As to savings banks, this guardianship was 
80 unquestioningiy accepted that any little 
set of persons had only to put up the sign 
‘* Bank” over a door in order to obtain in- 
definite sums; and this was at one time a 
favorite device of speculative politicians 
who had friends. Similarly, at one time, 
faith in the state, combined with the gener- 
al feeling of buoyancy, made the prefer- 
ence life insurance companies 
largely a matter of accident on the compera- 
tive ‘‘inducements ” offered, and put mush- 
room companics apparently on the 
level as established ones. 

Under the care of Mr. Barnes—who, it is 
not unjust to say, lacked the foresight to 
see that the seeds of evil had been planted 
in fruitful soil by the bad general insurance 
law of 1858—there were ten years of good- 
natured and buoyant acceptance of the life 
insurance situation as it was, with no felt 
attempt to govern it. Of his imrhediate 
successor we need only say that the brevity 
of his term was its best quality. Then came 
Mr. Chapman, and since him we have had 
one Loy, one Stork, and one whom it is hard 
to characterize exactly. There has been no 
superintendence of anything like good 
quality since Mr. Chapman. Mr. John F. 
Smyth (without the e) was John F. Smyth; 
none but himself will ever venture to try to 
be his parallel. He-wrote no reports—he 
had no time to spare from party services. 
He phlebomized vigorously—for too full a 
habit is not good for corporate health. He 
did two excellent things, however, for which 
we have always felt grateful toward him: 
he let go his hold of the place—after he 
could hang on no longer; and he sounded 
the depths of official prostitution and 
showed how low it is possible to carry what 
should be the most sacred of official trusts. 
Under him supervision reached such a pass 
that a slight change in the conventiona 
term was suggested, by which New York 
should be known as the Vampire State. 

To him succeeded Mr. Fairman, who 
assumed the office with all the advantages 
of knowing nothing whatever of the sub. 
ject, and of being’ an ardent politician as 
well; combine these two requisites, and 
the proper foundation is deemed (in legis- 
latures) to be assured, He has done good 
work in holding in check, and in some in- 
stances suppressing, the nuisance of assess- 
ment societies; on the other hand, he has 
been extraordinarily and hopelessly given 
to crotchets, even assuming to not only 
interpret law as he went along but 
even to make it. His pet measure, the law 
declaring contraband and dangerous all in- 
formation about foreign-held assets of for- 
eign insurance companies, and forbidding 
any publication of it, will remain a while as 
a monument for him. 

As the whole subject of state supervision 
is evidently preparing to be brought to the 
bar of public opinion, there to be put on its 
defense as to whether far too much has not 
been and is not now paid for it, whether it 
is worth anything at all, and whether there 
is any reform of it short of abolishing it, 
Mr. MocQall’s appointment comes as one 
item of encouragement. If any public trust 
more than others should be allotted accord- 


between 


same 





ing to fitness, and should be forever kept | considerable increase of strictness in the tests 
| far above and aloof from ‘practical politics,” 


| it is the care of savings banks and life in- 


surance. What the past has been in this 
state burns in the ears and rankles in the 
breast of every honest and thinking man. 


shame at what has been done. Unless Mr. 

McCall turns back upon himself and his 

post, he will be such an official as has not 

been in charge of these interests. Perhaps 

his appointment may even mark the begin- 

ning of the better era of state guardianship. 
tie : 


CO-OPERATIVES. 


We have already said so much upon the 
subject of Co-operative insurance that it 
scarcely seems probable that there can be 
very many intelligent persons who read Tue 
INDEPENDENT who would be taken in by 
their inconsistencies. 

The Co-operatives have claimed that sim- 
ilar societies, working upon the same plan, 
have flourished in England for a hundred 
years past, and argue that instead of being 
short lived and dependent upon the success 
of the ‘‘ passing of the hat” their perpetuity 
is as certain as has been that of the English 
Co-operatives. These statements—and the 
air has been full of them—are pretty effec- 
tually nullified by The Review the leading 
insurance journal of England. 


“From inquiries which occasionally reach us 
from the United States, it is painfully obvious 
that there are a number of speculative swindlers 
in that country, who, by diligent and persistent 
mendacity do sometimes succeed in making 
people believe what they say, and that not to 
their own pecuniary disadvantage. Without 
referring to co-operative as:urance generally 
(the success of which has been recently ex- 
plained by one or more of our more intelli- 
gent contemporaries), we may allude more 
specifically to the question of benefit societies 
on the assessment plan, which we apprehend 
is the main point at issue. It is stated by the 
promoters of these schemes in America that 
there are institutions in England a hundred or 
several hundreds of years old granting assur- 
ances on lives, which have conducted business 
on the assessment principal for that period of 
years with satisfaction to their policy-holders, 
and which have presented all the necessary 
guarantees of solvency. We have no hesitation 
in stating that such assertions as these are 
absolutely destitute of any foundation, or even 
of any colorable degree of second-hand truth- 
fulness. These audacious perverters of the 
truth will hardly contend that the Amicable 
Society was a co-operative assurance company 
because the premiums were charged upon a fixed 
principle, and because the payments of the 
policies might vary from year to year according 
to the experiences of the society. The co-oper- 
ative system of assurance as conducted in 
America would seem, on the other hand, to in- 
volve, in the first place, preliminary payment, 
and, secondly, assessment on all the members of 
a class whenever the death of an individual of 
that class takes place. For instance, 1,000 mem- 
bers in any one of these societies have agreed to 
the principles set forth in the prospectus of that 
office. They pay a certain amount of entrance 
fee or premium, if it may be so called, but on 
the death of No. 1, for example, the other 999 
are called upon for an assessment sufticient to 
make up what is called the face value of the 
policy and, it is presumed, the expenses. As a 
matter of fact, this system has only worked out 
to the benefit of a few astute swindlers, who 
manage to get in early claims on these societies. 
As our intelligent contemporary has endeavored 
to explain to us, whilst discussing this and other 
swindles lately, the reasons for patronizing these 
institutions can hardly be construed as owiny 
to want of intelligence, but rather to a guperior 
appreciation by the performers of the advantages 
of a little successful roguery. 

‘*We may at once state that there are no such 
societies as those to which we now refer in 
operation in this country in any shape or form. 
It is true there are some which are conducted 
partly on the assessment plan and partly on the 
principle of annual premiums; but in a great 
many cases these are ieties which practically 
wind up every year and commence again. The 
only societies which work on an extensive scale 
and which have any element of stability in them 
at allare those which, like the Odd Fellows, the 
Foresters, the Hearts of Oak, and other socie- 
ties, work principally on the premium system. 
In spite of all the care, however, taken by the 
undoubtedly honest administrators of these 
great benefit societies, it was discovered some 
few years ago that they were all practically in- 
solvent. They are putting their houses gradual- 
ly in order; bat if*actuarial valnations “are of 
any use at all many of them are still insolvent. 
Tee tiie etenne’ tx Ok dinbtad be teeal 

tion in the amount of annnal 
pet or levy paid by. the. members, and a 








which are applied to the bona fides of the candi- 
dates. For American speculators to assert that 
societies are working in England, and have 
worked solvently aud honestly for a long period 
of time, upon similar principles to those of the 
co-operative life assurance societies with which 
we are now dealing, w nothing more nor les 
than a deliberate falsehood, invented and cir- 
culated for the sole purpose of swindling those 
who may happen to believe in ft. It is an 
open question, however, as to whether, in the 
conduct of the co-operative life assurance busi- 
ness, as practiced in the United States at pres- 
ent, the rogues or the fools must predominate. 
The Government appears to have absolutely no 
interest in the matter; but, under political in- 
stitutions which afford the greatest amount of 
supervision, with regard to insurance generally, 
of any known state, there is more deception 
carried on under the guise of insurance than has 
ever been previously known in the history of the 
world. This is nota particularly satisfactory 
state of things, and we cannot help remarking 
that it reflects the utmost discredit upon the Gov- 
ernment of the Union, as well ag that of the ad- 
ministrations of the various states individually,” 


———— - 





sided Mr. George T. Hope’s idea of having 
a supply of water brought to this city from 
the Ramapo Valley water-shed, has been 
adopted by the dry goods merchants, and 
the Legislature has been urged to give the 
city an independent supply for extinguish- 
ing fires. The following are the opening 
and concluding paragraphs of the me- 
morial : 


To the Honorable the Legislature of the State of 
New York: 


The actual danger of a great calamity by fire 
has aroused the merchants and insurance men of 
New York City to action, and they are urging 
upon the Legislature the necessity for an imme- 
diate supply of water available for the extinguish- 
ment of fire. There is in the Ramapo water-shed, 


within 31 miles of the city, and wholly within the 
State of New York, an abundant supply of the 
purest water, which can be obtained at a compar- 
atively small expense, and delivered everywhere 
in the city at a pressure due to 300 feet above 
tide-water. This will give a head sufficient = 
throw a stream over the tops of the hi 
buildings without the intervention of fire-e 

Every building may be furnished with and 
pipes to the roof, from which an ample supply of 
water may be drawn at any moment. A fire may 
thu s be extinguished upon the instant of its dis- 
covery. This is not possible with the Croton, 
even were the supply unlimited. The under- 
writers offer coduead rates where stand pipes are 
used, and the revenue the city would derive from 
their use would go far toward paying the cost of 
furnishing the water. 

With the Rama system in ‘operation, its wa- 
ters can be used im any quantity desired at 
seasons when the Croton is not in good condi- 
tion. And itcan be used at all times for the 
high service system of the city, doing away with 
the cost of pumping which is now a necessity. 
The construction of the 7 Croton im- 

rovement will, it is estima cost the city 
Nom twenty to thirty millions of dollars, 
and will require from four to seven years 
for its completion. To obtain the Rama- 
po water as proposed will not cost the city 
one dollar for construction, and the work can 
be completed in less than two years. The eon- 
stantly dimimshing supply of water and the con- 
sequently increasing inconvenience and dan; 
have afouséd’ and alarmed our citizens to t 
necessity for prompt relief. The a of 
the Le; am Fark a to obtain such relief in the best, 
the quickest and the cheapest manner poseible 
is all that is asked. 





AOURANCE 





1851. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thirty-two Years of Suocessfel Experience. 
PURBLY MUTUAL. 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distribotions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal featares ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies, — 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 2623. 263, and 264 Broadway, 
corner Warren Street. 
-—_-_ 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141 224.47. 
_ RS SeeoRy pasta mena 


All Porms of Life and Endowment Polictes Ieeved. 


0, F PRALHION: Me Soro, datory 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, January 27H, 1688, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter af the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of ils 
affaires on the 3let December, 1882. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
Se. 








uary, 1882, to Slut December, lse2...... $4,412,693 68 
Premiums on Sane not marked off Ist 
SE, UE Nadeessnbccereknesadneeovae 1,516,844 85 
Total Marine Premiums.. - 5,929,538 43 
Premiums marked off from, ay January, 
1882, to Bist December, 1882............ 84,390,305 90 
Losses paid during the same = = 
| eae $2,013,767 3 
Returns of poous- 
ums and 
EE "ge23.904 60 
The > Sompeny has the | following Assets, 
United Btatee and State of New York 
Stock, C » Bank. and other Stocks.. 8,974,558 0u 
Loans sec ot - f Stocks and otherwise.. 1,676,500 00 
Real Estate and ie aims due the enemy a 
estimated a 631,118 15 
Premium, Notes and Bills Receivable... L 76 O08 
GE ch cckscanacd scccsvsduexcesecore 864,923 85 
i ccettenunctntenamatugtinciass $13,171,676 v2 











Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 


coe the ever trending 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 











J. D. JONES, TRUS TH ARLES P. BURDETT, 
CHARLES DENNIS, HORACE GRA 
W. H. H. MOORE, MUND W. W. CORLIES, 
LEWIS CURTIS JOHN OTT, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
JAMES LOW OB’T B. MINTURN, 
DAVID LANE H H.MARS. 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, GEORGE W. LANE 
A. A. RAVEN EDWIN D. MORGA 

; SiuRGis, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, SAMUEL WILLETS 
JOSIAH 0. LOW. CHARLES VERICH, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM BRYO 
ROYAL P WILLIAM H. Fi 
THOMAS. F. YOUNGS, iH 08. B. COPDINGTON 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLI EG ; 
WILLIAM H. W BB JOHN L. RIKER, 

N. DENTON 8MI 





JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice.Pres* 
A. A, RAVEN, 3rd Vice-Pres't. 


AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE C0,, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Insures Lives on the most de- 
sirable plans. 
GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


No. 156 and a 168 Breadway. 


POLICY simple, definite, 1 liberal, non-forfeitable 
incontestable. 


ty tS THREE years of success. 

BA 000 oor aee by New York rule. 
R Over or 8 600,000 safely invested 
State aaekte wan 

Local oon) gente A ih every atty and town. 
Apply t+ to this Company. 


HENRY STOK ES, 
H. Y. Wemp ez, Sec'y. 
8.N. 3, N. STEBBINS, Act'y. 














President. 
J. L. Hatsey, lst Vice-Prest. 
H. B. Stoxrs, 2d Vice-Preat. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 


BI, ncinncsteptenaneemempenmedl $16,432,181 85 
DATOS... 00 000000 cccdcodcdcdcboese 13,864,889 62 
Total Surplas.................. $2,567,292 23 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 





HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 181 Broadway, N.Y. 
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The Twenty-third Annual Statement $50,000,000. 


E Q U iT ABL E THESE FIGURES REPRESENT IN ROUND NUMBERS THE ASSETS OF THE 
Life Assurance Society,| SEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


THE EXACT AMOUNT, JANUARY Ist, 1888, BEING 
OF THE UNITED STATES. S50,800,83896 32. 


i E ~% R Y B. ot YD E, President. Of this amount about one-fifth is surplus, and all is the sole and exclusive property of Sixty 


Thousand One Hundred and Fifty POLICY HOLDERS, the Company being a purely 








’ mutual organization, with neither capital stock nor stockheiders. Surplus is divided among 
For the Year ending December 3ist, 1882. Policyholders exclusively. : 
Amount OF LepGER Assets, January Ist, 1882............6. cece cece cece eee eeeeenene $41,511,949 03 OVER $22,000,000 IN DIVIDENDS 
. ai have been paid by the Company in reduction of the cost of insurance from table rates, 
INCOME. The NEW YORK LIFE was organized in 1845, has received from Policyholders over @109,« 
IN. 65 os 0ntiein05 p's ddee did dobesbadesssoontalededeaedacbdeddiasl $8,922,369 08 000,000, and has returned to them and their legal representatives over 967,500,000, including 
Interest, Rents, and realized Net Profit on Investments and on Sales of 


Real Estate........... veeeseees teense sete eeteeeeeeeeeeeeeees 2,956,802 33—®11,879,171 41 OVER $26,400,000 IN DEATH CLAIMS. 
The net rentals of the Society's buildings, py no credit for the part oocupied 
- “¥ prey S its ane a ay one Hn a a b ad ree Med building ty ee one- The amount paid Polieyholdere, added to the amount now held in trust for them, exceeds the 
ird of the entire space in the building), yields, a: uc’ taxes an expenses ts to the Com over 000,000. 
of maintenance, a net income larger than can be realized on a Government bond. $53,391,120 44 — peng Spieme oe . 


—— ae The NEW YORK LIFE has now an annual income of about 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments..........-...-0-e-ceeecceereeeeeeeeeeees $2,996,950 23 12 000 000 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and Annuities ....-....----.--+sscccecescccccececeeces 2'841,044 83 $ 9 9 ’ 
SE SII I Jeo codices cocccscdisbesbclebpsdtordevcehesVecedesds 189,546 50 | and its Invested Assets are increasing at the rate of about 
Total Paid Policyholders - = © = «© = $5,977,541 56 $3,500,000 ANNUALLY. 
ies ciniccarecsnenes. gos svcsossecesvocetnctseteredeesesepess owes 7,000 00 : : 
INN ios 5 ok ob ce binds Sods dabe Led bnee deb Wlcoeboecdlas 891,423 49 The Company's Interest Receipts during the last ten years have been about five and three. 
I oisitc pir cnet bh nnoeand~aeb «> den us those pectronbesaens <uenesduee 883,547 82 | fourths per cent. on its everse> assets, and less than three-tenths of one per cent. was 
ee  . deinsysenceipaceiecegiredaredaqcesenatsgessnesee 102,026 0$ | due and unpaid January Ist, 1883. Its gross Interest Receipts since organization have 
___——_—_ | EXCEEDED ITS DEATH LOSSES. 
ae, I. 5 5. < erccs ad seess cops berten pnlheoiel sein ta adow tied $7,861,538 90 During 1882 the NEW YORK LIFE settled a large number of 
Net Cas Assets, December 3ist, 1882........... .... Sasege er oh. ‘Sosbeenenbeseess $45,529,581 54 TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES sr 
ASSETS. issued in 1872, which gave larger returns than similar policies of any other company, 
Bonds and Mortgages............ avis coinsiak carat lee ne tale lar ana at aha ieliaiaaak saci 11,286,129 27 | issued and maturing in the same years. The annual cash cost of 1,000 insurance, at some ages 
New York Real Estate, including the Equitable Building and purchases under fore- was less than €1.50, while policies issued on the 10-year Life and Endowment Tables returned all 
CNT. cote cteactoserehecnes seddevocee dowvavedoeees gp apnesbepetar ongnaniie 5,730,143 84 | premiums paid with interest at about savings bank rates, 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks authorized by the laws of The NEW YORK LIFE 
the State of New York..............0... PE IBN RE AI Ba. 11,651,371 97 


L ured by Bonds and Stock ket value, $18,291,618)...........-...+.+e-. 417,000 00 x 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market vale, 918,901,6)8)--.-»-.-.-.--2----... 10/4 ORIGINATED NON-FORFEITURE POLICIES 


nineteen years before the non-forfeiture law of the State was enacted, and continues to offer a more 

of New York, which is at all times open to the inspection of the policyholders liberal contract than the law requires. 

of the Society. For further particulars, or estimates upon a Tontine Investment Policy, apply to the Company's 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, including purchases under foreclosure Agents, or to the 

and Society's Buildings in other citie®............. ceccceececccseecteceeeneces 8,520,484 60 
Cash on hand, in banks and other depositories, on interest, and in transit (since re- 

Ras Ade nane¢incnnquep snentnseeesqedsdes Va testers seer set taebtatene seas 2,897,983 44 
Due from agents on account of premiums. .............cccceeeceeceeeceseeeaneceees 26,468 42 

$45,529,581 54 346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 

Market value of Stocks and Bonds over cost... 2.2.0... 0.2 ecececen cs seceewccteceeees 896,388 03 
SE OE TE, GRO SINE CON iienid cisco on sane sor sens casineecapnedsgennescn 383,766 29 MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
Premiums due and in process of collection (less premiums paid in advance, $33,220) 410,287 00 ne . 
fg SI RD ETE CT ERI Tie BS Ser 905,728 00 | WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 
Total Assets, Dec. 31st, 1882 . . . . ° $48,025,750 86 | SAFE. PROMPT. LIBERAL, 
ToraL Lrasrities, including legal Reserve for reassurance of all existing policies er 





CN. Y. State Standard) 


—_—— 
be cove daowcebics cebes) cudessenientp ae lobia c¥eeeeesbtees 87,367,076 39 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in class is @5,713,422 47 


i r general 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine class is $4,945,252 00 


pein ined Oo ope) y Foe Toe a | TT AND TRUST CO., 


Total Outstanding Assurance, a ae @ - $232,829,620 00. OF PHILADELPHIA. 





The amount of new assurance written during 1882 exceeds the largest business 





‘ . Incerpeorated Third Menth 224, 1865. 
ever done by any other company in one year. Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of policy. Liberality and accommodation 
For sixteen yearse=1867 to 1882, both inclusi pele tegepeey megern tt spy ppeeany eye asinnruyanar 
’ veesthe Society has written a 
larger aggregate amount of mew assurance tham any ether company. GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACT A8 AGENTS, Apply to the Company, 


Total amount paid policyholders since the organization of the Society, 

$67,889,572 56. 

The amount of Surplus over liabilities (four cent. valuation) is la and 

the per centage of death claims to the amount « at risk is ——- thas ta any 


other of the five largest life asstrance companies.* 


me vireo nn (Fire) Insurance Co. 











The Society issues a plain and simple contract of assurance, free from burden- | ocr, {Broo Jesh, 009 Hecetwey, terns 
some and technical conditions, and INCONTESTABLE after three years. Buildings: = ois tt, Sai > 
Such policies are payable IMMEDIATELY upon the receipt of satisfactory proofs | Reserve for reinsurance........ 81,524,128 54 
of death and without the délay of sixty or ninety days, usual with other companies. | Reserve for all otherciaims.... 368,545 27 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1 
The Society has no contested claims on its books. Bet GOMMMB. ...00000. 0. cs0ccctsesctess 1,657,865 69 
From the undivided surplus, contributed by policies in the General class, reversionary dividends } Assets, 
will be declared available on settlement of meray an mium to ordinary participating policies, 188 = st teeeeeeeees a . . 94,450,534 50 
ew the = ao yen by — Tontine class the amounts ble to a Re ates .. . . under 
icies maturing within the current year declared, as their + —— ee Funds toget ie a, ee 
Become due. The valuation of the policies outetan has been made on American perience ee oe 7 
Table of Mortality, with 44¢ per cent. interest, the standard of the State of New York. DIRECTORS : 
Ta VAN OE } Actuaries. GEO. T. HOPE, President. 
We the undersigned, have, in person, carefully examined the accounts and counted and ex- & HM: LAMPORE, View Pocttent, . 
— in detail the assets of the Society and certify that the foregeing ‘fatement thereof is F. O. Meare, 96 Viee-Pvestdent. J. M. ALLEN, President. 
correc 


BENNINGTON F. RANDOLP 


H, 
JAMES M. HALSTED, HENRY 8. TERBELL, 
E. BOUDINOT COLT, HENR 


Special Committee of the Board of Directors, appointed October 25th, 1882, to examine 
accounts at the close of the year. er ee Ee oF 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


w. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





PROVIDENT. SAVINGS 


























Henny B. Hype, Jotexn A. Stewart, Groner DeF. L. Day, Sammut Boxnowsz, 
Grorce D. Moraan, U. 8. Grant, ALaNson Trasx, Srernzx H. Paris, 
Grorcr T. Aprz, Joun D. Jones, Joux SLOANE, Samonn W. Torney, , LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Henry A. Hurisut, Rost. Lenox Kexnepy, | Asmput Gueex, Cuamizs G. Laxpox, York J 
Wri H. Fose, Cuauncey M. Derew, | Panxen Haxpr, Loum Frreoxaa.p, Office, 176 BROADW AY, New 4 
Wittiam A. Warrock, Bexsamixn Wiiiiamsox, | Hexry V. Burizn, Wuiiam M. Bums. Ca $100,000 invested in U. 8. Bonds in trust 
Henry Day, Henny M. ALexanper, | E. Boupmor Cour, or the policyholders, and deposited with 
Henry G. Marquanp, Wii1iaM WALKER, Hexry R. Woxcort, ” 5: 
James W. ALEXANDER, Gzorcr W. Caretox, | Oxrver Anes, Denver. the State of How York. 
Hewey 8. Terpett, § Grorox G. Ket1oce, | Eustace C. Frrz, Samve. G. Gooprics, _ THE OONTINENTAL SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Avtasry. 
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PEACE. 


BY ARTHUR D. F. RANDOLPH. 





Ix perfect peace so wilt Thou keep 
The child whose mind is stayed on Thee. 
The weariness of cares Which cfeep 
Inte our life incessantly 
Shall not disturb. He will hot sleep 
Who thus has promised. Suffering 
Shall feel the shelter of His wing 5 
And they who bear His cross erewhile 
Shall know the beauty of His smile, 
And in that peace, so dear, 80 wide, 
Here and hereafter shall abide. 
New Yor« Crry. 
pat. OS? SET Ses 


THE GUEST AT HANGING HOPE. 


BY MABRY E. ©. WYETH. 





Tue camp at Hanging Hope consisted of 
two cabins built back to back, so that the 
door and windows of one opened toward 
the West, giving a view of the gulch below, 
and, in Winter, when the trees were bare, 
of the mining village in the flat beyond; 
while through the openings of the other the 
dweller looked out upon the wild scenery 
of the eastern wall of the cafion. 

The Hanging Hope itself was a broad bit 
of rock that In some convulsion of Nature 
had been either upheaved from below, or 
torn down from above and firmly bedded 
in the cliff side, where it overhung the 
gulch, affording to the toiler or traveler a 
grateful shelter from the heat of the merid- 
jan sun, and also offering an inviting rest- 
ing-place to the more adventurous rambler 
who was courageous enough to scale the 
inhospitable cliff. The cabins were built 
of saplings, hewn from the undergrowth of 
the forest near by, and roughly but 
stanchly made. The chinking was of clay, 
as also were the floors; yet the door and 
windows were well fitted, and the tiny 
habitations were evidently adapted for com- 
fort and security. The furnfshings of the 
two rooms, though simple and spare, were 
neat, and in a measure tasteful; each cabin 
boasting a camp-bed and stool, a table, 
trunk, and set of hanging shelves. In the 
eastern room was a small cookipg-stove, 
with a pine box of cooking utensils nearby, 
and above, on the chimney-piece, were ar- 
ranged the simple larder stores of the dwell- 
ers. In the western room, a small stove 
‘occupied the place of honor in front of the 
‘chimney, and over it a huge wall-pocket 
woven of willow withes was suspended by 
stout cords. Papers and magazines filled 
the pocket, and those of latest dates lay on 
the table in the middle of the room, which 
also held writing materials, and a pair of 
handsome ink bottles. From the middle of 
the ceilings of both rooms hung swinging 
lamps. 

Late in the afternoon of a bleak Novem- 
ber day, toward the close of the dreary 
month, a young man, with valise and buf- 
falo skin strapped on his back, halted on his 
mountain élimb at the eastern door of the 
Hanging Hope Camp. Obtaining no answer 
to his repeated knocks, he made bold to 
open the door and enter the room. 

‘*Qomfortable enough, ” he soliloquized, 
as he unstrapped his pack and placed it in 
a corner, and seated himself in the barrel 
chair, near thelittle stove. ‘* Rather chilly,” 
he added, after a few moments; “ better 
have a fire;” and forthwith proceeded to 
kindle one. When the sun went down; he 
lit the swinging lamp and went around the 
room on a tour of inspection. 

‘‘This must be t’other fellow’s bunk,” he 
said, and made as if to g6 around to ex- 
eutine the eastern room, when a quick step 
on the threshold caught his ear, ahd in 
another moment, ‘‘t’other fellow” hiawelf 
stood face to face with him beneath the 
swinging lamp. 

‘Why, hillo!” was the greeting of the 
new-comer, in a tone of mingled salutation 
and surprise. 

‘‘I'm Hereford Lansing, of \ 
answered the visitor. ‘‘They told me, 
yonder in the village, that Ray Morton 
wamped up here. Our families are well 
5 aapamagy I thought I'd run up and see 

if he had any word to send home. 
I’m on my way. Tired of this sort of 
noughing." 
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camp. ‘A pity you should have missed 
him.’ How soon do you expect to be in 
—p” 

“Oh, I’m jogging on by easy stages, . Yl 
stop here till Ray gets back. There’s a bed 
I can have, I suppose? I’ve lots tortell him 
about the old folks at home, the Raymonds, 
and the Olivers, and my cousins, the Hamil- 
tons. Ray used to be cousin Lucy’s 
admirer. Pretty clever fellow, is he? I 
never knew him personally, but the fami- 
lies being so well acquainted, I thought it 
might seem unneighborly to leave the dig- 
gings without ever looking him up. Your 
name is Hudson, I am told?” 

‘Glad to see you, sir. Yes, that is my 
name,” answered Vance Hudson. ‘‘ Make 
yourself at home, and welcome, till Ray re- 
turns. Suppose you know all about miner's 
fare and findings? Share what we have, 
and enjoy yourself as best you may. Time 
toget supper now. We do our cooking in 
the other room—Ray’s. This is our club 
room, as we call it. I sleep in the club 
room; Ray sleeps in the mess room.” 

‘‘[m up to camp fare,” answered Lan- 
sing; ‘‘and I’m hungry as a goat. Come 
on, let’s put the kettle on.” 

He was entertaining enough, and Vance 
Hudson rather enjoyed the easy noncha- 
lance with which his partner’s waiting guest 
adapted himself to his new circumstances. 
He slipped the frying-pan under the bacon 
as Vance sliced it, and had it browning on 
the fire before his host had missed it from 
the slicing-board, and he whisked the cups 
and dishes upon the table with great 
celerity, while his host was measuring the 
coffee. 

In the morning, Vance, awakened by 
the savory fumes of frying onions, found 
the table spread, a corn dodger browning 
on one griddle, a brace of wild pigeons 
ready for turning on the other, and the 
guest busily employed in salting and 
peppering a skillet of sliced onions. 

‘* Pound your shotgun O K,” was Lan- 
sing’s morning salutation, ‘‘and popped 
over half a dozen pigeons out yonder in 
the thicket, about four o’clock this 
morning. Nice place for game, this. 
Never sleep well first night in, a strange 
bed; but I get used to anything in time— 
anything but mining; bah! that takes the 
stiffness out of my conceit. You sleep the 
sleep of the just, don’t you? I yelled at 
you to know where you kept your soda, 
but I couldn't get a response, soI scalded 
some meal and knocked up a dodger. 
Didn't hear the shooting either ?” 

“T sleep soundly,” answered Vance. 
**Ray is always up before me. He shoots 
too, sometimes, but I never am disturbed 
by it. Those onions, now, I should say, 
might wake the dead,” he added, with a 


‘Don’t like ’em? Ho! That's unlucky. 
They’re capital with pigeons, and good 
for your wholesome, too. You'll get used 
to ’em in time.” 

When, a few days later, Ray returned, 
although he had never before heard 
of the intimacies of the families, the 
names of some of Lansing’s ac- 
quaintances were familiar to him, and he 
received him with a courtesy that a week 
later he was well-nigh fain to regret. 
For the uninvited guest showed no 
signs of taking leave; and, as the days 
passed on, the inconvenience of affording 
accommodation for three, where that for 
two had been prepared within the smallest 
limit, became more and more apparent. 
Ray had yielded his bed to the guest, who 
already had possession of it, and had 
slept on the cabin floor, only some boughs 
of spruce and a blanket between him and 
Mother Earth. When the December cold 
came down, the buffalo’s skin proved in- 
sufficient covering. 

‘“‘We must either buy more bedding, 
or dismiss our visitor, ‘‘he said, one morn- 
ing, to Vance. ‘I detest sleeping with 
my clothes on; bat I had to do it or 
freeze last night.” 

‘Our expenses for the. past month 
have increased one half,” was Vance’s 
quiet reply. 

“Ah,” said Ray, ‘I shall hayé to let 
Otr’ tfiend know that we are here for 

& purpose.” Hf 

And in pple lita, tt me Morton 
eould be nothing heaps ap neers 
he'd Titorn ne his guest of Mis reasons for 








comipg’ to / the) tines, and, espectally, (of 
choosing an isolated spot for his dwelling. 
‘*Vance and I have come here to earn, by 


diligent labor and strictest eeopomy inliving, 
a certain amount efor ee & am 
time. In order our'én 
must make everything subservient. We 
cannot afford to add to our outfit or our 
daily expenses. S80 we are compelled to 
deny ourselves the luxury of entertaining 
even our nearest friendg,”" he, explained the 
same day to Hereford Lansing. That young 
man yawned, rubhed-his hands; and tumed 
nonchalantly to Ray, as he ‘seemed to wait 
for a reply, and said, ‘‘ Well, I take your 
meaning; but where am I to go, and how, 
without a cent, am I to get there?” 

“You might go down to the mines with- 
outacent. Once there, you can do as my 
friend and I have done—labor with your 
hands for a dollar and a half a day. I 
thought I understood you to be on your way 
to ———!” answered Ray. 

‘*So I am, if ever the folks at home send 
me the money to pay my way. I'll write to 
them again to-night. Christmas is coming, 
and maybe some of them will warm up a 
bit and help a fellow out of his straits. 
You’ve that much better off than I am, if 
you’re got a purpose. Maybe you've a 
sweetheart too. There again, you're richer 
than I. I had one, but she died. It’s all 
one to me now, what comes or goes.” 

Hereford shut his eyes and folded his 
arms. His head drooped upon his breast, 
and he looked the picture of apathetic de- 
spair. At his first speech Ray had felt as 
though he would like to eject him forcibly; 
but his mention ofChristmas thrilled him 
with a sense of Christmas good-will, and he 
relented. The dead sweetheart brought 
the tears to his eyes, and he walked out of 
the cabin without another word. 


‘*Poor fellow!” he said to himself, as he 
walked in the woody path, under the shin- 
ing stars, ‘‘ How can I kick him when he’s 
down! Where would my purpose be if 
Rose were dead, and what, indeed, would it 
count what came or went? Heigho! And 
unless there was a letter from her in that 
mail that was robbed, I cannot account for 
this strange silence.” 

He paused in his walk, and, drawing from 
his pocket a tiny taper and a match, he lit 
the taper and fixed it upon a branching twig 
of an oak. against which he leaned, while 
he gazed long and lovingly upon a pictured 
face that he selected from among the few 
cartes that he always carried in a dainty 
case in his inner pocket. 

A tender, wistful face it was, and one not 
lacking indication of patient strength. 

“You are worth the cost, my precious 
Rose, but oh, if I should lose you!” And 
then, by the taper’s light, he read, for per- 
haps the twentieth time, her last letter, 
dated two months back. 

There was a happy smile on his face as 
he returned to the cabin. 

Hereford was in bed... Vance was read- 
ing. 

‘Let him stay,” he said. ‘‘He’s broke— 
and—well, we can’t turn him out—at Christ- 
mas.” Vance smiled. ‘I bought a blanket 
to-day,” he said. ‘There 'tis—on your 
bunk.” 

But every day, as the tired toilers came 
and went, some fresh inconvenience or an- 
noyance was felt, and their patience was 
sorely tried. Yet they bore with what 
good-nature they might, and hoped for re- 
lease at Christmas. 

When Ray Morton, two years before, had 
sought the hand of Rose Atherton, his en- 
thusiastic hopes were somewhat dampened 
by the very practical queries. and suggestions 
offered for his consideration by Mr. Ath- 
erton, the: father of his beloved; yet they 
were not extinguished, for Rose had prom- 
ised to wait, and her father’s exactions had 
not been unreasonable. There was a chance 
for him in the mines, a better one than he 
could hope for in his native city. In three 
years, by unremitting toil and scrupulous 
self-denial, he could hope to satisfy her 
father’s requirements, and offer to his 
daughter a home. 

There was no hesitancy or half- 
ness in Ray Morton's decision, With 
chosen friend, Vance Hudson, he turned bis 
back on all the sweet, seductive pleasures 
of good companionship and social inter- 





course, and’ took’ his 
West. For two years, Eg tinge 


pure hearts, the young men hed toiled amid 
temptations manifold, and had kept their 
honor bright, their manhood unsullied with 
any form of vice, Losses and disasters had 
overtéken them, but they had faced them 
boldly;and overcomethem bravely. Rose’s 
letters were Ray’s inspiration and reward. 
One came by every mail that was brought to 
Badger City. There had been no failure 
until now. And now, Christmas hardly 
seemed Christmas with no Christmas greet- 
ing from Rose. 

No, letter came for Hereford either; and 
the two unwilling hosts were almost re- 
solved upon asking their guest to provide 
himself with other quarters, when, one 
evening, the last day of the year, Hereford 
himself announced his intention of taking 
his departure. 

Ray, whose heart was very heavy with 
anxiety and sore with disappointment, heard 
the announcement with less gladness than a 
few weeks before he could have thought 
possible for him to do. 

‘*There was good news from home, then, 
in the letter Vance brought you?” he said, 
with a melancholy smile. 

‘* You might call it so,” answered Here- 
ford. ‘There was a P. O. order and a 
moral lecture. Well, I’m off to-morrow 
morning, bright and early. Have to foot it 
to Badger City, to get the money, so I'll 
rise betimes—tell you both good-night and 
good-bye now.” 

Then he shook hands with his hosts and 
went to bed. 

In the morning, when the young men 
awoke, he was gone. 

“Happy New Year, Ray, old fellow!” 
Vance called out. ‘‘He’s gone, grip-sack 
and all.” 

Ray laughed. ‘‘ We shall miss him, no 
doubt,” he said; ‘but I’m glad he went 
of his own accord. I hated awfully to tell 
him to go, but I was resolved to begin the 
New Year with a decent bed, even if I got 
him no farther than my old spruce boughs, 
pallet. I hadn’t quite screwed up my 
courage to setting him out in the cold 
entirely.” 

‘*He is as able to work for his living as 
we are,” said Vance. 

‘* Yes,” assented Ray; ‘‘ but I have more 
sympathy for him to-day than ever before. 
If Rose is dead, or lost to me, I cannot 
feel sure that I shall amount to any more 
than poor Lansing,” he thought; but he did 
not put the thought into spoken words. 
‘*Tt’s well enough that he’s gone. I’m glad 
we weren’t shabby to him, however.” 


When the sunset rays were gilding the 
treetops above Hanging Hope, the camp 
was surprised by the return of the lately 
departed guest. 

‘Happy New Year! Happy New Year! 
Happy New Year!” he shouted, as he en- 
tered the door, waving a packet of letters 
above his head. ‘It’s an ill wind that 
blows nobody any good, and if I hadn't 
made you the long visit, I never should 
have left you and traveled home by 
way of Sleepy Gulch, to get my sealskin 
gloves that I left with a fellow there, and 
by that token I shouldn’t have come upon 
Ralph Morton, laid up with inflammatory 
theumatism; but the same wind that blew 
me here blew me there, and there I found, 
tucked up behind a cigar box, four letters 
addressed to Ray Morton, Esq. Aha! 
You're glad to get them, aren’t you? One of 
them is postmarked from St. Augustine, 
Florida. All the same handwriting, how- 
ever. It seems Billy Stokes called for Ralph's 
mail, and that new chap at the Badger 
City office gave him everything that came 
for Morton—said Ray was only short for 
Ralph. And,poor old Ralph was too sick 
to know or care how very important a lady's 
letter might be. But, you see, I did; and I 
never thought of the gloves after my eyes 
lit on that name, in a woman’s hand, on the 
letters. Just peeled back the fifteen miles 
in half the time I made it this morning. 
Good news, I hope?” 

Ray had grasped the letters as Hereford 
handed them to him, and eagerly tore open 
the one of latest date. 

“Yes, yes. Good news—the best of 
news. ‘God bless you for bringing it!” he 
answered, wringing Hereford’s liand, as he 
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are, to me, and I’m too glad to have had the 
chance of being the bearer of good news. 
No, I won’t stop. There’s a moon, and I 
want to make Badger City by to-morrow 
night. Nothing like beginning a New Year 
with afresh start. God bless you both! I 
said good-bye last night, so I won’t say it 
again.” Aud, waving his cap, he shot off 
down the path to the gulch, shouting ‘‘ Hap- 
py New Year!” until all the woods and the 
rocky cafion re-echoed the glad salute. 

To-day, beneath his own vine and fig- 
tree, the air redolent of breath of roses, his 
own fair Rose queen of his home, amid the 
orange groves of Florida, Ray Morton de- 
lights to rehearse the story of his camp life 
at Hanging Hope. Rose listens with a 
happy smile in her dreamy eyes. 

‘* Papa was proud of you,” she murmurs, 
fondly. ‘* But I thought him cruel to be so 
long in recalling you. And he would never 
let me intimate to you that he was planting 
this grove and building this house and 
beautifying these grounds to give to me, as 
soon as you should prove to him that I 
shouldn’t stand in need of a home of his 
giving.” 

‘Sweet home, sweetest, dearest Rose!” 
her husband answers. ‘‘No guest who 
enters our home, my Rose, must ever feel 
a lack of hospitality. It was by the hand 
of an unbidden and most unwelcome guest 
that the Giver of all good sent me the best 
of all good news—that the home and the 
Rose awaited me, and that the Happy New 
Year at Hanging Hope was to be only the 
forerunner of happy years to come. 

“Poor Hereford! I’m glad I was decent 
tohim. I’m glad I had no cause for re- 
proach. I’m glad and thankful that as long 
as the returning years roll round I shall 
remember his happy smile on that happy 
day, and shall hear again in memory his 
cheery voice as it sounded down the cafion, 
‘Happy New Year! Happy New Year!’” 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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PUSSY WILLOW’S SONG. 


BY MARY E. LAING. 








Mew, mew, mow, 

I've a story to tell you now. 

We are gray little pussies up here in a tree, 
Just as happy as we can be. 

See us rock in our cradles brown ! 

See our coats of softest down! 

Mew, mew, mow, 

Happy pussies here on our bough! 
Purr, purr, purr, 

In our fresh and dainty fur! 
Sunbeams warming our bodies round, 
Out of our nest we come with a bound. 
Now we swing in our cradles high, 
Looking up to the bright blue sky, 
Soft air stirring our silvery fur, 

Purr, purr, purr. 


Mew, mew, mow, 

Swinging here on a slender bough! 
Soon our silver will be gold, 
Treasure for the bees to hold. 
Only kitties for one brief hour, 
Then we are a tasseled flower ; 
Golden dress for dainty fur, 

Purr, purr, purr. 

Norts Hesrow, N, Y. 
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RICA’S HAPPY THOUGHT, 


BY MRS. HARRIET TROWBRIDGE. 





Rica never meant to listen; but how 
could she help hearing the conversation in 
the next room, with the door wide open be- 
tween? 

“Something must be done. Yes,” re- 
peated Miss Agnes, in her decided way, 
‘‘something must be done to bring in some 
money; but what is more than I can say. 
I've thought and thought, till I’m tired of 
thinking, but I don’t seem to have a ‘lead- 
ing’ yet in any direction, I suppose if we 
were nearer town we might”— 

‘“Take afew boardets ?” 

‘Heaven save us from that last resort of 
starving womankind. No! I'll take in 
washing first. But there are other ‘gen- 
teel’ ways of keeping the wolf at bay. 
Copying, for instance, or machine-sewing 
(how I should hate it), or I might a 
clerkship. How would you like me to bea 
saleslady, Auntie?” 

**Mgnes! how you do talk,” remonstrated 
Miss Tracy, in her gentle tones, “You 
know We are in mo danger of starvation. 
I'm gure I think we live very comfortably.” 

“ Yes, but Auntie, you are doing it ‘all. 
The home is'yours”— 





‘* What is mine is yours.” 

“And you are paying nearly all the ex- 
penses of our table.” 

** Cheap board at that.” 

‘But Iam determined to do something 
myself,” continued Miss Agnes, with en- 
ergy. ‘I will not sit still and live on your 
small means any longer.” 

‘* Sit still! you poor child. I wish you 
would sit still and rest five minutes at a 
time. I don’t see how you could be 
busier.” 

“And -~hat does it amount to—in dollars 
and cents? Perhaps I am growing mer- 
cenary, but positively I envy the poor 
washerwoman that goes past here every 
night with her money in her pocket. It 
may not have been the wisest thing for us 
to do, to come to this out-of-the-way cor- 
ner of the world; but there seemed no 
other opening justthen. And it is lovely 
here, or will be soon, if one could only live 
on the beauties of Nature. There will be 
very little more to be done to the house—it 
is in pretty good condition considering.” 

‘* Yes; considering its age and dilapi- 
dated appearance when we first came here 
last Fall. You've done wonders with it, 
Agnes.” 

‘** Paper and paint work miracles.” 

‘*Combined with taste and patience. 
Now this room—how charming it is. And 
the whole house is transformed. I never 
shall forget the day we came here; how 
utterly sick and discouraged I felt. I won- 
der how you kept up and went to work as 
you did. Poor child, you have had a hard 
time.” 

“Oh, no, I kaven’t. I’ve enjoyed it. It 
was a pleasure every day to see the trans- 
formation going on. I saw when I first 
entered the house what its capabilities 
were, and I worked straight ahead toward 
a certain end.” 

‘Well! the ‘result is satisfactory at all 
events. I little thought I should ever live 
here when your Grandfather used to bring 
us children out to see old Hannah 
and Jacob. It was a large farm then, but 
Father sold off all but this little corner that 
he gave tome. How fortunate for us, now 
that I have always kept it—small as it is.” 

“Oh, there’s land enough, if we could only 
do something with it. Women are so help- 
less! Now if I was a man I'd take that old 
orchard in hand the first thing, and I don’t 
know but it would be a good investment to 
have it done anyway. Then there is that 
pasture lot, and the garden is large enough 
to supply a hundred people with vegetables 
the year 'round. The barn and outhouses 
are not so badeither. If Fritz and Rica were 
only alittle older and bigger; they are such 
mites for twelye years. I don’t like to pro- 
pose it, but perhaps I ought to put them in 
a way of helping themselves more. Fritz 
might learn a trade and Rica could easily 
get a situation as nurse girl. Alice would 
be only too glad to take her.” 

‘“Why Agnes! what would we do with- 
out them!” ejaculated Miss Tracy, ‘‘ Rica 
is such a help now; why she does nearly 
all the kitchen work, and Fritz is worth 
his weight to us two lone women in the 
country. I wouldn’t think of such a thing 
as sending them away, poor little things! 
and you know you promised their 
mother’ — 

‘‘Auntie! do you think I have forgotten 
that; and do you suppose I want to send 
them away? You know how every thing 
has changed since—since I made that prom- 
ise. How could I have foreseen all this? 
And it is not somuch myself that I ought to 
consider as theirfuture. They are capable 
of earning their own living, and if some one 
else can do better by them than I, why I 
ought to let them have a chance. I should 
dislike though, above all things, to send them 
back to the city, they love the country so; 
in fact, we all love the country. But even 
here one must wear shoes; poor Fritz needs 
a pair dreadfully, and one must have bread 
and butter. That reminds me, Rica must 
go over to Mrs. Blake’s and get some butter 
and milk. I must go and make my pudding 
too—I wish I could afford a pint of cream.” 

“Yes, there’s nothing like cream. That 
is one of the luxuries I sigh for” said Miss 


laug' 
** Auntie!” 
“ What is it Agnes, are you struck?” 
“* With an iden, yes. Why shouldn’t we 
keepacow?” — 





‘To be sure!” 

‘“* And chickens !—and pigs! ” 

“Child! what do you know about pigs 
and chickens ?” 

““Can’tI arn? Other women have and 
I can too. I'll do it! [ve got money 
enough to buy a cow and more.” 

** But Agnes, what in the world would 
you do with the milk ? We couldn't use it 
all ourselves, could we ?” 

“Mercy no! I hope not. Make butter, 
sell it, keep a pig for the waste—chickens 
too, of course. Only an hour by rail from 
market. Fritz could attend to that.” 

‘But the milking "— 

“*First catch your hare!’ My mind is 
made up. Life in the country without a 
cow is unendurable. The pig follows asa 
natural sequence, ditto chickens, ditto 
ducks, (lovely place for young ducks down 
by the brook.) They can be made to pay, 
too. Just think, eggs, poultry, and butter to 
sell, with all the luxuries for our own table 
thrown in. Why haven't I thought of it 
before ?” 

** Agnes, are you really in earnest ?” 

‘* Never more so in my life, Auntie—true 
as I live!” 

‘* But you'll consult Ben, won’t yout” 

“Oh! of course. ‘In a multitude of 
counsellors’ etc. Ben is a multitude. I 
always follow Ben's advice. Now the first 
step is to read up. Ben has a lot of books 
that he must lend me, and I'll send Rica 
right down for them. Auntie do you hanker 
after pudding very much, to-day?” 

** Not a bit.”’ 

‘*So0 good of you. A month from now 
you shal] have all the cream you can eat.” 

‘**Yes! No doubt. And make butter, 
too.” 

**Now, Auntie, don’t be sarcastic, and 
don’t clip my wings. I must try this one 
little flight. Now for my note to Cousin 
Ben.” 

‘* Rica, what time is it?” 

‘* Half-past ten, Ma’am.” 

‘Run right up-stairs, child, and change 
your dress, I want you to take the noon 
train to Barton; I shall have a note for you 
to give to Mr. Tracy, and I want you to take 
a basket to bring back some books.” 

‘Yes, Miss Agnes.” 

From Miss Agnes Morris to Mr, Benjamin 
Tracy. 

Dear Ben:—I've had an idea, an inspi- 
ration, a revelation, or whatever you choose 
to call it. Out of the depths I’ve suddenly 
gone up—up—up, and I want you to help 
steady me at this altitude. Do send, per 
bearer, my small hand-maiden Frederica— 
any books you may find handy bearing on 
agricultural subjects generally, and partic- 
ularly those treating on the Dairy and 
Poultry-yard. Iam going to keep a cow! 
(Happy to supply you with prime butter) 
and chickens (broilers cheap for cash), and 
pigs; also ducks, Have been holding 
couacil with Auntie, and she agrees with 
me (!) that the idea is severely practical. 
But I shall do nothing hastily. (1 never 
do.) You will send me your agricultural 
library, and I will ‘‘ cram” for the occasion. 
If you have any suggestions to make, or 
any advice to offer (gratis), I shall en- 
deavor to be in a receptive state, and ac- 
cord to your words the consideration they 
merit; only, you will please bear in mind 
that I utterly refuse to aid and abet in any 
plot by which your humble servant is to 
be palmed off as teacher, in any capacity 
whatsoever, upon a too innocent and con- 
fiding public. In plain words,I will not 
doit. As for undertaking to perform the 
honors of Mr. James Fothergill’s brown- 
stone front—no, I thank you! Just at 
present my tastes are bucolic. Mr. Fother- 
gill’s stately mansion would stifle me. Mr. 
Fothergill himself would bore me to death 
ina month. This is by way of answer to 
your last highly-entertaining epistle. I 
hope we understand each other. Now be 
a dear, good boy, and send me lots of 
books, and advice, sugar-coated. 

With a world of love to Alice and the 
baby, your distracted cousin, Aanxs, 


From Mr. Benjamin Tracy to Miss Agnes 
Morris. 

You Perciovs Lunati6 :—I send the books 
as requested. As for advice. No, thank you. 
Being of a frugal turn of mind I do not pro- 
pose to squander upon so 
ati object that which, in the ¢ ‘ota 
discriminating public, has a certain com- 





mercial value. However, if you are deter- 
mined to go your own way to destruction, 
I will do all in my power to make the pas- 
sage as easy and expeditious as possible. 1 
have a man in view (don’t be alarmed, you 
needn’t marry him), a sort of general fac- 
totum of our establishment, who knows 
everything worth knowing about cows, 
pigs, and chickens. I will send him out by 
the noon train on Saturday. Three hours’ 
talk with John Ferguson will be worth more 
than three months ‘‘ cramming,” if you will 
condescend to follow his advice. I would 
offer to accompany him and give you the 
benefit of my large experience, but I should 
expect to be shut up in the parlor with Aunt 
Jane, while you and John went off prospect- 
ing. Now, I could tell you lots about poultry 
raising (some things I wish I didn’t know), 
but I will not do it. I could impart informa- 
tion on the subject of dogs that would make 
your fortune, but I will not do it. I hope 
we understand each other. By the way, 
the prettier half of your Teutonic twins 
seems laboring under some suppressed ex- 
citement. Her cheeks are like damask 
roses and her incoherency is alarming. She 
has given a bunch of posies to Alice, and I 
ask her if Miss Agnes did not send mea 
nosegay. 

‘*Yes ma’am, thank you. Oh! nosir, if 
you please,” is what she answers, growing 
redder and redder every minute. 

What does it mean? A case of incipient 
brain fever or spontaneous combustion? 

Alice sends love and lots of stuff about 
the baby. Please draw on your imagina- 
tion for particulars. 


Your much abused cousin, Ben. 
From Mis Agnes Morris to Mrs, Benjamin 
Tracy. 


My Dearesr Atice:—I really believe I 
am the happiest woman alive, and yet no 
wonderful good fortune has come to me; 
only there is a rift in the clouds. Heaven 
knows it has seemed dark enough all this 
year past, and I begin to have an ‘‘ asaur- 
ance " that a freer, fuller, happier life is be- 
fore me. I feel as if [had come out of 
prison into the open sunlight of a perfect 
day. Weare prospering beyond our most 
sanguine expectations—thanks to Ben's 
substantial hclp and ever watchful kind+ 
ness. It was so like him to send John Fer. 
guson toour rescue. I should have made 
such a mess of things left to myself; but 
John’s practical suggestions and general 
supervision have saved us from disaster 
and will mak@ our venture an assured 
success. His confidence is most encourag- 
ingtome. He said, ashe was going away 
that first time: ‘ You've put your shoulder 
to the wheel, Miss Agnes, In dead earnest, 
and I think ye'll not back down. I believe 
the real stuff is in ye, an’ I'll not only bid 
ye god-speed, but I'll come and hearten ye 
on a bit once in a while—give ye a little lift 
like.” 

And as you know, he has kept his word. 
His ‘little lifts” have been great helps to 
me, and I have been heartened wonderfully 
by them. 

Looking from my window at this moment, 
I can see my two gentle Alderneys quietly 
grazing in the green pasture lot, My cows, 
What a proud satisfaction there is in this 
feeling of proprietorship. Seventy-five 
chickens, large and small, fill the air with 
their delightful clamor, which, with the 
distant subdued grunt of my pigs (quite 
distant, I assure you, only the most acute 
ear could hear them) and the comfortable 
quack, quack, of my glossy plumaged 
ducks, makes a music sweeter far to me 
than opera or song. I have written such 
brief notes to you lately, that there are a 
hundred things to tell you, but only one 
can be told now; the ninety-nine must wait 
till you come next month. What a'grand 
time we shall have then. ‘When the baby 
comes" is Rica’s hourly preface to’ some 
fresh project for the approaching Visit. 

And now for my story: You remember 
the day I sent Rica for the books; that night 
after the rest had gone to bed, as I sup- 
posed, there came a soft tap at my door. I 
opened it, and there stood Rica, ‘Please, 
Miss Agnes,” she whispered in a confused 
manner, ‘may I come in and tell you some- 
thing ?” 

“ Certainly!” T answered, ‘‘but why are 
you not fi bed? Do you know it ts ‘very 
ldte?” “Yes ‘ma’am; but I have ‘been 
‘waiting to'see you alone.” 






































it is. 


Nothing very bad, I hope.” 

‘Oh! no ma’am!” said the child, seating 
herself on a hassock at my feet—that is, I 
hope you won’t think it was very bad when 
I confess that I was in the kitchen to-day 
and heard—what you said to Mies Tracy. 
The door stood open, and before I thought 
that I ought not, I heard—some things 
and then I felt so dreadful I couldn’t seem 
to get up, and so I sat still.” 

‘Is that all?” I asked pleasantly, ‘‘I 
think I can forgive you my dear, for it was 
more my fault than yours. [knew you were 
in there mending your stockings, but I 
forgot while I was talking. Yes, I think 
your offense is quite pardonable this time, 
but if you should ever happen again to 
overhear what was clearly not intended for 
your ears, the right thing would be for you to 
go directly away. Do you think you will 
remember?” 

**Oh! yes ma’am, I am so sorry 1 did it 
this once, | know I'll not forget; but now 
Miss Agnes, may I tell you something 
more ?” 

‘* What, something more yet ?” 

Rica her 
flew to her cheeks. 


hung head and the color 
For a moment she sat 
looking in the fire, than she began in a low 
tone: 

‘“‘Theard you say to-day, dear Miss 
Agnes, that you must have some money, 
and that, maybe, Fritzie and I—would be 
better off somewhere else. Oh! Miss 
Agnes, it made my heart as heavy as lead 
to hear that, for what would Fritzie or I 
do away from you, and who would do the 
kitchen work if I was gone?” 

‘* But, Rica, if you heard so much, you 
must have heard the rest—the new plan I 
have.” 

Rica’s face brightened—‘ Yes, Miss 
Agnes, I did, and I’ve been wishing ever 
since that you would doit. I could milk 
—see, my hands are quite big; and Fritzie 
could do everything else for the cow, and 
we could tend the pig—will you really 
have one ?—and the chickens—why, we 
two could such a deal of work! 
Fritzie’s shoes are not so very bad, though 
he does wear them out fearful.” Butif we 
could earn money enough to buy our own 
clothes, wouldn’t that help some ?” 


do 


“Poor, little girl!” said I, patting her 
rosy cheek. ‘‘Don’t worry your small 
head about such matters yet awhile; leave 
that for us older ones. Be sure of one 
thing, though. I shall nog send you away 
as long as you want to stay. We must all 
work together, and if this new plan of mine 
is carried out it will bring work—real hard 
work, too—and my main dependence will 
be upon you and Fritz.” 

Would you believe it, that child dropped 
her head down on my lap sobbing like a 
baby, kissing my hands over and over 
again. I confess to a little tearfulness my- 
self, thinking how my cruel words must 
have hurt her affectionate heart. 

After a minute she looked up, smiling 
through her tears. ‘‘I am almost glad, 
Miss Agnes,” she said, ‘‘that I did over- 
hear this one time, for something very nice 
has come of it; see!” and, opening her 
hand, she displayed a crisp dollar bill. 

‘“Why, Rica!” said I; ‘‘ where did you 
get that?” 

‘‘Ah! that’s one of the things I wanted 
to tell you. I could hardly wait. It did 
seem to me as if Miss Tracy meant to sit up 
all night. You know when you gave me 
the basket and the note it was only eleven 
o’clock; so I had three-quarters of an hour 
—it takes me fifteen minutes to go to the 
station—and I thought I'd get a bunch of 
arbutus to give to Mrs. Tracy. I went 
around by the big rock and way down in 
the hollow; there I found the loveliest 
mosses and ferns and lots of those pretty 
blue and white blossoms that we got the 
other day. I put some wet moss on the 
basket first, then the flowers in that, and 
they looked lovely. Then I climbed up 
that hill and got a big bunch of arbutus; 
that I carried in my band. When I got to 
Barton I started down Elm street; but just 
on the corner I saw a crowd of rough men 
and boys watching a dog-fight, and that 
frightened me so I turned back and went 
around by the way of South avenue, where 
so many fine houses are, you know. By 
the time I got to that big corner house—it’s 
puch a splendid place!—I was so tired that 
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the way I happened to almost stop by 
the iron railing. Just a little back from 
the street was a lady and gentleman; the 
gentleman was pushing a garden chair on 
rollers over the gravel walk, and all 
bolstered up in the chair was the sweetest 
little girl youever did see, but so white and 
thin. Why it almost made me cry to look 
at her. The minute she saw my flowers 
she threw up her hands. ‘Oh, Mamma!’ 
says she, ‘do see that lovely bunch of 
arbutus! I didn’t know it grew around 
here.’ 

‘““The lady came toward me then and 
opened the gate and asked me if I wouldn't 
come in and let her sick little daughter see 
my flowers! 

‘‘T went right in and laid them down in 
the little girl’s lap and told her she could 
have them. ‘But oh!’ she said, ‘No she 
wouldn’t take them all,’ but I made her, 
and poor little dear! she looked so white, 
and her voice was so pitiful, I couldn’t help 
it, I just began to cry, and she said: 

*** Don’t, little girl, please ; it hurts me.’ And 
the lady—she was so nice, too—I know they 
thought 1 was a cry-baby, but I couldn't 
keep the tears back; they’d been wanting to 
come all the afternoon, and I couldn't 
stop them for a little while. Then they 
asked me ever 80 many questions: where 
did I live and could I bring them some 
more flowers ? and then the lady put this 
new dollar bill in my hand. I wouldn't 
take it at first. I said: ‘I knew my young 
lady wouldn’t like me to take money for 
the wild flowers, and I should love to give 
them to the sick little girl.’ 

***But it will cost you money to bring 
them here,’ says the lady, ‘and if you can 
earn something this way to help yourself 
and those who have been so kind to you, 
ought you not to do it ?’ 

““*Oh! if I could!’ says I. 

‘** And you can,’ spoke up the little girl. 
‘I'll buy flowers of you every time you 
come.’ 

‘** “So will I,’ says the gentleman. 
a grand gentleman he was, 
Agnes. 

‘** And so will I,’ saysthe lady. Then I 
showed her the mosses and things in the 
basket and Imade her take every bit, only 
one pretty bunch for Mrs. Tracy, and then 
I came away. 

‘** The lady went to the gate with me, and I 
asked her did she think the little girl would 
be better soon, and she said very softly: 
‘We hope and pray so. We hope and 
pray.’ 

‘*And I think she will, Miss Agnes—if 
they do that. To-day when I was gather- 
ing the flowers my heart was so heavy andI 
couldn't seem to see any way that two such 
little things as Fritzie and I could help. I 
looked up in the sky, and a big cloud shut 
out all the sunshine and everything was so 
dismal. I thought about my poor mother 
dying and leaving her two babes for you to 
take care of, and then I thought how much 
trouble you had, and—and then I put my 
face down among the flowers, and I cried 
and I asked God if he would give me—even 
me, a little girl—something to do to help 
the ones I love, and then the sun came out 
just as bright asever, and I got up and went 
on feeling ever so much happier. Only I 
did want to cry whenever I thought, sup- 
pose Miss Agnes should send us away. 
And when the lady spoke of buying my 
flowers, all at once the thought came to me, 
why couldn’t I earn money: that way? I 
would love to give them to all sick children, 
but it would make Flossie happy—that is 
her name, she told me herself—if it would 
make Flossie happy to pay me for them, 


Such 
too, Miss 


would it be wrong for meto take it for you?’ 


Every minute I was more and more sure I 
could do it, and it was like the sunshine com- 
izg to me in the woods, Miss Agnes; I could 
hardly wait to get home to tell you all 
about it. You first—not Fritzie or anybody 
else, but you. And here is my first dollar. 
I want you to spend it just for yourself 
aloné. It isn’t so very much, I know, but I 
can soon get more—the woods are full of 
the loveliest things growing. I think they 
must have been waiting for us years and 
years! If you only don’t mind, Miss 
Agnes, I shall be so glad to do it for my 
part. May I?” 

Alice Tracy, do. you wonder that the 
world has grown sweeter and brighter to 








me in this blossoming Spring-time? Would 
I not be an ungrateful wretch to repine 
with such help and ‘‘heartening” by the 
way? AsI said before, our work is pros- 
pering, and we have every reasonable pros- 
pect of success, We are all happy and hope- 
ful, even when so tired as to be ready to go 
to bed with the birds; but nothing affords 
us such unalloyed satisfaction and delight 
as the carrying out of Rica’s happy thought. 

Truly ‘‘ the woods are full of the loveliest 
things growing,” and we gather them tend- 
erly, almost reverently, so dainty and beau- 
tiful are these shy darlings of the forest and 
field. We find them everywhere—deep 
down in shady hollows, hidden away under 
the shadow of huge protecting bowlders, 
on overhanging ledges, in the depths of 
fragrant piney solitudes. 

Where silence herself seems to sleep, 
scattered like gold and silver embroideries 
over sunny meadow slopes, and all along 
the rocky, winding course of our chatter- 
ing brook that lures us on through brake 
and fern and ‘‘brambly wildernesses ”’— 
every where we find these treasures. And 
what long, delightful tramps we have gath- 
ering them. For miles and miles around 
we have explored, seeking ‘‘fresh fields 
and pastures new.” Then comes the pleas- 
ant task of arranging them. Fritz, not to 
be outdone by Rica, is developing quite a 
talent for rustic work, and makes very 
pretty baskets; modesty forbids me to say 
how pretty they are, filled with mosses and 
ferns. You shall have one to-morrow and 
judge for yourself. y 
Twice a week Rica goes to Barton with 


her two wide baskets full and so far has |- 


found ready sale for everything on South 
avenue. She has been very anxious to go 
around to your street and give you some 
flowers, but I wanted to tell you the whole 
story first. I knew you would not under- 
stand her sudden transformation into the 
most charming of flower-girls. You will 
also to-morrow see for yourself how pic- 
turesque she is in her quaint Kate Green- 
away costume. 

That, by the way was no extravagance; 
I got it up almost out of nothing. 

Flossie Anderson is slowly improving, to 
Rica’s great delight, and, it is needless to 
say, is one of Rica’s best customers. 

Thank you, dear, for your praise of my 
butter. I was very proud of those little pats 
the result of my first effort as dairy-maid, 
and I wanted you to have some of them. 
Auntie does have her cream too, bless her 
heart. There she is now weeding out the 
flower-beds. 

‘Do I want sun-flowers?” she asks. Oh, 
my «esthetic soul! could I exist without 
sun-flowers? 

With a world of love to Ben, the baby, 
and your own dear self, 

Yours utterly, 

CATSKILL, N. Y. 


AGNEs. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed *' Puzzles,” Tae INDEPENDENT, New York.| 








CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

Cross words all the same length, 1, something 
left; 2, an attempt; 8, a noted King; 4, to 
crawl; 5, a support; 6, an implement of war ; 
7, a form of address; 8, a word used to denote 
a pause in singing; 9, a feast; 10, the organ 
of invention ; 11, a weapon used in ancient war- 
fare; 12, a kind of cloth; the central letters 
give a familiar quotation. DoLLy. 


MONUMENT. 


ee 


1, @ consonant; 2, to observe ; 3, a liquor ; 4, 
to fasten; 5, to flow away; 6, to obtain; 7, to 
endeavor; 8, sorrowful; 9, consumed; 10, to 
convey ; 11, haughty; 12, gossip. The centrals 
mean thought. 
A. B, 0. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 


L 
I am a proverb of 22 letters. 
My 18, 9, 16, 3 is hard te 

My 22, 6, 5, 4, 21 is to part. 








My 13, 20, 17, 15, 19, 11 is something children 
are always losing. 
My 9, 14, 2 is the track of a wheel. 
My 1, 7, 19, 3 a very common metal. 
My 12, 10, 18 is a taste. 
L. R. H 
m1. 
My 13, 14, 16, 1, 4is a small house. 
My 11, 17, 22, 23 is a small animal. 
My 2, 15, 19, 8, any authoritative prohibition 
My 18, 10, 7, 20, 6, pliant. 
My 12, 9, 21, 24, 23 is a small brush. 
My 5, 18, 3, 22, 23 is @ peculiar glance. 
My whole is a proverb, 


M. B. H. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
. * 
. * 
~ * 
* * 
. * 
- * 


First cross-word, a kind of fit ; 2, a useful ware ; 
3, a skin disease ; 4, a violent attack ; 5, a yellow 
clay; 6, a mechanical power. The initials a 
place of education; the finals, a person in 
authority. The whole, one beloved by those dis- 
posed to do well, and disliked by those disposed 
to be unruly. Potty. 

CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in measles, but is not in pox. 

My second’s in naughty, but is not in box. 

My third is in ducklings, but is not in drakes. 
My fourth is in buckwheat, but is not in cakes. 
My fifth is in banter, but is not in joke. 

My sixth is in pocket, but is not in poke. 

My seventh’s in crumpet, but is not in bun. 
My eighth is in gambols, but is not in fun. 

My ninth is in reason, but is not in rhymes. 
My whole raised by Indians in very old times. 





M. B. H. 
DOUBLE SQUARE WORD. 
“* * * ** * © 
** * * ** & * 
*_* * * ** * © 
** * * ** * * 


Left Hand Square.—1, a liquor ; 2, to follow in- 
structions ; 8, something that farmers do; 4, an 
embleni. 

Right Hand.—1, a hollow place ; 2, a beautiful 
stone ; 3, a young female; 4, other. 

The whole an important part of a war-vessel. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

1, system ; 2,a tropical shrub; 3, an orderly 
occurrence in a given time. The initials and 
finals relate to times. Taken together, it gives us 
something to look forward to. PoLtx. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 197u. 


Cross-word enigma: 1. ‘The event justifies 
2. Decoration Day. 


the deed.”—-Washington. 
HOUR GLASS. 
carPets 
trAit 
tRy 
8 
aLe 
brEad 
eraYons 


DOUBLE DIAMOND. 


A R 
apt pan 
April Rains 
tie una 
1 ~ 


Selections. 

THE PAST AND THE PRESENT. 

Gambetta, writing to an alienated friend, 
says: ‘‘ For poor human nature being what 
it is, I am sure you will admit that persons 
who constantly dwell in the past are much 
more apt to retain recollections of unpleasant 
things than of agreeable ones. I think it is so, 
at least. I cannot remember any one who 
is habitually cheerful, and amiable, and 
contented, who derives that state of mind 
from past experiences. I believe that only 
a istent — in the present, which is 
all that we really possess, can make us 
agreeable to ourselves and to others. And 
I think that such a habit should be culti- 
vated, and not an indolent, and selfish, and 
cynical ert past annoyances and 
injuries. So shall we agree to let the grass 
and flowers take good root for a time, and 
then, perhaps, we may stand together some 
day on these covered remains, and see the 
prospect all the better for them.” 


—<———_——__—_—. 





Own 842 railway lines an aggregate of 11,- 
843 miles was constructed in 1 or about 
2,000 miles more than in 1881, which ex- 
ceeded any previous year by 2,000 miles. 
The construction is divided as follows: Five 
584 miles; four Middle 

Middle Western 
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DANGER FROM DRUGS. sume my law practice, eo that by guarding |' THE RETIRING FROM BUSINESS. 
against overwork I find myself equal to the ordi- 

‘Tue recent startling exposure in regard #0 ® | nary demands of my profession. And still I F. KRUTINA 
general system of drug-adulterations practiced, | 44, ao more and more, and am continuing to offers his large and elegant stock of 
not only on the compounders of patent medicines. | fo) better. My stomach works well and feels FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY, rtc., 
but by prescription druggists, has, as might be | wen my digestion seema to be easy and nat- AT A REDUCTION OF 95 TO 0 PRR CENT 
supposed, caused widespread alarm and anxiety | .14)." Writing again, December 14th, he says: Guanine ppateca, 
among a very large class of persons who are | « rp, general tone of my system has gained im- so LOSE OUT THE BUSINESS 
suffering from acute or chronic ailments. mensely, even in the short time since I wrote you TOC } . 

The flower Safety is often plucked from the | jy J feel like m yeelf ; a full of 

3 , on, 5: SS No. 842 Broapway anp Nos, 96 anp 98 East 

nettle Danger, and it may be so in this case. | sireneth and courage for a renewal of the battle - ARRI AGE BUILDERS 0. a An 8 
Crude drugs, whether pure or adulterated, when of life, which only a few months since seemed to , ‘ ‘ 
taken into the human body, work more or less | ,,,, to a ended,” 

y ‘ 
disorder in its delicate organisms. The general The next report is that made by « physician in CINCINNATI. T. ASPIN W ALL & SON, 
abandonment of these hurtful substances, | now York State, who, finding his daughter in a Nes, 75 and 77 saa Ae 8a Street, New York 
whether from a rational conviction of their inju- rapid decline, and being unable to arrest the dis- ANNUAL CAPACI T Y 2 0, 0 0 0. TI LES ¢ of al ails ~ ripttons or Floors, Walls 
rious effects, or in fear of getting poisoned | ..0. tried Compound Oxygen as a last resort. thay Fire-places, and Decoration 

: ’ e 
through wicked adulterations, will be agreat gain | The results are given in the following extract | BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. — Cevne rorya, wi. 
for the public. from one of his letters : Its, merits ae as nk re and of deen fully tested Sole Agents for MIN'TONS: ana for the 
‘But what are we to do?” comes from the sick “ Your Home Treatment was duly received and | Grocer Fought to sk him for it. CAMPBELL TILE COMPANY. 
and suffering on all sides, especially from those my daughter § diately ed ite use, SWIC THERGERS Pre Prop, OE ee his. Li gb caw saseides alt ca Eo 
afflicted with chronic diseases which are steadily | 445 ing all other treatment, The resulis were . 
growing worse. ‘The let-alone system will not es indeed. She saye that she feels nearly GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1876. 7 ke = 
cure us. We are sick and, without help, must well, except that she has some cough yet, You BAKER’S G 
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wen and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad te receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


IN THE GARDEN. 


BY 6, 0, JOHNSON, 








To those who love to cultivate flowers, this sea- 
son of the year brings new delights, as all Nature 
has awakened from its Wintry sleep and every 
clod feels a stir of life. 

“ An instinct within it which reaches and towers, 

And climbs to a soul in buds and flowers.” 

And no one is too poor to own a garden filled 
with sweet, bright flowers, or a window-garden, 
with pots of flowers, to freshen the close air of 
the honse. Even if only a geranium is planted 
in a tin can or a broken bowl, it will give a glory 
to the meanest surroundings and strengthen the 
soul, There is not much*labor attending the 
care of growing plants; and if it is a labor, it is 
bestowed most joyously, and the stimulus given 
to the blood by working in the open air is far 
more beneficial than that obtained from patent 
medicines, so freely taken by women through- 
out our land. 

Flower-gardens should be laid out with due 
regard to the situation of the house and the re- 
sources of the owner, Yet, no matter what the 
conditions of the house, it should be adorned 
with flowers, for there are no more beautiful 
decorations, nor any that will add so largely to 
its attractions, at so small a cost of time and 
money. 

Beds of flowers should be so arranged as to be 
soen from the piazzas, verandahs, and windows 
of the house and shed their fragrance and beauty 
around it. 

Plant beds of sweet flowers, such as mignonette, 
sweet alyssum, nasturtiums, heliotropes, and 
roses, near the dining-room and parlor windows, 
so that at night, when flowers are always the 
most fragrant, their sweetness will be very per- 
ceptible. As pretty a garden as I know of, and 
one which requires but little care, can be made by 
planting flowers in narrow beds close to the 
house on the sunny side, and cutting circles, 
ovals, and triangles, and clover-leaves in the 
grass, which can be planted with variegated 
planta, geraniums, roses, heliotropes, and salvias, 
each bed with one variety, and edged with a 
dwarf plant. Thus beds of geraniums should be 
planted on the edges with sweet alyssum, 
(one of the prettiest and hardiest of annuals), or 
edged with Alternanthera, a dwarf »variegated 
plant, or with Othonna, a succulent creeper, 
which soon covers the ground with starry yellow 
flowers. Or a geranium bed can be arranged 
with tall-growing double white geraniums in the 
center, the lightest pink single varieties surround- 
ing them. Rich scarlet double geraniums for the 
next circle. Dark crimson shades for the fourth 
row, with a bordering of dwarf variegated gera- 
niums. Such an oval or circular bed would be 
a gorgeous sight from June to October. 

Another bed of flowers could be composed of 
several plants of scarlet salvias for the center, 
heliotropes of darkest purple, pure white al- 
ternately planted around them, with sn outer bor- 
der of variegated day lily or of Hydrangea varie- 
gata, A bed of monthly roses should be bordered 
with sweet alyssum, thickly planted, so that the 
branches will intertwine and form a close mat of 
white flowers. The only trouble with this at- 
tractive annual is its tendency to straggle; but 
ihis can be prevented by clipping off the flower 
stalks as they run to seed, and fresh ones will 
start forth rapidly. Beds of dazzling bright 
verbenas edged with plants of dwarf blue Agera- 
tum present a charming contrast. Carnations, the 
sweetest of sweet flowers, are indispensable in 
every garden; and while the Coleus will give a 
beauty all their own to its surroundings, as the 
brilliant hues and exquisite shadings of their fo- 
liage equal, if not supass, the beauty of flowers. 

The florists at this season of the year offer 
plants by the dozens or hundreds at exceedingly 
cheap rates, and the mail bags are heavily laden 
with tons of living plants, which are sent from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Slope for the pleasure 
of flower-lovers, And the seedsmen offer a 
numerous list of annuals, perennials, and bi- 
ennials, at the smallest cost, which will blossom 
into gorgeous beauty, and ornament the com- 
monest home, with a little expenditure of money. 

A five-cent paper of mixed petunias will make 
a large bed of bright flowers. The same amount 
expended in Phlox Drummondi will exhibit a hun- 
dred different shades of coloring, eyes, and mark- 
ings. Fifty cents’ worth of seeds will give you the 
sweetest of flowers—mignonette, sweet alyssum, 
nasturtiums, and stock gilias, and the most 
brilliant of zinnias, phlox, asters, and balsams. 
With these eight varicties of annuals any one 
can cultivate a garden which will make bountiful 
returns in lovely flowers, and fully repay all the 
labor you bestow upon them. | 

But there are other annuals whose presence is 
needful to give you all the beauty you will desire 
to possess this Summer. 

Therefore, let me beg of you to purchase 
Browallia, whose sweet. blue eyes will add so 
much grace to every boquet; and gyphosphita, 





whose misty branches will veil your brilliant 
flowers most charmingly, when you arrange them 
in vases, or dishes, for table or parlor. decorstion 
and sweet-peas, whose exquisite fragtante a: 
beauty are indispensable in the amallest collection 
of planta; and yet they will bloom more plenti- 
fully and grow more lmxuriantly, if you plant 
them, as the vegetable peas are planted in the 
garden, in long rows, and bush them in the same 
manner, or train them on twine and lathings, for 
hedges. Double-balsams—double as “dahlias— 
are also great additions to the garden ff they are 
properly trained, i.e., pinched in so that only 
one shoot or three shoots are allowed to grow on 
one plant. Then the beauty of their flowers will 
be fully displayed and recognized. Candytuft, 
purple, lilac, crimaon, and white, are most useful 
annuals for boquets and baskets of flowers, and 
are of the easiest cn)ture. 

Salpiglossis and Schizanthus are two long- 
named annuals which bear very lovely flowers of 
peculiar forms and colorings, that need only to 
be cultivated to be highly appreciated, as they 
grow very easily, They should be sown sparse- 
ly, and the plants left to grow from three to four 
inches apart ; andif they branch too much, they 
should be tied to stakes, Scabiosa, of the dwarf 
varieties, are desirable for their rich hues and 
compact growth and the lasting quality of their 
flowers. This last merit also belongs particular- 
ly to Zinnias, whose flowers will last for a week 
or more, without fading, when arranged with cut 
flowers. These plants are well adapted for a 
hedge to the flower-garden, and -will continue to 
flower for months. Often the first flower may 
be single, and the after-blooms double; but if 
they continue single, pull out the roots, so as 
not to injure the double varieties. If needed 
for a hedge, set the plants ten to fourteen inches 
apart. Zinnias flower in shades of paper white, 
yellow, scarlet, crimson, pink, purple, orange, 
and salmon color. 

If seeds are planted in the open borders, 
the ground should be well spaded over and 
thoroughly pulverized, and the seeds planted with 
due attention to their size. If planted at too 
greata depth, they cannot germinate, and the 
finer the seeds the finer the soi] must be made, 
and the lighter their covering ; while seeds the 
size of a nasturtium or tropwolum will push up 
their spouts through a covering of three or four 
inches. 

Lobelias, petunias, portulacas, and all such 
tiny seeds, should be scattered on top of the soil 
and lightly pressed into it with the back of the 
trowel or garden fork. All seeds have a small 
amount of sustenance stored up within them, 
like the eggs of birds, which will feed them, to a 
certain extent; but if this is exhausted before 
the shoot reaches the sir and light, and the 
rootlets strike into the earth, the plant either 
dies or hasa sickly growth, and becomes what 
is called “ wire-drawn.” 

The chief essentials for a healthy growth of 
seedlings, after a good soil has been given, arc 
light, heat, air, and moisture, each and all to a 
certain amount. If there is too little heat, the 
seeds will not sprout quickly enough ; if too much, 
they will be dried up. 

If too much or too little moisture is given, they 
will either decay or fail to germinate. Air is 
also needful, and light is essential to healthy 
growth. The best soil for a flower-garden is a deep, 
mellow loam, and the deeper it is spaded up, the 
better to keep the plants from injury from 
drought in a hot season. It should be made as 
fine as possible, and thoroughly enriched, either 
with stable compost or some kind of commercial 
fertilizer, such as soluble guano, phosphate, etc. 
These kinds of fertilizers are really better for 
flower-gardens, because they do not fill the ground 
with weeds, which are so thickly sown with 
manure, and add so much to the extra work of 
the gardener, in keeping the beds free from them. 
Wood ashes make the best of fertilizers for all 
kinds of flowering plants, as they are destructive 
to insects. The house slops, if well diluted with 
water, are also excellent for flower-beds. Well- 
kept walks are also needful, and they can be 
made hard with fine cinders mixed with coal 
ashes, or a coating of gravel covered thickly with 
road dust. After seeds are sown and well 
watered, shade them with newspapers for two or 
three days. 

Bats, N.Y, 
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LARGE CROPS OF STRAWBER- 
RIES. ' 


I wrx again tell how I raised at the rate of 
15,000 quarts per acre of Crescent strawberries, 
and also how I raise at the rate of 9,664 quarts 
of Wilsons per acre. The Wilsons measured 
were grown inside a square of sixteen and a half 
feet ona side, marked by narrow strips of boards 
on edge around it. The whole patch, of about 
one-sixth of an acre, however, was treated to the 
same kind and amount of food. The year previous, 
the plants were set about three and a half by one 
foot, in land pretty well enriched by manure, 
and thoroughly pulverized to a depth of twelve 
to fifteen inches, As the runners appeared, they 
were layered) go aarto have: the) covered 
inthe Fall by plants about apart. 
Bachiayring anole hy wera ood 











ashes (a general watering, if needed), and a 
watering of the new layers with a weak liquid 
manure made by leaching rich barn -yard manure 
and diluting it. The bed was well covered, over 
Winter; in Spring the mulch was removed 
and a good sowing of ashes applied. The 
patch (about twenty rods of ground) of Crescents 
from which berries were grown “‘at the rate of 
15,000 quarts per acre,” was the first crop, and the 
preparation the previous year was similar, except 
that super-phosphate, ashes, and hen manure, 
which was applied quite frequently during the 
season of growth and three or four times in 
Spring before the berries were formed. I am 
now treating a patch of Manchesters in the same 
way, and if there is any prospect that the claims 
made as to its productiveness will be made good, 
I will invite, as I did before, disinterested per- 
sons of horticultural repute to see the sight. 
Surely, no one would be so foolish as to claim 
that even 10,000 quarts of berries per acre of any 
known variety can certainly be realized from 
ordinary field culture. I will add that I raised 
11,176 well-rooted plants, by actual count, from 
thirteen plants of Crescents, set out on the 6th 
day of May, the following Autumn being unusu- 
ally favorable for their development. The 
plants were set ten feet apart each way, and en- 
tirely covered the ground before freezing weather. 
The experiment with the Wilsons was made from 
the first plants sent out from Mr, Wilson himself. 
This was about twenty-five years ago. I cannot 
now get over 4,000 quarts of Wilsons per acre, 
with good care.—O, B, Gatusa, in Farmer and 
Fruit Grower. 
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A CHAPTER ON GEESE. 


Tue Toulouse geese are the largest variety in 
the world, weighing at maturity from thirty to 
forty pounds a pair. Goslings of this variety 
will weigh from ten to thirteen pounds apiece at 
three months, but they do not reach their full 
weight until three years of age. They are easy 
to raise, have fine feathers and lots of them. 
Full-grown Toulouse geese will yield nearly half 
a pound of feathers at a picking, 

The Embden, or Bremen geese, as they are 
sometimes called, do not grow so large as the 
Toulouse, but are quite as hardy and easy to 
raise. In color they are pure white, and in some 
markets white geese feathers will bring a better 
price than the colored, Good judges pronounce 
the flesh of this variety superior to that of the 
Toulouse. 

The white China geese are, as their name indi- 
cates, pure white. They are not so large aa the 
Toulouse and Embden varieties, but in other 
respects are fully equal to the larger birds. The 
China geese are said to be better layers than any 
other variety. 

Those who have tried it say that no fowls can 
be so cheaply raised as geese. I am acquainted 
with several people who raise large numbers of 
geese for market, and they all declare that they 
find the business very profitable, They live in 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, and 
market their geese in New York City; but I see 
no reason why raising geese should not be equal- 
ly profitable in Ohio, Two weeks ago Western 
geese, dressed, sold in New York for 18 cents a 
pound, and had the quality been up to that of 
the Maryland, Delaware, and New Jersey geese 
they would have sold readily at 15 cents, Live 
Jersey geese sold as high as $2.75 per pair, but 
the Western went at $2.00 pair. Now any one can 
see that a young goose that would weigh 10 or 15 
pounds, dressed, and would sell for 15 cents a 
pound, would pay. If some of the farmers’ 





daughters who have time would raise a hundred. 


or 8o geese for market every year, they would 
find it quite as profitable as school-teaching, and 
not half as wearing on the nerves. And if some 
of the farmers’ wives would make fewer cakes 
and pies, put a few ruffles less on the children’s 
clothing, and devote the time thus gained to 
raising geese, they would have a bigger supply 
of pocket-money and better beds and pillows—to 
say nothing of the health and strength gained 
by being out-of-doors. Now, mind you, I do not 
advise everybody to raise geese—only those who 
have a pasture containing a pond or stream of 
water. Geese can be raised with only plenty of 
water to drink, and a trough or tub full for 
bathing ; but those who know most about it say 
that it would not pay, 

Breeding geese should not be kept fat, neither 
should they be half-starved. Turn out to pasture 
as soon as the snow is gone, and after the grass 
is well up they will need little or no grain. Geese 
commence laying anywhere from the latter part 
of February to the middle of March, and lay 
from bwenty to thirty eggs before offering to sit. 
Three géese can be mated to one gander, 

Mr. M+——, who raises large numbers of 
geese @Very year, raises all his goslings with hen 
mothers, and hatches from the middle of April 
adn of June,.Goose eggs need about the 

during iméubation as turkey and duck 
eggs—that is, the bottom of the nest should be 
of earth and the eggs should be sprinkled with 
pe water every other day } the last two 
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six weeks of their lives must be sheltered from 
dew and rain. Gostings, when young, are subject 
to cramp, and one good drenching with dew or 
rain will often kill off half a brood at once. 
After the dew is off the grasa the mother hen 
and her goslings may be allowed liberty until 
night ; but should a sudden storm come up, you 
must turn out and get your infant geese under 
shelter. Should any get chilled, take them to the 
house and warm thoroughly before returning to 
the mother hen. Young goslings should be fed 
bread crumbs, scalded corn and oat meal mixed, 
with onion tops, lettuce, or the leaves of early 
cabbage, turnips, etc, When six or eight weeks 
of age, they may be turned out to pasture and 
the rations gradually reduced to one meal a day. 
They will live and grow on grass alone after the 
first two months; but if you desire them to do 
their level best, it will pay you to give them 
scalded meal once a day, 

In some localities there is a demand for “ green 
geese,” just as they come from the pasture ; but 
most geese are sold in winter, and these should 
be fed (after the supply of grass is cut off 
by frost) with boiled corn and potatoes, cooked 
oats and barley meal, with rowen soaked in warm 
water and sprinkled with meal. Of course they 
must at all times have plenty of water to drink. 
The geese that are to be kept over for breeding 
stock—and the same stock can be used for several 
years—may be fed on corn and other grain, with 
plenty of water and green food. 

If anybody else knows anything about geese, 


they can have the floor.—Fanny Fieup, in Ohio 
Farmer. 
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50 Varieties ot Annuals, Biennials, and Peren- . 
Dtcisiiembebibyieesertesesteinescens 00 
4 Varieties of Annuals, for. 3 4 
% - “ More Rare Annuais, for: a Sl 00 
50 “ Choice Green-House Seeds, for::.: 8 00 
ijt. ink vee 400 
Bb] “. “. “ “ “ 2 50 
20 = sd bad Hardy Biennials and Per- 
ennials, for. aniaammammas. an 
25 Varieti ea ot Choice American Beedis toi Bio. pag 
50 V: notion of holes J Amirioan can | Seeds for Euro- A 


J, M. THORBURN & CO, 


15 John Street, | New York. 








er s Centennial Horse Hoe and Cultivator 


combined, has wrought iron frame, five steel teeth 
and two steel wings or mouldboards,—the bestim- 
plement yet invented to make planting and hoeing 
easy. Illustrated catalogue free, Address, T. B- 
Hovsesy, sole manufacturer, North Berwick, Me. 





HONEY BEES. 


The New System of Bee-Keeping. 
Every one whe hasa 7 or Garden can keep 





on Fa plea with I have Lipyented & bive 

ew System ent, w! 

changes the whole a eeereret shh Ti renders 

he ess pleasant goa Taye roost 

One Hundred Dollars Pro rom sale of bo of Box 5 Honey 

from Oo Hiv eof Bape in one Cireular 

of Full vticulare Free. 

MRS. LIZZIE E. corres: est Gorham, Maine. 

EN WANT to sell nurse tock. 

Fal e f pay pest ma pp es. Formenent 

employmen 0 successful agents. Ad. 


THE emg se ‘A MONE hpageny co. \. 


cg ee 
ree on azplicetion noone Buffalo, N. Y. 








ALESMEN canvass for s RELIABLE 
WANTED Xin: nian 
Good Wages. 





Ot, emp w. a eee 
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ae Pats for ct where T nave 0 


WM. E. LINGOLN, Warren, Masa, 


GRIND YOOR OWN BORE, 
Meal, and Oyster Shells — 


in the F; Wilson Pat. @5 Hang 
Mil. m Circulars 
Testimonials sent on applic 


WILSON BROS., Easton, Pa. 


SMALL FRUITS!! 


d Vines. 
ond Grteee Vinse. Cee Fn cacteliaaiy Weal 




















aoe ever grown, com 
ers. leading nov- 

eltien, ogne free, 

< orawat - 


ow York. 
FARMERS’ FERTILIZER CO., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y, 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED, | 
Standard Fertilizers. 


s@~ Send for Circular. Mention INDErExDENT 





S. PENNOCK & SONS co. 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA., AND FORT WAYNE, IND. 
ALSO SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE MaTOH.LEss Seir- 

Loaoina, Se_F-Dumpina Soraren. 








- 





COOLEY CREAMERS. 


ae f Saperierity demon 

Their Success without a 
parallel. 

Over 20,000 iu daily uee. 

They are Se_r-SxIMMInoe 

Five (eta Med opa 
Seven Si ver M 
superiority. Use Less ice. 
Maxe Berrer Borres. 

For Circulars, address 
VERMONT FARM MA- 

CHINE CO., 
Bellows Falls. Vt. 


‘THE RIGA ste SSere OO 


SES 
eUNCY sone Bea ee 
Ge ans 19 for S$ 3 


oF S133, 
with e 


very 
‘ise on the Rose,20 


me = tie OCR SOMARR CG. 


£STABLISHED IN 1852. 
JACKSON BROTHERS, 
(Successors to G E JACKSON). 

New York State Drain Tile Works, 


Works and Yiain Office * 
Office 94 Grand s “~ Wh’ ‘Woy. 











SS & Sessseese S 





Round, Sole, and Horse-Shoe Tile, 
over 13 inches in length, by the bm or in the 
smallest quantity, on demand, at prices that we will 
defy a8 aay hy 3 dl ep to undersell us. All Tile de- 
livered f carsor boat in this city free of 
charge. “beteo: List sent free on application and prac- 
tical drainers furnished, if required. 

Having put In new and impro' ved machin mo 
this season makin a M. superior Round Ta 

pers iy i. public Sevete- 

atly reda 


gre Have always 
taken os ie 


hibited. 
RAIN TILE WAcHINE 
for pe. pea: N BROS, 
Please mention "Pape r.) 


7 AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE, 


PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 











Bice 
tely This wire contains stx_ times barbs per 
ders foot as any other, and is the ay fence that is om 
ived cient against small as animals. It will 
~ not slip through the yy le. 2 and is the only barb wire 
u that is selva nize er as 8 shed, which 
adds tly te its 6 and d 4 is wire 
ne. is leon an entirely different erp from any 
“= 4 other, is amply sec le t, aud no in 
tock. fringement m any other pa’ « 
peat _AMERICAN FENCING CO.. 284 Went 20th St.N. Y 
ROOFING PAINT. 
















RELIABLE. 


Fire and Waterproot. Stops all Leaks. Mixed 
Ready for Use. Contains ne Tar. 


SAVES RESHINGLING. 


Yih this Patt old 8 can be made to 
look better an 
me laa longer than ‘ne w shingles for one- 


ie 
a ; ping 
hea: 4 one coat bing eaal & to three of 
Merahtds te bite 6 











ace 


‘but of greater solubility and quickness of 


sults. This is positively the universal testi- 


vert Farmer, know, from the |, 
“the days of high-priced phosphates are 
‘numbered. That articles costing less than 
two-thirds of the former ruling articles, 


action, have produced the most paying re- 


mony with regard to Baven'’s Twentr- 
Five Doisan Paosruare, 

We have special advantages in the manu- 
facture of this article, which have enabled 
us to secure a very Jarge trade for it 
throughout the country. Its annual ‘sales 


have been magy thousand tons, taking the | 


, | oan amide” A+ 
BAUGH & BONS, 


y" 
_Philadetphia. 


Carpenter Saws, 





ey, other 5 ame, to; tan file yourself with 
‘ew | t it will cut Ever 
Tem Roe on =i Pail re remain of y= 


Sistes 


__£. ROTH & Ti New Oxford, Pa. 


De, Joy. va? (or om the 


ped d—The ac ond 
use )— n 

| rhe y nt oa 
Leveler 







pee oa and 


“ther right 
nas to kind of 
folds to 


work and soil, It 

ride home Pectachedes _ for 
till triet 
ede 


we 
& 


‘Geeta Fo. 
MN, Y. 


yc 56 Beekman St, 
s eee es, Be. cach. 


New ork Plew 


Ensilage Congress Proce 





1,000,000 STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 
RASPBERRIES, We user an, ensrre, és. 






PATENTED 
VENEER BOX. 
Descriptive Clr- parton y 


B.L. eben « SONS, CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 





FERTILIZERS. 
$60 PREMIUM 


will 4 paid to the farther who thir 

largest cro; C4 one. 

with ih SARDY" 

SOLD ON GUARANTEED ANALYSIS, 
PRICES REDUCED. 

Send for pamphlet. 


J. B. SARDY & SON, 
141 /Water Street, New York. 


acre ‘anol 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone; Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New Yeork Office, 159 Frent Street. 


, Newark, N. J. 
oa emer tna’ Dealess are invited to send for 
r. 


WHEN 





SG REA RRAT ER ATA, tera 
Or seve. 


wt 


garded a ino 

da ot for in to EY 
fay dee a er noes Yee 
PAINT YOUR HOUSES 




















results of the past three seasons, that | } 





‘ERE ES 


FORRESTER’S 


COMPLETE MANURES. 


Free from Odor. Raise Large Crovs. 
CHEAPER THAN STABLE MANURE. 
qa 
Send fer Pamphict and read what Farmera 
say about them. 
ALSO FOR SALE 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 


Be sure and send for Ciroular, if you are interested 
in farming . 


GEORGE B. FORRESTER, 169 Front St., 
near Burling Slip, New York. 


Kissena Nurseries, 
Trees and Plants. 


a 


Parsons & Sons Co., 


(LIMITED) 


Flushing, N. Y,. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


"DOUBLE HARPOON 
HORSE HAY-FORK. 


Best in the World. 
Descuietive Garalocusr Sant Fars. 


PENNOCK MANUFACTURING OO. AWN MOWE 

Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. Surpassing all Orhgre | and Prenoanced the 
MIXED FARMING oT 
gasily cuts 
IN NEBRASKA, fener dire 

6, 
Crain, Corn, and LiveStock Crow- lesa Tepaive, 
ing Combined. more caosae 

The most profitable and agreeable of any occupation iy. 
e to obatruc 





1882, 
Reports prove the agriculturists of Nebraska to have 
been the most successful of any people im the West. 
Write for information about the shove matters, also 
bout U. P. Ry. lands in this State, which will be sent 
Free, ia great variety, by 
LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Commissioner U, P. Ry. Co,, 
Omaha, Neb. 

t@” Refer to this advertisement._23 


oe) and. 


| sae than any other mo A the market. ary he 
apa vents State Agric Bocie’ ty says: “It 

we believe, wear Lonaren retter with less 

. than any other Mower. One of the pecullari. 

See is is that it cute higher KT ARS than any mee Mower.” 


y t ju he best Lawn 
Mower the world ever produ 
Every Mower warran Address 


LLOYD, ETN WALTON 


segs 


he work b 











SOHNSTON’S PATENT STANDARD 


nN’ 
tian Gi, DRY SIZED KALSOMINE AND FRESCO PAINTS. 


READY FOR USE. 


C4 

= FOR WHITENING AND DECORATING WALLS AND CEIL- 
INGS. PURE WHITE AND A VARIETY OF BEAUTIFUL 
COLORS. THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY RELIABLE ARTI- 
CLES FOR THE PURPOSE IN THE MARKET. 


HAVE TAKEN EIGHT FIRST-CLASS AWARDS 
Beware of worthless imitations under various nampa 
ASK ANY BELIABLE PAINT, DRUG, OB HARDWARE DEALER YOR 
THEM, OR WRITE FOR SAMPLE CABD AND TESTIMONIALS TO 
Dry Kalsomine and Fresco Pafirit Works, 


206 WATER STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Something New! A Carbon Plow! 


every REMINGTON 
CARBON PLOW well 
made, of good material, and, 
if properly handled, to give 
perfect satisfaction. Failing in 
this, after one day’s trial, Plow 
may be held subject to Man- 
ufacturer's order. : 


THE NEW REMINGTON GARBON CLIPPER 


18 DESTINED TO TAKE THE PLACE OF THE HEAVY CRILLED AND CAST-IRON PLOWS. 


— Looe teen — — itt Pe ws M —aaaad 7 oe a nv oy nla gntce, sr? 
THE REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL (O., Ilion, N. ¥ 





Manufactured by 
Branch Office: 118 Chambers Street, New York. 


iis ROSES ¢ CONCORD CONCORD CRAPE VINES 


cools erder new, and to make every reader of this i 4 customer, we make the followin 
* BO stamps, we will send by mail, post-paid, EST ROSES—white,pink,re 
andye and dosce(bes itis care, 8 
os or stampa, waa send 12 Beautifal Vi anen «<! varieties, 
4 among which will be the f 7 py ina, crimson; Aurora, ery Tone; 
Es Silene, mu rhe ee Pier ‘om » new, purplish crimson; Deugl 
e 


white. imber: ermona, pink, profuse; ¥ to 
aah jaria Dru ba Tg fey 
Hafrano, ap apricot Mar lovel bude. 
ez tie ent Nell ie 


5a rar aned Les 













ANNUAL SALES, 560,000 
This old and reliable Fertilizer, Ty Dine EBT PN 
years, is unsurpassed for use on Farm, Garsety Lawn, 


Loy It is a complete manure, rich in all the necessary 
douse The Farmer who plants his crop, looking tothe money 
they will return, finds that every worth of 


dollar’s 
SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUAN o. % 
parte fag aed ea with testimony et. in, oneal i. I 
there is no local agent in your vicinity, address 


GLIDDEN |& & OURTIS 
Gea'l Selling Agents, Bi Mass 


Lb WITH HAIOAAL MIXED PANT 


Sp sateen 


MIXED PAINT CO.. 


























OFFICE 78% BARCLAY 8T., “* ¥, 














If your grocer does 
not keep the Ivory 
Soap, send four three- 
cent stamps (to pay 
poslaye ) with your 
full address to Procter 
& Gamble, Cincin- 
nati, and we will send 
you a large cake of 
Ivory Soap. Wecan 
afford to make no 
charge for the sample, 
for we know if you 
once try it, you will 
always use it. 





A 








Spring: Overcoats, 
Spring Suits, 


FOR MEN 


LOW Prices. 
Immense Stock. 


BROADWAY, 


COR. WARREN STREET. 








COMMON SENSE CHAIRS 


end durable, and comfortable, No 

heh, fat Bat = 4 honest, bh hamec quiforts. 
pecia! up for cata- 

lowue Te Yottvities Onondaga 
ant ° 

‘gunty, few, all lase Furniture Dealers. 


GROCERS, ATTENTION! 


Liserat RETURNS FROM VERY SMALL OUTLAY. 


PATENT BLUING BAGS. 


The most perfect and eromonnienl Laundry Blue 
HERE’S MONEY IN IT.” #3 
Send for Deere OF a to 


10@ aud 168" unas: ‘Yor 


THE 


BEST Suaar 





IN THE COUNTRY FOR THE MONEY. 


Write us for our Descriptive Catal of all kinds 
{ Carriages. , THE Bp, Bago Bese Gs, 
; : . ts 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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ESTABLISHED 1817. 


We manufacture and keep in 
stock a large assortment of Car. 
riages and Harnesses, that we sell 
at very low prices, We refer to the 
Editor and Publisher of this paper 
as to the quality of our work and 
our mode of doing business. Ali 
our work ie warranted, 


KIMBALL BROS. 









TREAT THE HUMAN MACHINE GENTLY. 


The winding passage thirty feet in length, through 

which the main portion of the waste matter of the system 
" {s discharged, is lined with a membrane as delicate as silk 
and as sensitive as s net-work of nerves can make it. 
Weither constipation, cholic, diarrhea, dysentery, or any 
i other bowel complaint, cen be cured by abusing end con- 
| vulsing this tender membrane with a furious purgative, 
The best and safest remedy in such cases is that mild 
balsamic and delightful tonic laxative, 


TABRART'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIERT. 
tin * Yoon, while Sk welioven. invigorates the irritated intes- 


, while it relieves them from the morbid bumors 


 . y. tee, “Yich provoke abdominal disease. 


SSS ae at’ 7 


CARRIAGES. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue and prices 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





We make our own Harness. 


110 AND 112 SUDBURY STREET 


BOSTON. 





This Instrument, 
containing 2 NOTES (SIX 
MORE than is contained in 
any other likeinstrument) is 
anequaled for durability, 
power, and sweetness of 
tone. 


Larger sizes, for House, 


Lodge, and Chapel, contain 
2 notes. 








THE AUTOPHONE, 


FOR GROWN PEOPLE AND CHILDREN, 
THE FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
Automatic Musical Instrument Ever Offered. 
Send for Circular and Catalogue of Music. 


The Autophone Oo., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Canvassers Wanted. 





BEHNING 


PIANOS. 


THE LEADING INSTRUMENTS. 
Warerooms, 15 E. 14th St., N. ¥. 








4 
$2 a3 
e 4 ’ 
aol 2 & 
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SAAW, APPEAN & ©0., 
Parlor Chareh, and Ledge Furniture, 
27'Sudba treet, | Boston, Maes. 






RTISTIC 


ELIABLE 
AND 


6% 8 East20!"Stny. 
miele Wok adapted to the requirements ef SUM- 


ates Furnished. 
Goods to order from original designs. 


Cand § East 2Oth Street, 


__BErwren Broapwar AND FirTa AVENUE. 


Samples of DR. R. W. READ'S 
CELEBRATED ASTHMA RELIEF 
sent free to any who ask. Imme 
diate relief guaranteed. Sc, and 
grit: rent by mail. 


- ETHEIDG FE, i Rome, N.Y. 





Silver-Plated Ware, |* 


MANUFACTURED BY 
THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
UNION SQUARE, 
New York. 


WALL PAPER. 


DECORATE 
AND 


BEAUTIFY YOUR HOMES. 


QUAINT 








~" PAPERS, 


EMINENT DECORATIVE ARTISTS. 
£® Samples andiBook on Decorations mailed free. 


H. BARTHOLOMAE €& CoO., 
124 and 126 West 334 St. (near Broadway), N. Y. 


IRMA 





E 


TES. 
Tone, i i sia Durability. 


Nos. 204 and 206 WILLIAM ENA ¢ Baltimore Street, 
_ Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLES. 


Thousands in dally use > doc 
tors, area ministers, editors. 
= Send 3-cent 

tor F--=T fly illustrated 36 


PE leg co., 
507 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 


YES! 


1 | geedocs "ar He ye 


and 


ical 
foe sale 7 aa 
reg aAtae Al 
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any owe, “if + 

SE ork 

New York: 

Ps m and Chicago 












for sample Card and 
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Warming and Ventilation. 


A PERFECT SUCOESS BY OUR APPARATUS. 


24 Sizes, Low Pressure Generators. 
PRETTIEST DIRECT RADIATION. 


Largest Manufacturers of Indirect and Window Radiation 


LIGHT’S PATENTS 


THE MOST POPULAR WITH THE TRADE. 
Descriptive and Trade Circulars on application. 


Plans and Estimates by a Skilled En- 


Turek SeumBeating Compa, 


202 STATE STREET; ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Our ee meow ete 


tion everywhere, 
sa Send for Circulars. -23 ” + 








“AURORA” 


LUMINOUS 


gee a a 


js FOTICE. 


all 
: les sent 
by mail, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of 30 cents. 

F. W. DEVOE & Co. 
Magnfagturers of 
LUMINOUS ARTICLES 
NEW YORK, 


E. Howard & Co.’s 


TOWER CLOCKS 
have be been enged for forsy y ears eee 


The z Howard Watch and Clock ne 





NEW YORK; — DoF 7 wr. 
THE WATERTOWN. 
The Best Governed 


WIND MILL 


IN THE MARKET, 


Write us fer De- 
scriptive Cata- 
logue * B.” 

THE H. H. BABCOCK BUGGY CoO., 


(Successors to H. H. Babcock & Sons), 
__ Watertown, N. Y. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 





rench China and Percelain at Low 
Fine White Jrench Dint Seta, 149 pieces. 
Fine White Fren = 4 pieces..... bat % 
Fine Gold-bang ee Tea 4 pieces. 8 30 
Chan ee i Tt loose, aa Toe Geum 06 plese. Re 
Whnte oa s, 160 pieces.: 14 oo 
RESO ALL HOUS HING Goons. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price List mailed free 
application. nates furnis! bes 


HADLEY’S, COOPER INSTITUTE, N.Y. City. 


Orders securel ked and placed on Car or Steamer, 
free of charge. Bent C. oO. D. or. 0. Money ¢ Order. 





Brusch & Co., 
; of Nat. Wi 

af and, Wood Fie 

” Ceilings, 

"omer forage. Sid: 

Pulses. camee and made to 


Oitoe, eS 7 re war us 








_ THE 


D\ STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 


TANITE E232 


GRINDING NG MACHINES Monroe pales, 






VV VAN \ 
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W.& B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses : 
87 Jonn 1s New York, and 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 
prennten oF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
ines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Lron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 
Worxs ag ee = tert IN =, - 
them by the Universal Ex- 
hibition at ay — = 
1867; Vienna, 
1878; and Centennial fxn ; 
bition. 1876. 


NEW LOCATION. | 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 20d Gt. bet, Fifth and Sisth Ars., 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is ome of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 

been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
aad 6 NS of a century, on the popular basis of 











Clinton H. Meneely Bolt Co., 
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